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TO MY WIFE 


(kow strong, my comiade . . . tibat yon may stand 
Unshaken wlien 1 fall; tlut I may know 
The diattegced fragments of my song will come 
At last to finer melody in you; 

That 1 may tdl my heart that yon begin 
Where passing 1 leave off, and fathom more. 




PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Apologia Pro Idbro Suo 

1 

My pnbUdieR bave adced me to use Rw occasion given by a 
new e^on of The Story of PhOo$ophy to discuss tbe 
question of “oudines,” and to consider some of dm duntoom* 
ings of the volume. I am glad of this opportunity to admoud* 
edge diese^ and to eq^ness with all dm weakness ^ mere words 
the gndtucto dmt I must always feel for the generosity wldi 
udiidi, despite so many defects^ die American pubUo has ie> 
oeived diis bodb 

The “oudiner came because a mdlion vetoes called for 
diem. Human knowledge had become unmanageably vas4 
every sdenoe had begotten a dozen more, eadi snbder th«n 
die rest; the tdescc^ revealed stars and systems btyond the 
mind of man to number or to name; geology spofce in tenns of 
mi l li o ns of years, whoe men before had dioo^ in terms of 
dxmsands: physios found a universe in die atom, and Mology 
found a microoosm in the oeD; physiology discovered inez- 
hausdble mystery in every organ, and psydhology in every 
dream; anduopcdogy reconstructed the unsuspected antiquity 
of man, ardieology uneardied buried cities and for g otten 
states, history proved all history false, and painted a canvas 
whidi rmly a Spongier or an Eduard Meyer could vision as a 
udiole; theology crumbled, and political theory cradced; in- 
ventfcm complicated life and war, and economic creeds over- 
turned go v er nm ents and inflamed the. world; philoaoidiy itself 
which had once summoned all sciences to its aid in making a 
mflment image of the world and an alluring picture of (he 
good, found its task of cofirdination too stup^ous for its 
courage, tan away form all these battiefronts trutii, and hid 

vii 
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itself in recondite and nairow lanes, timidly secuxe from tibe 
issues and xesponalbiliriee of life. Human knoudedge had 
come too great for the human mind. 

All diat remained was the scientific specialist, who knew 
*'moxe and more about less and less,”* and the philosophical 
speculator, udio knew less and less about more and more. The 
specialist put tm blinders in order to diut out from his visian 
all the world but one little spot, to whfoh he ^ued his nose. 
Perspective was lost ^Thcts”* replaced undeanrtanding; and 
knoudedge^ split into a thousand isolated fragments, no Icmger 
generated wisdom. Every sdenoe, and every brandb of philos* 
ophy, devdoped a tedfinicml terminology intdligible only to its 
eKc^ve devdees; as men learned more about the world, they 
found themsdves ever less capable of expressi n g to their edu- 
cated f eUow-men what it was that they had learned. The gap 
between life and knowledge grew wider and wider; those who 
governed could not imderstand those who thought, and tibose 
who wanted to know could not understand those who knew. 
In the midst of unprecedented learning popular ignoranoe 
flouiidied, and dbose its exemplaxs to rule the great cities of 
the world; in the midst of sciences endowed and enthroned as 
never before, new rdigions were bom every day, and old su- 
perstitioiis recaptured the ground they had lost The common 
man foimd himself forced to choose between a sdentific priest- 
hood mumbling unintelligible pessimism, and a the ol ogfoal 
pxfosthood mumbling incredible hopes. 

In tills situation the function of the professional taadher was 
dear. It tiioold have been to mediate between the specialist 
and the nation; to learn the specialises language^ as the special- 
ist had learned nature's, in order to break down the barxieri 
between knowledge and need, and find for new tnitiis dd 
tennstimtaniiteiatopeopfomlfi^t^ For K 

edge became too great for communication, it would degener- 
ate into sdiolastidsm, and the weak acceptance of autiioiity; 
mankind would sHp into a new age of faith, wondblping at a 
respectful distance its new priests; and dvilization, whidi had 
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!ioi>ed to raise itsdf upon education dissacninated far and wide* 
ispould be left precariously based upon a technical erudition 
tihat had become the monc^ly of an esoteric class numastlcally 
isolated from the world by the hig^ birth rate of terminology. 
No wondw that all the world applauded when James Harvey 
Robinson sounded the call for the removal of these barriers 
and the humanization of modem knoiKdedgeu 

n 

The first ^outhnes^** the first efforts at the humanization of 
knowledge^ were Plato’s Dialogues, The pundits possibly know 
that the Master wrote two sets of works-one in technical lan- 
guage for his students at the Academy; the other a group of 
popular dialogues designed to lure the average literate Atheni- 
an into philosoffii/s ’’dear deU^t.'’ It did not seem to Plato 
any insult to philosophy that it should be transformed into 
]itmture» realized as drama, and beautified with style; nor 
any derogatioa to its dignity that it riiould apply fts^, even 
Intdligibly, to living problems of morality end the state. By 
the humor of history, his technical works were lost, and his 
popular works remain. By the irony of history it is these pop- 
ular dialogaes that have given ilato his reputation in the 
schools. 

For us, however, the career of the outline begins with H. G. 
Wells. The historians did not quite know vHbat to do with The 
OuiUine of History; Professor Schapiro described it as full of 
errors, and a Ifbend education. It was full of errors, as any 
bode of large scope is bound to be; but it was an astonishing 
and stimulating performance for one mind. The joumalfstio 
genius of Mr. WdDs had tied the volumes up with &e move* 
ment towards intematioiial peace, and had entered them as an 
important team in the ’'race between education and catas- 
trophe.*’ No one wanted catastrophe, and everyone bou^t 
the book. History became popular, and faistoxians became 
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alannedL Now it wcnild be necessary for them to mite as lii» 
terestlng^ as H. G. Wells. 

Strange to say* two of tl^n did. Prof essor Breasted, of Chi- 
cago and Egypt, revised and improved an old text-book, and 
Professor Robinson did tibe same; an enterprising publishing 
firm gathered tibeir work into two handsome volumes, gave 
<h em a captivating tide— The Human Adeenhure^nA issued 
the best outUne of al], a masterpiece of exposition as audunita^ 
tive as a German and as dear as a Gaul. Nothing in dieir fidd 
has equaled those volumes to date. 

Meanwhile Hendrik Wfilem van Loon had romped over the 
same ground with a pen in one hand, a pencil in t^ other, and 
a twidde in his eyes. He cared nothing for dignity, and loved 
a joke surpassing well; he went lau^ng down the centuries, 
and pointed his moral widi drawings and smiles. Adults bou^t 
The Story of Mankind for dieir children, and surr^titioosly 
read it themsdves. The world was becoming scandalously in- 
fbnned about history. 

The appetite of &e layman grew by what it fed on. There 
were in America millions of men and women who had been 
unable to go to college, and who thirsted for the findings of 
history and sdenoe; even those who had gone throuc^ college 
diowed a moderate hunger for knowledge. When John Macy 
published The Story of the Worlds Uterature thousands wel- 
comed it as a genial and illuminating survey of a fascinating 
field. And when The Story of Philosophy appeared it had the 
good fortune to catch this wave of curiosity on the rise, and to 
be lifted to an undreamed-of popularity. Readers were astan- 
Idied to find that philosophy was interesting because it was, 
HteraSy, a matter of life and death. They passed along the 
word to dieir friends, and soon it became die fashion to praise, 
to buy, even, occasionally, to read, this book that had been 
written for a few. AH in all it was such a success as no author 
udio has known it once can ever hope to know again. 

Then came the flood. Outline followed outline^ ^story^ fol- 
lowed ^story^; science and art, religion and law, had their 
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itadogiaplieis, and Bddcer^t essay was avidly tana- 
fomed into The Story of RMgfon. One antlior pxodooed in 
one vdume an oniliiie of aB kxiowledge^ ilme^ 
van Loon» Macy» Slosson, Breasted and tlie rest saperftums. 
The public appetite was quiddy satiated; critics and profwm 
complained oi siqierfidality and hasten and an undertow of re- 
sentment set in, vdiibh reached every outline fimn the last to 
the first As quidUy as it had oome^ the f addon changed; no 
one dared any longer say a word far the humanization of 
knowledge; the denunciation of outlines was now the easy road 
to critical repute; it became the style to speak with a d^cate 
superiority of any non-fiction book that could be understood. 
The snob movement in literature began. 

m 

Many of Ae crftidsxns were disagreeably fast The Story of 
fhScsophy was, and is, shot tbrou^ with defects. First of all, 
it was ioomplete. The total omission of sdholastio philos<^hy 
was an outrage, forgivable only fa one who had sufimed much 
from it fa college and seminary, and resented it thereafter as 
rather a disguised theology than an honest philosophy. It b 
true that fa some cases (Schopenhauer, NietzKfiieb Spencer, 
Voltaire) the eqmition of doctrine was more complete fhan 
fa most histories of philosophy, r^ardless of their length. And 
It Is true that the very first page frankly announced: 

this book it not a complete history of phfiotopliy. It Is an 
atte m pt to humanize kn^ledge by ceiiering the story oi 
opecfJMre thoodlit around certain domlnaiit personalities. 
Certain leaser figures have been omitted in order that those 
selected miifia have die $paoe required to make diem Um 
(To Ike Raaier*) 

Neverthdess the incompleteness remafaed. The worst sin of 
aB— though the critics do not seem to have notioed it— was the 
omission of Chinese and Hfadu philosoidiy. Even a ^'stoiy^ of 
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pMosaphy that begins with Socrates, and has nothing to say 
about Lao-tze and Confudns, Menchis and Chwang-tze, Bud* 
dha and Sbankara, is provindally incomplete.^ As for the word 
Story, which has since been so abused with use^ it was diosen 
partly to indicate that the record would ooncem itsdf dhieSy 
with the more vital phflosc^hers, partly to convey die sense 
that the development of thought was a romanoe as stining as 
any in history. 

No apolos^ ia oflFered for the ne^ect of ^istemology. That 
dismal science received its due in the dhapter on Kant, where 
for many pages the reader was invited to consider the puzzles 
of perception. This chapter should have pleased the young 
pundit, for it came very near to obscurity. (However, one pro- 
fessor of iMosophy, in a Midwest university, sent in the in- 
foimatiQn that he h^ been teaching ICant for fifteen yean, and 
had never understood Eant^s meaning until he read this do- 
mentary dbapter.) For die rest die b^ suggested unamiably 
that the nature of the knowledge process was but one of the 
many problems of philosophy: that this sin^e problem was 
unfit to absorb die attention which the mnxmt$ and the Ger- 
mans had lavished upon it; and that its weary eiqploltation was 
largely reQionsible for ^ decadence of philo 80 {diy. The 
French have never yidded to this craze for epistemology to the 
ezdusion of moral and political, hlstoiicd and rdigtons philos- 
ophy; and today even the Germans are recovering £ram it. 
Hear Eeyseiling; ^Thflosqphy is essentially the completion of 
sdence in the synthesis of wMom. . • * Epistemology, phenom- 
enology, logic, etc., certainly are important brandies of sd- 
enca** (Ftodsely; they are branches of actenoe, like chemistry 
or anatomy.) ^ut It was an unmitigated evO that as the result 
of this, the sense for the living synthesis dioald have disap- 
peared.- (CreoHoe Understanding, New Yoik, 1929, p. 125.) 
This from a Geimanr-a Danid come to lodgment. A^ Spong- 
ier desmibes the earlier Chinese philospphers, down to Gon- 

Vtimam of Stonf of CMUxatton wfll t teny t to M 
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fochis, **8tate8meii, regents, lawgivers, like Pydiagoras and 
Parmenides, like Hobbes and Leibnitz. • * • Tbey were sturdy 
philosoidiers for wbom ^istemology was the hnauAedge cf ihe 
knportam rtiatUms of actual Ufef* (Dedkie of Ae West, voL i, 
p. 42.) Doubtless now that epistemology is dying in Germany, 
it will be eiported to America, as a fit return for the gift of 
democracy. 

The Chinese philosophers were not only averse to episte- 
mology, they had an almost Gallic disdain fas prokmged meta- 
j^ysii^ No young metaphysician could admit that Confuchis 
Is a philosopher, for he says nothing about metaphysios, and 
less about epistemology;' he is as positivistio as Spencer or 
Comte; his concern Is always for morals and the state. Worse 
than that, he is disreputably intelligible; and nothing could be 
so damac^ngto a philo8(^her* But we '^modems** have become 
so accustomed to windy verbiage in philosophy diat when 
philosophy is presented without the verbiage we can with dif- 
ficulty recognize it One must pay a penalty for having a preju- 
dice against obscurity. 

The Story tried to salt itself with a seasoning of humor, not 
only because wisdom is not wise if it scares away merriment, 
but because a sense of humor, being bom of perspective, bears 
a near kinship to philosophy; each is the soul of ^ other. But 
this appears to have di^leased the pundits; nothing so hurt 
the book with diem as its smiles. A reputation for humor is 
disastrous to statesmen and phllosophm: Germany could not 
forgive Schopedhauer his story of Unzehnann, and only France 
has recognized the depth b^nd the wit and brilliance of 
Voltaire. 

I trust that the book nev^ misled its readers into supposing 
that by reading it drey would become philosophers oveml^t, 
or that they would be saved the trouble, or pleasure, of read- 
ing the philosi^hm themselves. God knows there is no short- 
cut to knowledge; after forty years of seddng her one finds 
*Tmth** still veiled, and what she shows of hers^ most discon- 
certing. Instead of aiming to be a substitute for philosqphers. 
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philosophy that begins with Socrates, and has nothing to say 
aboat Lao-tze and Confudus, Mendus and Chwang-tze, Bud* 
dha and Shankaxa, is provindally incomplete.^ As {(Mr die word 
Story, whidi has since been so abused with use, it was chosen 
pardy to indicate diat the record would concern itsdl chiefly 
with the more vital philosophers, partly to convey the sense 
that die development of thought was a romance as sdning as 
any in history. 

No apology is offered for the ne^^ect of episteinology. That 
dismal sdence reodved its due in the chapter on Kant, where 
for many pages the reader was invited to consider the puzzles 
of perception. This chapter should have pleased the young 
pundit, for it came very near to obscurity. (However, one pro- 
fmsor of phOosc^hy, in a Midwest university, sent in the in- 
formatlcm that he had been teaching Kant for fifteen years, and 
had never understood Kanfs meaning until he read this de- 
mentary chaiiter.) For the rest the bocdc suggested unandably 
that the nature of the knowledge process was but one of the 
many problems of philosophy; that this sin^e problem was 
unfit to absorb die attention whicdi the mwanta and die Gei> 
mans had lavished upon it; and that its weary ez^ddltation was 
largely responsible for the decadence of philo80{diy. The 
French have never yielded to this craze for epistemology to the 
exclusion of moral and political, historical and religloos philos- 
ophy; and today even the Germans are recovering from It. 
Hear Keyserling: *Thilo 80 phy is essentially the completion of 
science in the synthesis of wi^om. • • • Epistemology, phenom- 
enology, logic, etc., certainly are important branches of sci- 
ence.** (Precisely; they are branches of sdenoe, like chemistry 
or anatomy.) *1But it was an unmitigated evil that as die result 
of this, the sense for the living synthesis Should have disap- 
peared.- (Creative Understan^ng, New York, 1929, p. 125.) 
This from a Gennan-^ Daniel come to Judgment. And Speng- 
ler describes die earlier Chinese pbilospphers, down to Con- 

^ volnm* qf Tk# S*or|r of CioOixaiton will a ttenqrt Id atone far tUk 
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facius» as *8tatesxaeii» regents, lawgivers, like Pythagoras and 
Parmenides, like Hobbes and Leibnitz. • • . They were sturdy 
philosophers for whom ^istemdogy was lihe knowledge of ihe 
important relations of actual Ufe!^ (Decline of Ae West, voL i, 
p. 42.) Doubtless now that epistemology is dying in Germany, 
it will be esported to America, as a fit return for the gift oil 
democracy. 

The Chinese philosopheirs were not only averse to episte- 
mology, they had an almost Gallic disdain for prolonged meta* 
physics. No young metaphysician could admit that Confucius 
is a philosopher, for he says nothing about meta^diysics, and 
less about epistemdlogy; he is as positivistic as Spencer or 
Ccnnte; his concern is always for morals and the state. Worse 
than that, he is disreputably intelligible; and nothing could be 
so damagingio a philosopher. But we ^modems* have become 
so accustomed to windy verbiage in philosophy that when 
philosqphy is presented without the verbiage we can With dif- 
ficulty reo[>gnize it One must pay a penalty for having a preju- 
dice against obscurity. 

The Story tried to salt itself with a seasoning of humor, not 
only because wisdom is not wise if it scares away merriment 
but because a sense of humor, being bom of perspective^ bears 
a near kinship to philosophy; eadb is the soul of the other. But 
this appears to have displeased the pundits; nothing so hurt 
the book with them as its smiles. A reputation for humor is 
disastrous to statesmen and philosophers: Germany could not 
forgive Schopenhauer his story of Unzelmaim, and only France 
has recognized the d^th b^nd the wit and brilliance of 
Voltaire. 

I trust that the bode nev^ misled its readers into supposing 
that by reading it diey would become philosophers ovemi^t, 
or that they would be saved the trouble, or pleasure, of read- 
ing the philo 5 <^hm themselves. God knows there is no short- 
cut to knowledge; aft^ forty years of sedking her one finds 
nTruth** still vefled, and what she shows of herself most discon- 
certing. Instead of aiming to be a substitute for philosophers, 
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the Story explicitly offered itself as an introduction and an in* 
vitation; it quoted the philosophers lavishly, so that the taste 
for them might linger when the book was dbsed; time and 
again it prodded the reader to the original texts; and warning 
was giv^ that one reading of them would hardly be enough. 

Spinoza is not to be read he is to be studied; you most ap* 
proach him as you would approach Eudid, xeoogniziiig timt 
In diese brief two hundred pages a man has written down his 
lifetime's thought with stoic sculptoiy of everydiing super* 
fluous. Do not think to find its core by running over it rapid* 
ly. . . . Read the book not all at once but in wna ii portions at 
many sittingi. And having finished it, consider that you have 
but begun to understand it« Read dien some oommentaiy, 
like Pollodk's Spinoxa, or Martineau's Study of Sptnoxa, or, 
better, bodi. Finally, read the Ethics again; it will be a new 
book to you. When you have finished it a second time you 
will remain forever a lover of philosophy. 

It is comforthig to learn that the sales of the philosophical 
classics increased some two hundred per cent after the publi- 
cation of the Story, Many publishers have issued new editions, 
particularly of Plato, Spinoza, Voltaire, Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche. A high official of the New York Public Library, who 
asks to be unnamed, reports that 

WOT since the publication of The Story of Philosophy we have 
had a wide and Increasing demand from the public fw the 
{Mospihical classics and our stock of them in the branch 
Itorailef has bm gradually increased. . . . Fonnerly, cunent 
books about philosophy were purchased in quantities 
for the system; but in the last two or three years a readable 
mw book about philosophy is purchased very generally at 
me outset in anticipation of a dmnand vH^kh eventually does 
develop, and quiddy at rbut . 

Let us not, tiben, be aduuned of teaching the people. Those 
Jealous ones who would guard Aeir knowledge frwn die world 
have only themselves to blame if their exclusiveness and their 
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boibaioiu tenninology have kd the wodd to sedc in books, in 
lectiixea, and in adult education, the instructira which they 
themselves have fofled to give. Let them be grateful that dieh 
halting efforts are aided by amateurs who love life enou|^ to 
let it humanize their teac^g. Perhaps each kind of teadier 
can be of aid to die oUier: die cautious scholaT to diedc our 
enthusiasm with accuracy, and the enthusiast to pour warmth- 
and blood into the fruits (ff schdardiip. Between us we mi^t 
budd up in America an audience fit to listen to geniuses, and 
dierefore ready to produce them. We are all imperfect teadh- 
eis, but we may be forgiven if we have advanced die matter a 
Htde, and have done our best We announce the pndogue, and 
retire after us better players will come. 

THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY has been translated into Gennaii» Fmu^ 
Swedldi, Danish, Jngo-Slavlan, C3kine$e, Japanese and Hungarian. 
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TO THE READEK 


Tids bo(A is nrt a complete history of philosoi^. Risan 
attempt to humanize knowledge by centering dte story of 
qi>eculative fhou^t around certain dominant peiaonalito. 
Certain lessear figures have been omitted in <»der that drose 
selected might have the space required to make them live. 
Hence fihe inadequate treatment of the half-legendaiy pre* 


recognized as die business of the sdence of psychology, and 
when philoscqihy vidll again be understood as the syndiedc in> 
terpretadon df all experience ratha than die analytic desci^ 
don of the mode and process of operience itself. Analysis be* 


Ibe audunr would like to record here a debt which he can 
never rquy, to Alden Freeman, who gave him educadon, 
travel, and die inspiration of a noble and enlightened life. May 
dlls best of friendb find in these pages-inddental and imper* 
feet diough they are-somediing not quite unworthy df his gen* 
oosity and his ^dL 


Will Ddbant 




INTRODUCTION 


On the Uses of Philosophy 

T hebe b a pueaeobe in pbHosophy, and a lure even in tibe 
mirages (rf metaphysics, vdiich ev«y student feds until 
the coarse necessities (tf i^)^cal odstmtce drag him from the 
heights of duMi^t into die mart oi economic strife and gain. 
Most of us have known some golden days in die June of life 
when philosc^y was in fact what Plato calls it, "that dear de> 
li^t"; when the love of a modesdy elusive Tru& seemed moro 
glorious, incomparably, than the lust for the ways of the flesh 
and die dross of die world. And there is always some wistful 
remnant in us of that early wooing of wisdmn. "lifehasmean- 
ing,” we feel widi Browning— "to find its meaning is my meat 
and drink." So much (rf our lives is meaningless, a self-cancd- 
ling vacillation and futility; we strive with the chaos about ns 
and within; but we would believe all the while that there is 
something vital and significant in us, could we but decipher 
our own souls. We want to understand; "life means for us cmi- 
standy to transfcnrm into li^t and flame all diat we ate or meet 
with";* we are like Mitya in The Brothers Ktmmuaoo-^om (d 
those who don't want millions, but an answer to dieir gues* 
dons”; we want to seize the value and perspective of passing 
tilings, and so to pull oursdves up out of the maelstiom 
daily circomstance. We want to know that the litde things are 
litde, and the big things big, before it is too late; we want to 
see things now as they will seem forevep-"in the light of 
eternity.” We want to learn to laugh in the face of die inevi- 
table, to smile even at die lomning of death. We want to be 
whole, to codrdinate our energies by criticmng and harmoniz- 
ing our desires; for codrdinated energy is die last wmd in 
etUcs and politics, and parhaps in logic and metaphysics too. 

•NietzMhe, TIm Jovful Wtaiom, pnf. 
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xxvi INTRODUCTION 

To be a philosopher,” said Thoreau, "is not merely to have 
subtle thoughts, nor even to found a school, but so to love wis- 
dom as to live, according to its dictates, a life of simplicity, in- 
dependence, magnanimity, and trust.” We may be sure tl^t if 
we can but find wisdom, aJl things else will be added unto us. 
"Seek ye first the good things of the mind,” Bacon admonishes 
us, "and the rest will either be supplied or its loss will not be 
fdt.”^ Trudi will not make us rich, but it will make us free. 

Some ungentle reader will check us here by infonning us^ 
fibat philosophy is as useless as chess, as obscure as ignorance, 
and as stagnant as content. "There is nothing so absurd,” said 
Cicero, "but that it may be found in die books of the philos- 
c^hers.” Doubdess some philosophers have had all sorts of 
wisdom except common sense; and many a philosophic fiight 
has been due to the elevating power of ddn air. Let us resolve, 
on this voyage of ours, to put in only at the parts of light, to 
keep out of the muddy streams of metaphysics and the "many- 
sounding seas” of theological dispute. But is philosophy stag- 
nant? Science seems alwa)^ to advance, while philosophy 
seems always to lose ground. Yet this is only because philos- 
ophy accepts the hard and hazardous task of dealing with 
problems not yet open to the methods of sdenoe— problems 
like good and evil, b^uty and ugliness, order and freedom, life 
and death; so soon as a field of inquiry yields knowledge sus- 
c^tible of exact formulation it is c^ed science. Every science 
begins as philosophy and ends as art; it arises in hypothesis 
and fiows into achievement. Philosophy is a hypothetical in- 
terpretation of the unknown (as in metaphysics), or of the in- 
exactly known (as in ethics or political philosophy); it is the 
front trench in the siege of truth. Science is the captured ter- 
ritory; and behind it are those secure regions in which knowl- 
edge and art build our imperfect and marvelous world. Philos- 
ophy seems to stand still, perplexed; but only because she 
leaves the fruits of victory to her daughters the sciences, and 
herself passes on, divinely discontent, to the uncertain and un- 
explored. 

Shall we be more technical? Science is analytical desciip- 

•Pb Augments SdBntkavm, VJU, 2. 
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tion, philosophy is synthetic interpretation. Science wishes to 
resolve the whole Into parts, the organism into organs, the ob- 
scure into the known. It does not inquire into the values and 
ideal possibilities of things, nor into their total and final signifi- 
cance; it is contait to diow their present actuality and opera- 
tion, it narrows its gaze rescdutely to the nature ai^ process of 
things as they axe. The scientist is as impartial as Nature in 
Turgenevas poem: he is as interested in the leg of a fiea as in 
the creative throes of a genius. But the philosopher is not con- 
tent to describe the fact; he wishes to ascertain its relation to 
experience in general, and diereby to get at its meaning and its 
worth; he combines things in intc^retive synthesis; he tries to 
put ti^edier, better thra before, that great universe-watch 
which the inquisitive scientist has analytically taken apart 
Science tells us how to heal and how to kill; it reduces the 
death rate in retail and then kills us wholesale in war; but only 
wisdom— desire codrdinated in the Hg^t of all experience-can 
ten us wh^ to heal and when to IdlL To observe processes and 
to construct means is science; to critidze and coordinate ends 
is philosophy: and because in these days our means and instru- 
ments have multiplied beyond our interpretation and syndbesis 
of ideals and end^ our life is full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing. For a fact is nothing except in relation to desire; it is 
not complete except in relation to a puii>06e and a whole. Sci- 
ence without philmophy, facts without perspective and valua- 
tion, cannot save us from havoc and despair. Science gives ns 
knowledge, but only philosophy can give us vmdom. 

Specifically, philosophy means and includes five fields of 
study and dimurse: logic, esthetics, ethics, politics, and meta- 
physics. Logic is the study of ideal method in thought and re- 
search: observation and introspection, deduction and Induo- 
tlon, hypothesis and experiment, analysis and synthesis— such 
are the forms of human activity which logic tries to understand 
and guide; it is a dull study for most of us, and yet the great 
events in the history of thought are the improvements men 
have made in thdr methods of thinking and research. Esthetics 
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is the stndy of ideal form» or beauty; it is the philosophy of art 
Eihics is ^e study of ideal conduct; the highest knowledge, 
said Socrates, is the knowledge of good and evil, the knowl- 
edge of the wisdom of life. PoUHcs is the study of ideal social 
organizatiQn (it is not, as one mig^t suppose, the art and sd- 
ence of capturing and keeping office) ; monarchy, aristocracy, 
democracy, sodalism, anarchism, feniinism— these are die dnh 
moHs personae of political philosophy. And lasdy, metaphysics 
(which gets into so much trouble because it is not, like the 
otiber forms of philoscrphy, an attempt to co5rdinate the real in 
the light of the ideal) is Ae study of the "ultimate reality” of 
all thfogs: of the real and final nature of "mattes^ (ontok^), 
of "mind” (philosophical psychology), and of the interrdaticm 
of "mind” and "matter” in the piocsesses of perception and 
knowledge (epistemology). 

These are &e parts (rf philosophy; but so dismembered it 
loses its beauty and its Joy. We sh^ seek it not in its shrivelled 
abstractness and formality, but clothed in die living form of 
genius; we shall study not merely philosophies, but philos- 
ophers; we shall spend our time with the saints and martyrs 
of diought, letting their radiant spirit play abcnit us until per- 
haps we too, in some measure, shall partake of what Leonardo 
called "the noblest pleasure, i e joy of imderstanding.” Each 
of these philosophers has some lesson for us, if we approach 
him properly. TOo you know,” asks Emerson, "the secret of the 
true scholar? In every man there is something wherein I may 
learn of him; and in that I am his pupil.” Well, surely we may 
take this attitude to the master minds of history without hurt 
to our pride! And we may flatter ourselves with that other 
thought of Emerson s, that when genius speaks to us we feel a 
^osdy reminiscence of having ourselves, in our distant youth, 
had vaguely this self-same diought which genius now speaks, 
but which we had not art or courage to clothe with form and 
utterance. And indeed, great men speak to us only so far as we 
mve ears and souls to hear them; only so far as we have in us 
me roots, at least, of that which flowers out in them. We too 
have had the experiences they had, but we did not suck those 
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experiences dry of Aek secret and subde meanings: we wete 
not sensitive to die overbmes of ifae leality dut hummed about 
us. Genius hears the overtones, and die music of the spbera^ 
genius knows udmt Fydiagmas meant when he said that 
losophy is the hijdiest music. 

So let us listen to diese men, ready to forgive them thedr 
passing enors, and eager to leara the lessons which they ate 
so eager to teadb. *1)0 you then be reascmable^” said old 
Socrates to Crito, “and do not mind whether die teachers of 
philoscqihy ate good m bad, but diirdc only of Fhiloso^y hen* 
self. Try to examine hm well and truly; and if she be evU, seek 
to turn away all men from her; but if die be what I believe she 
is, then follow hm and serve her, and be of good cheer.* 




The Story of 
PHILOSOPHY 




CHAPTER I 


Plato 

L THE CONTEXT OP PLATO 

I F TOD look at a map of Evaape you will observe diat Greece 
is a skeleton-like hand stretd^ng its crocdoed fingers out into 
the Mediterranean Sea. South of it lies the great ishnd of 
Crete, firom which those grasping fingers oaptu^ in the sec- 
ond millennium before Christ, die begiiinfaigs of oivilizatiQn 
and culture. To the east, across the ^gean Sea, lies Asia 
Minor, quiet and apathetic now, but throbbing, in pre-Flatonio 
days, with industry, commerce and speculatioiL To the west, 
across the Ionian, Italy stands, like a leanlag tower in the sea, 
and Sicily and Spain, each in those days with thriving Greek 
colonies; and at the end, the *Tillars of Hercules” (which we 
call Gibraltar), that sombre portal throu^ which not many an 
andent mariner dared to pass. And on ttw north those still un- 
tamed and haU-barbaric regions, tiben named Thessaly and 
Epirus and Macedonia, from which or through whi(^ the 
vigorous bands had come which fathered the geniuses of Ho- 
meric and Peridean Greece. 

Look again at the map, and you see ooundess indentations 
of coast and devatians of land; everywhere gulfs and bays 
and the intrusive sea; and all the earth tumbled and toss^ 
into mountains and hills. Greece was broken into isolated 
fragments by these natural barriers of sea and soil; tmvel and 
communication were far more difficult and dangerous then 
than now; every vaOey therefore developed its own sdf-suffl- 
ctent economic life, its own sovereign government, its own in- 
stitutions and dialect and religion and cultuie. ha each case 
cme or two cities, and around them, stretdbing up the moun- 
tainskqpes, an a^cultural hinterland: sudi were tibe ”dty* 
states” of Euboea, and Locris, and iEtolia, and Fhods, and 

1 
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Boeotia» and Aduea, and Argolis, and Elis, and Aicadla, and 
Messeola, and Laconia— with its Sparta, and Attica— widi its 
Athens* 

Look at the map a last time, and observe the positioii of 
Athens: it is the farthest east of the larger cities of Greece* It 
was favorably placed to be the door through whic^ the Greeks 
passed out to the busy dties of Asia Minor, and throng whidi 
those dder cities sent their htxtines and their culture to ado* 
lescent Gkeece. It had an admirable port, Pirseug, where count- 
less vessels might find a haven from the rou£^ waters of the 
sea* And it had a great maritimp fleet 

In 480-470 b. c. Sparta and Athens, forgettihg their Jealous- 
ies and Joining their forces* fought off the effort of the Persians 
under Darius and Xerxes to turn Greece into a colony of an 
Asiatic emj^to* In Riis stniggle of youthful Europe against the 
senila East Sparta provided the army and Athens the navy* 
The war over, Sparta demobilized her troops, and suffered 
the economic disturbances natural to diat process; while 
Athens turned her navy into a merchant fleet, and became one 
of the greatest trading cities of the ancient world* Sparta re- 
lapsed into agricultural secUisdon and stagnation, while Athens 
became a busy mart and port* the meeting place of mai^ races 
of men and oi diverse cults and customs, whose contaot 
rivalry begot comparison* analysis and fhou^t 
Traditions and dogmas rub one another down to a mtnttniim 
in such centers of varied intercourse; where there are a thou- 
sand faiths we are apt to becrme sceptical of them alL Prob- 
ably the traders were the first sceptics; they had sem too much 
to believe too much; and the general disposition of merchants 
to dassify all men as either fools or knaves to 

question every creed* Gradually, too, they were devdqping 
sdence; madiematics grew with the increasing complexity of 
exchange astronomy with the increasing audacity of naviga- 
tion, The growth of wealth brought die leisure and security 
which are the prerequisite of research and speculation; men 
now asked the stars not only for guidance on the seas but as 
well for an answer to the riddles of the universe; the first 
Greek philosophers were astronomers. “Proud of their achieve- 
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nieiits** says Axistotle^^ ^men pushed farther afield after tibe 
Persian wars; they took all knowledge for their province, and 
sought ever wider studies.** Men grew bold encmi^ to attempt 
natural e]qp]anations of processes and events before attributed 
to supernatural agencies and powers; magic and ritual dowly 
gave way to science and control; and phil^Kiphy began. 

At first this philosophy was physicd; it lo^ed out upon the 
material world and asked what was final and inducible 
constituent of things. The natural tenninathm of this line of 
thoui^t was the materialism of Democritus (460-360 b. c.)— 
**10 reality there is noAing but atoms and space.** This was one 
of Ae main streams of Greek speculation; it imssed under- 
ground for a time in Plato’s day, but emerged in Epicurus 
(342—270), and became a torrent of eloquence in Lucretius 
(98-S5 B. c.). But Ae most characteristic and fertile develop- 
ments of Greek philosophy took form wiA Ae Sophists, trav- 
dOing teachers of wisdom, who looked within upon Aeir own 
thought and nature, ra Aer than out upon Ae world of things. 
They were all clever men (Gorgias and Hippias, for example), 
and many of Aem were profound (Protagoras, Prodicus); 
there is hardly a problem or a solution in our current philos- 
ophy mind and conduct which Aey did not realize and dis- 
cuss. They asked questions about anyAing; Aey stood un- 
afraid in the presence of religious or political taboos; and bold- 
ly subpoenaed every creed and institution to appear b^ore Ae 
|udgment-seat of reason. In politics Aey Avided into two 
schools. One, like Rousseau, argued Aat nature is good, and 
civilization l»d; that by nature all men are equal, becoming 
unequal only by class-made institutions; and Aat law is an in- 
vention of Ae strong to chain and rule Ae weak. Another 
school, like Nietzsche, claimed that nature is beyond good and 
evil; til^t by nature all men are unequal; Aat morality is an in- 
ventioti of Ae weak to limit and deter Ae strong; that power 
is Ae supreme virtue, and Ae supreme desire of man; and that 
of aU forms of government Ae wisest and most natural is 
aristocracy. 

No doubt Ais attadc on democracy reflected Ae rise of a 

iPOtiMet, 1341. 
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wealtihy aolooEity at Atliens which called itself die Oligarchical 
Pally, and denounced democracy as an izicompeteiit diam* In 
a sense there was not much democracy to denounce for of die 
400,000 lidiafaitantB of Athens 250,000 were slaves, wtthout 
polidoal lii^ts of any kind: and of the 150,000 freemea or 
dtizens oiofy a small number presented themselves at the 
Ecclesia, or genoral assembly, where the policies of die state 
were discussed and determii^. Yet what democracy fh^ had 
was as thorou^ as never since, the general assembly was the 
siqneme power; and die highest official body, dm Dflcasteria, 
or supreme court; consisted of over a diousand members (to 
make htibexy eoqpensive), selected by alphabetical rote bom 
the roll of all the dtizw. No institution could have been 
more democratic, nor, said its opponents, more absurdL 
During the great generatioiidong Peloponnesian war (480— 
400 B. c.), in which die military power of Sparta fbogb a iij 
at last ddeated the naval power of Athens, the Athenian oli- 
garchic party, led by Ciitias. advocated the abandonmmit of 
democracy on the score of its inefficiency in war, and secredy 
lauded the aristocratic government of Sparta. Many of the 
oligardiio leaders were exiled*, but when at last Athens sux^ 
rendered, one of the peace conditions imposed by Sparta was 
the recall of these exiled aristocrats. They had hardly returned 
when, with Critias at their head, they declared a *1ob man^s 
revolution against the “democratic** party that had ruled dur* 
ing the disastrous war. The revolution failed, and C VftiiM y was 
killed on the field of batde. 

Now Critias was a pupil of Socrates, and an imcle of Plato* 
n. S(X31ATES 

If we may judge brom the bust that has come down to us as 
part of the ruins of ancient sculpture, Socrates was as far £rom 
being handsome as even a philosopher can be. A bald head, a 
great round fac^ deep-set staring ^es, a bro^ and fiowexy 
nose that gave vivid testimony to many a Symposium— it was 
rather the head of a porter than that of the most famous of 
philosophers. But if we look again we see, through the crudity 
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oS file stone, sometibing of Aat human kindihiess and unassum- 
ing simplicity which made this homely tfiihker a teacher be- 
lo>^ of the finest youths in Athens. We know so little about 
him, and yet we know him so mudi more intimatdy than the 
azistooiatic Plato or the reserved and scholarly Aristotle. 
Across two thousand three hundred years we can yet see his 
ungainly figure, dad always in the same rumpled tunic, walk- 
ing leisnrely through the agora, undisturbed die becDam ct 
poHtios, bu^nholing his prey, gadiering the young and the 
learned about him, luring them into some shady nook of die 
temple porticos, and asking them to define their temis. 

Ihey were a modey crowd, these youths who fiodced about 
him helped him to create European philosoidiy. There 
were lidi young men like Plato and Aldbiades, relished 
his satirical analysis of Athenian democracy; there were so- 
cialists like Anti^enes, who liked the mas^s cardess pov- 
erty» and made a religion of it; there was even an anarchist or 
two among them, like Aristippus, who aspired to a world in 
which there would be neither masters nor i^ves, and all would 
be as worrilessly free as Socrates. All the problems that agitate 
human sodety to-day, and provide die material of youth^s end- 
less debate, agitated as well that litde band of thinkers and 
talkers, who f eh, with their teacher, that life without discourse 
would be unworthy of a man. Every school of scxhd thought 
had there its representative, and perhaps its origin. 

How the master lived hardly anybody knew. He never 
worked, and he took no thought of the morrow. He ate when 
his disdples asked him to honor their tables; they must have 
liked his company, for he gave every indication of physiolog- 
ical prosperity. He was not so welcome at home, for he neg- 
lected his wife and children; and from Xanthippe’s point of 
view he was a good-for-nothing idler who brou^t to his fam- 
ily more notoriety than bread. Xanthippe liked to talk almost 
as much as Socrates did; and they seem to have had some dia- 
logues which Plato fail^ to record. Yet she, too, loved him, 
and could not contentedly see him die even after three-$(H>re 
years and ten. 

Why did his pupils reverence him so? Perhaps because he 
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was a as wdl as a philosopher: he had at great risk saved 
the life of Aldhiadas in batde; and he could drink like a ^ 
tleman-withrat fear and without excess. But no doubt they 

liked best in him the inodesty of his wisdom; he did not claim 

to have wisdmii» but only to seek it lovin^y; he was wisdom’s 
mnateur, not its professional. It was said that the oracle at 
Delphi, with unusual good sense, had pronounced him the 
wisest of the Greeks; and he had interpreted this as an ap- 
proval of the agnosticism which was the staiting-poiat of his 
philosophy— “One thing only I know, and that is that I know 
nothing.” Philosophy begins when one learns to doubt— par- 
ticularly to doubt one’s cherished beliefs, one’s dog ma s and 
one’s Who knows how these cherished beliefs beca me 

certainties with us^ and whether some secret widi did not fur- 
tivdy beget them, clothing desire in the dress of thongih t P 
There is no real philosophy until the mind turns round and 
eimmines flself . GnoM Beautan, said Socrates: Kmm thyself. 

There had been {diilosophers befcne him, of coarse: strong 
men like Thales and Heraclitus, subtle men like Parmenides 
and Zeno of Elea, seers like Pythagoras and Empedocles; but 
for the most part they had been physical phflosophers; tibey 
had sought for the physis or nature of external things, the laws 
and constituents of the material and measurable world. That 
is very good, said Socrates; but there Is an infinitdy wmihier 
subject for philosc^hers than all these trees and stones, and 
even all those stars; there is the mind of man. What is m a n , 
and what can he bmmeP 

So he went about prying into the human soul, uncovering 
assumptions and questioning certainties. If men discoursed 
too readily of Justice, he ask^ them, quietly, tb il?— what is itf 
What do you mean by these abstract words with which you so 
easily setde the problems of life and death? What do you mean 
by h^or, virtue^ morality, patriotism? What do you mean by 
yovasdfP It was with sud moral and psychological questions 
that Socrates loved to deal. Some who sufficed bom this 
”Socratic method,” this demand for accurate definitions, and 
dear thinking, and exact analysis, objected that he asked more 
than he answered, and left men’s minds more confused than 
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before. Nevertbeless he bequeathed to philosophy two very 
definita answers to two of our most difficidt problems— What is 
die meaniiig of virtue? and What is the best state? 

No tppiOs could have been more vital than these to the 
young Athenians of that generation. The Sophists had de- 
stroy^ the faith these youths had onoe had in the gods and 
goddesses of Olympus, and in the moral code tihat taken 
its sanction so largiiy from the fear men had for diese ubiqui- 
tous and innumerable deities; apparendy there was no reason 
now why a man should not do as he pleased, so long as he 
remained within the law. A disintegrating in^viduaHm had 
weakened the Athenian character, aud left the city a prey 
at last to the sternly-nurtured Spartans. And as for the stat^ 
what could have been more i^culous than this mob-led, 
passion-ridden d^ocracy, this government by a debating- 
society, this precipitate selection and dismissal and execution 
of generals, this unchoioe choice of simple farmers and trades- 
men, in a^habetical rotation, as members of the supreme 
court of the land? How could a oew and natural morality be 
developed in Athens, and how could the state be saved? 

It was his reply to these questions that gave Socrates death 
and immortality. The older dtiaens would have honored him 
had he tried to restore the ancient polytheistic faith; if he 
had led his band of emancipated souls to the temples and 
Ae sacred groves, and bade them sacrifice again to the gods 
of their fodiers. But he felt that that was a hopeless and 
suicidal policy, a progress backward, into and not ^over the 
tombs.** He had his own religious faidi: he believed in one 
God, and hoped in his modest way that death would not 
quite destroy him;* but he knew that a lasting moral code 
could not be based upon so uncertain a theology. If one could 
build a system of morality absolutely independent of religioos 
doctrine, as valid fen* the atheist as to the pietist, then theolo- 
gies mij^t come and go without loosening the moral cement 
that makes <rf wilfol individuals the peaceful citizens of a 
community. 

>Gf. VoHalte*! itory of Uie two AUienimi co nv wr rin g about Soemtes: **11iat 
ii Uio adiaiat wbo aaya Um it only ona God.** Pblloiopblool JXetlowirw* ast 


^Vooratea.** 
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K, for ecample, good meant intelUgisnt, and oirfue meant 
wisdom; if men ciould be taugbt to see clearly tbeir reel in* 
ieiests, to see afar die distant results of tfaebr deeds, to crltl- 
oize and co5rdinate their desires out of a self-cancdling 
chaos into a purposive and creative harmony—this, perhaps, 
would provide for the educated and sophisticated man the 
mcoality which in die unlettered relies on reiterated preempts 
and estemal control. Perhaps all sin is error, partial vision, 
foolishnessP Tlie intelHgeDt man may have tte same violent 
and unsodal impulses as the ignorant man, but surely he will 
control them better, and slip less often into imitatiem of the 
beast And in an intelligendy administered society*-one that 
returned to the individual, in widened powers, more than it 
took from hhn in restrict^ liberty— the advantage ot every 
man would lie in social and lo)^! conduct, and only dear 
sight would be needed to ensure peace and order and good 
will 

But if the government itself is a chaos and an absurdity, if 
It rules without helping, and commands without leading,— 
how can we persuade the individual, in such a state, to obey 
the laws and confine his self-M»eking within the drdie of the 
total good? No wonder an Aldbiades turns against a state 
tibat distrusts ability, and reverences number more than knowh* 
edge. No wonder there Is chaos where there is no thou^t, 
and the crowd decides in haste and ignorance^ to repent at 
leisure and in desolation. Is it not a base superstition that 
mere numbers will give wisdomP On £he contrary is it not 
universally seen that men in crowds are more foolish and more 
violent and more crud than men sepeurate and alone? Is it 
not shameful that men should be ruled by orators, who ^go 
ringing on in long harangues, like brazen pots which, when 
struch, continue to sound till a hand is put upon them*?* 
SurdLy the management of a state is a matter for which men 
cannot be too intelligent, a matt^ that needs the unhindered 
thought of the finest minds. How c^n a society be saved, or 
be strong, except it be led by its wisest men? 

Protegonw, teot 329, 
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Imagine tbe inaction of the popular party at Athens to diis 
arfstocratio gospdi at a time when war seemed to require the 
silencing of all critidsm. and when tibe wealthy end lettered 
minority were plotting a revolution. Consider die feelhigs of 
Anytus, the demoocatic leader whose son had become a pupfl 
of Socrates, and had then turned against the goda ol his 
fadier, and laughed in his htther^s face* Had not Aristophanes 
predicted precisely such a result from diis spedous replace* 
ment of the old virtues by unsocial intelligence^ 

Then the revolution came, and men fous^ for it and 
against, bitterly and to the deatib. When the democracy won, 
the fate of Socrates was dedded: he was die intdleotnal 
leader of the revolting party, howev^ pacific he mi^t him- 
self have been; he was the source of the hated aiistooratio 
philosc^hy; he was the corrupter of youths drunk vdth de- 
bate. It would be better, said Any^ and Meletus, that 
Socrates should die. 

The rest of the story all the world knows, for Plato wrote 
it down in prose more beautiful than poetry. We are privileged 
to read f^ ourselves that simple and courageous (if not 
legendary) "apology,** or defence, in which first martyr 
of philosophy prodaimed the li^ts and necessity of fr^ 
thought, uphdd his value to the state, and refused to beg 
for mmcy nom the crowd whom he had always contemned. 
They had the power to pardon him; he disd^ed to make 
the appeal It was a singular confirmation of his theories, that 
the judges should wish to let him go, while the angry crowd 
voted for his death. Had he not denied the gods? Woe to 
him who teaches men faster than they can learn. 

So they decreed that he should drink the hemlock. His 
friends came to his prison and ofiEered him an easy escape; 

<In Ths CUmdM (4S13 b. c.) Aristx»phaxiaf had made great fan of Socrataa 
and hit 'ThinUngHdiop,'* where one learned the art of proving one'a adtf 
right, however wrong. PIddIppIdaf beets his father on Oe ground tibat his 
father used to beet him, end every d^t should be repaid. The satire seems 
to have been gDod-4Mtm«d enou^i we find Aristophanes freqnanHy in the 
cxmipany of Socarates; they agreed in their soom oi demooracyi and Plato 
leoommended The Cloudt to Dionysius. As the play was brought out twenty* ' 
four yean before die trial of Socrates, It could have had no great share in 
bringing the tragie d6nouement of the philosopher's Ufe. 
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they had bribed all the ofiBdals who stood between him and 
liberty. He refused. He was seventy years did now (399 b. a); 
perhaps he thought it was time for him to die, and that he 
could never again die so usefully. "3e of gocd cheer,*' he 
told his sorrowing friends, ^and say that you are burying my 
body only * **When he had spoken diese words,** says Plato, 
in one of the great passages of the world's literature,^ 


he rose and went Into the badi-dbamber with Grito, who bade 
us wait; and we waited, talking and Afatong ctf . . . the great- 
ness of our soRow; he was 19» a lather d whom we were 
being bereaved, and we were about to pass the rest of our 
lives as orjdians. . . . Now die hour of sunset was near, for a 
good deal of time had passed while he was within. When he 


came out, he sat down wiA us again, . . . but not mudi was 
said. Soon the iailer . . . entered a^ stood by him, saying; ^o 
you, Socrates, whom I Imow to be tibe noblek and gendest and 
best of all uho ever came to this place, I wdl not impute the 
angry feelings of other men, who rage and swear at me when. 
In obedience to the authorities, I bid them drink the poison— 
indeed I am sure that you will not be angry witib me; for others, 
as you are aware, and not I, are the guilty cause. And so fare 
you well, and try to bear hghdy yiAiai must needs be; you 
know my errand.** Then bursting into tears he tamed away 
and went out 


Socrates looked at him and said: *T return your good wishes, 
and will do as you bid.** Then taming to us, he said, "How 
Ae man is; since I have bem la prison he has al- 
been coming to see me . . . and now see how generoudy 
he smrom for me. But we must do as he says, Grto; let dm 
cup be brought if Ae poison is prepared; if not lot the at- 
tendant prepare some.** 

Tet** said Grito, ‘*the son is still upon die hffl.^, and 

many a one has taken the draufi^ lato; and after tibe announce- 

mrat to been made to him he to eaten and drunk, and in- 
oulgM in sensual delights; do not hasten then, there is still 
time. 


Ciito, and they of whom you speak are 
^t in doing Aus, for they think that they will gain by die 
^y; Imt I am right in not doing Aus, for I do not Aink 
that I should gain anything by drinking Ae poison a litde 


VhMdo, MoUians 116-118, tr. Jowett 
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later; I should be q^aiing and saving a life b already 

r e; 1 could only laugh at myself far this. Please then to 
as I 8^9 and not to lefnse me.** 

Grito, whm he heard this» made a sign to the servant; and 
the servant went in* and remained for some time* and thm re- 
turned with the I^^Qer carrying the cup of poison. Socaates 
said: **Ydo* my good friend* who are experienced in these mat- 
ters* shall give me directions how 1 am to proceed.*’ The man 
answered: *Tou have onb^ to walk about until your legs axe 
heavy* and then to lie don^ and the poison will act” At the 
same time he handed die cup to Socrates* who In die easiest 
and gendest manner* without die least fear or change of 
color or feature^ looking at the man with all his eyes* as his 
manner was* to^ the cup and said: ’'What do you say about 
making a libation out of this cup to any god? May 1* or not?** 
Hie man answered: ’*We only prepare* Socrates* Just so mudi 
as we deem enough.** *1 u^erstand*** be said; "Vet I may 
and must pray to the gods to prosper my Jouroey from this 
to that ot^ woiid-Honay this then* which Is my prayer* be 
granted to me.** Ihen* holding the cup to his l^is* quite readily 
and cheerfully he drank the poison. 

And hitiberto most of us had been able to control our Borrow; 
but now when we saw him drinking* and saw too that he had 
finished the diau^it* we could no longer forbear* and In spite 
of myself my own tears were flowing fast; so tl^t I covered 
my teoe and wept over myself; for certainly 1 was not weep- 
ing over him* but at die dmght of my own calamity in having 
lost such a companion. Nor was I the first* for Grito* when 
he found himsdl unable to restrain his tears* had got up and 
moved away* and I followed; and at that moment ApoUodoms* 
who had bm weeing all the time* broke out into a loud cry 
which made cowards of us alL Socrates alone retained his 
calmness: **What is this strange outcry?** he said. *1 sent away 
the w omen mainly in order that they mi^ht not offend in this 
way* for 1 have heard that a man shoidd die in peace. Be 
quiet; then* and have patienoe.** When we heard that* we were 
ashamed* and restrateed our tears; and he wralked about 
untfi* as he said* his legs began to fail, and then be lay on 
his back* accord^ to Sta directions* and the man who gave 
him the poison now and then looked at his feet and legs; and 
after a while he pressed his foot hard and asked him if he 
could feel; and he said* **No**; and then his leg* and so up- 
wards and upwards* and show^ us that he was cold and sti£ 
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And then Socrates felt them himself » and said, "When the 
poison reaches the heart, that will be the end." He was begin- 
ning to grow cold about the groin, ^xhen he unocwered his 
face (for he had covered himself up) and sald,-Mhey were his 
last words,--"Crfto, I owe a cock to Asdepius; wffl you re- 
mmhex to pay the debtr *The debt diall be pai^" said 
Crito; *l8 th^e anything else?** There was no answer to this 
guestkm; but in a minute or two a movement was heard, and 
the attendant uncovered him; his ^es were set; .and Crito 
closed his eyes and moudu 

Such was the end of our friend, whom 1 may truly call the 
wisest the lustest, and best of all the men whm I have ever 
known. 


in. THE PREPARATION OF PLATO 

Plato's meeting with Socrates had been a turning point in 
his life. He had been brought up in comfort, and perhaps in 
wealth; he was a handsome and vigorous youth-called Plato, 
it is said, because of the breadth of his shoulders; he had ex- 
celled as a soldier, and had twice won prizes at fte Isthmian 
games. Philosophers are not apt to develop out of such an 
^olesoenoe. But Plato's subtle soul had found a new Joy in 
toe **dialectic’' game of Socrates; it was a delict to behold 
toe m^cv deflating dogmas and puncturing presumptions 
with the sb^ point of his questions; Plato entered into this 
sp^ as he had in a coarser kind of wrestling; and under the 
md^of the old “gad-fly** (as Socrates called himself) he 
passed tom mere debate to careful analysis and fruitful dis- 
^don. He became a very passionate lover of wisdom, and of 
n ^ Aa^ God,** he used to say, “that I was bom 

oreek and not barbarian, freeman and not slave, man and not 
woman; but above all, that I was bora in the age of Socrates." 

He WHS twer^-eig^t when the master died; and this tragic 
its maik on every phase of die pnpil’s 
It fined ^ with rach a scorn of democracy, a 

rvt“ j V 1“®^’ “ ** “ristocratle lineage and breed- 

ing had harcfiy engendmed in him; it led him to a Catooic 
that demj^cy imist be destroyed, to be replaced by 
die ^e of toe wisest and toe best. It became the absorbfaiK 
problon of bis life to find a method whereby toe wisest and 
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die best mi^ be discovered, and then enabled and pei^ 
suaded to role. 

Meanwhile Ills efforts to save Socrates had marked him 
out for suspicion by the democratic leaders; his biends urged 
that Athens was unsafe fcnr him» that it was an admirably 
propitious moment for him to see the world. And so^ in dial 
year 399 B. c., he set out Where he went we cannot for cer- 
tain say; diere is a many war of the authorities for every turn 
of his route. He seems to have gone first to Egypt; and was 
somewhat shodced to hear from the priesdy clam whidh ruled 
that land, that Greece was an infant-state, without stablliziiig 
traditions or profound culture, not yet therefore to be taken 
seriously by foese ^hinxly pundits of the Nile. But ncMhing 
so educates us as a shock; die memory of this kamed caster 
theocratically ruling a static agricultural pec^le^ remained 
alive in Plato’s thou^t, and played its part in writing his 
Utopia. And then off be sailed to Sicily, and to Italy; there 
he joined for a time the school or sect wMch die great Pythag- 
oras had founded; and once again his susceptible mind was 
marked with the memory of a small group of men set aside 
for schokiship and rule, living a plain life despite the pos- 
session of power. Twelve years he wandered, hnbihing wis- 
dom from every source, sitting at every shrine, every 

creed. Some would have it that he went to Judea and was 
moulded for a while by the tradition of the almost socialistic 
prophets; and even that he found his way to the banks of the 
Ganges, and learned the mystic meditations of die Hindus. 
We do not know. 

He returned to Athens in 387 b. c., a man of forty now, 
ripened to maturity by the variety of many pec^les and die 
wisdom of many lands. He had lost a litde of the hot en- 
thusiasms of youth, but he had gained a perspective of thought 
in which every eitreme was seen as a h^-truth, and the 
many aspects cff every problem blended into a distributive jus- 
tice to every facet of the truth. He had knowledge, and he 
had art; tor once the philosopher and the poet lived in one 
soul; and he created for himself a medium of expression in 
which both beauty and trudi mi^t find room and play— the 
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dialogue. Never before, we may believe* had philosophy as- 
aumid so brilliant a garb; and surely never since. Even in 
translatian this style shines and sparldes and leaps and bub* 
bles over, ^lato,** says one of his lovers* Shell^, "^exhibits 
die rare union of dose and subtle logic with &e Pythian 
endmsiasm of poetry* melted by the splendor and harmony 
of his periods into one irresistible stream of musical impres* 
sions* whidi hurry the persuasions onward as in a breathless 
career.*^ It was not for nothing that the young philosopher 
had begun as a dramatist 

The di£Bculty in understanding Plato lies precisely in this 
tozicating mixture of philosophy and poetry, of science and 
art; we cannot always tell in which db^cter of the dialogue 
die author speaks, nor in which form; whether he is litoral 
or speaks in metaphor, whether he Jests or is in earnest His 
love of Jest and irony and myth leaves us at times baffled; 
almost we could say of him tibat he did not teach except in 
parables. "Shall I, as an older person, speak to you, as younger 
men, in apologue or myth?" asks his Protagoras.^ These dia* 
logues* we are told, were written by Plato for the general 
reading public of his day: by dieir conversational method* 
their lively war of pros and cons, and their gradual develop* 
ment and frequent repetition of every important argument* 
they were explicitly adapted (obscure thous^ they may seem 
to us now) to the understancUng of the man who must taste 
philosophy as an occasional luxury, and who is compelled by 
die brevity of life to read as he who runs may read. Therefore 
we must be prepared to find in these dialogues much that is 
playful and metaphorical; much that is unintelligible except 
to sdiolars learned in the social and literary minutiae of 
Plato's time; much that today will seem irrelevant and fand* 
fill, but mi^^t well have served as the very sauce and flavor 
by which a heavy dish of thou^t was made digestible for 
xninds unused to philosophic faie. 

Let us confess, too, that Plato has in suffident abundance 
die qualities which he condemns. He inveighs against poets 

1^ Ortk PoHHctU Theory, 1918, p. 8. 
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and fhdir m 3 rtihi, fund proceeds to add one to die number of 
poets and hundreds to the number of myths* He complains 
of the priests (ifsho go about preaching hell and oflfming re- 
demption bom it for a ccmsideration-cf. The BeptMle, 864), 
but he himself is a priests a theokgian, a preadber, a super- 
moralist, a Savonarola denouncing art and inviting vanities 
to the fire. He adcnowledges. Shakespeare-like, ^t ^com- 
parisons are sUpper/* (Sophisi. 231), hut he slips out of one 
into another arid another and another; he condemns the 
Sophists as phrase-mongering disputants, but he himsdif Is not 
ab^e chopping logic Um a sophomore. Faguet parodfos hhn: 
**The whole is greater dian the partP— Suidy.— And the part 
is less than the whole?— Yes. • * . Therefore^ dearly, philoso- 
phers should rule the state?— What is tihat?— It is evid^t; let os 
go over it agaitL*** 

But this is the worst diat we can say of him; and aft^ it is 
said, the DidlogueemuBin one of the priceless treasures of the 
world.* Ihe best of them. The RepubUe, is a complete treatise 
in itsdf, Plato reduced to a book: here we shall find his meta- 
physics, his theology, his ethics, his psydiology, his pedagogy, 
his politics, his theory of art Here we shdl find problei^ 
leeMng with modernity and contemporary savor: cosmnunism 
and socialism, feminism and birth-control and eugenics, Nietas- 
sdiean problems of morality and aristocracy, Roosseauian 
problems of return to nature and libertarian education, Berg- 
sonian 4bm vUd and Freudian psychoanaly8is--eveitything is 
here. It is a feast for foe iUte, served by an unstinting host 
"Plato is philosophy, and philosophy Plato,’* says Emerson; 
and awards to The Republic foe words of Om^ about the 
Koran: "Bum foe libraries, for foeir value is in this book."^* 

Let us study The Republic. 

•pour inCon Uae FlaUm, Puli, 1905, p. 4. 

"The mcNt inpoitaiit of Uie diolosiie* mt Tho Apdogu of Sooratu, CrUo, 
Phmdo, Tho Sy nip otiliw, Plrndtur, Gorutar, PormoMoa, and Tho Statoamau. 
Tbe most inujotrluit pacia of Tho RepubUe (referenoei aio to naiainal]y'- 
imiid>ei<ed aectSooi, not to pages) are 3^-39, 336-77, 384-5, 392-496, 433-^ 
441-76. 481-3, 819-90, 579-94. Hie best edlUon Is Jowatt*s; tba moat ooo- 
venlent Is In tbe Svoqnasan seslas. Refesenoes are to Tho BopuBUc vnloM 
oOmriao staled. 


^Roproaontatioo Men, p. 41. 
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The discussion takes place in die house of Cephalus, a 
wealthy aristocrat. In the group are Glauoon and Adehnantus, 
brothers of Plato; and Thiasymachus* a gruff and exdtable 
Sophist. Socrates, who serves as the mouthpiece ol Plato in 
the dialogue, asks Cephalus: **What do you consider to be the 
greatest bk^ng which you have reap^ from wealth?* 
Cephalus answers that wealth is a blessing to him chiefly 
because It enables him to be generous and honest and fust 
Socrates, after his sly fashion, asks him fust what he means 
by fustice; and therewith lets loose the dogs of philosophio 
war. For nothing is so difficult as definition, nor anything so 
severe a test and exerdse of mental darity and skfll. Socrates 
finds it a simple matter to destroy one after another die defini- 
tions offered him; until at last Thrasymadhus, less patient dian 
the rest, breaks out *widi a roar*: 

*What folly has possessed you, Socrates? And why do you 
others all dr^ down at one another s feet in diis silly way? 
I say that if you want to know what fustice is, you dbould 
answer and not ask, and shouldn*t pride yourself on refuting 
others. . • . For there are many who can ask but cannot an- 
swer* (886). 

Socrates is not frightened; he continues to ask radier than 
answer; and after a minute of parry and thrust he provokes 
die unwary Ihrasymachus to commit himself to a definition: 

nUsteu, then,* says the angry Sophist, *I proclaim that 
mi^ Is ri£^ and fustioe is Am in terest of die stronger . . . • 
The different forms of government make laws, democratlQ, 
aristocratic, or autocratic, with a view to their respective in- 
terests; and these laws, so made by them to serve their Inter- 
ests, deliver to their subjects as ^jnstioe,* and punish as 
Hi^JiisI^ anyone vdio transgresses them. . • • I am Qieaking of 
Infustioe on a large scale; and my meudog will be most dearly 
seen in autocracy, which by hraud and force takes away the 
pr opert y of others, not retail but idiolesale. Now when a man 
has uJm away the money of the dtizens and made slaves of 
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tibem, then* Instead of swindler and thief he to called happy 
and Uessed by all For injustioe is censured because thm 
who censure it are afraid of suffering; and not from any scrapie 
they might have of dohig injustioe diemseivmr (338*44). 

This, of course, is the doctrine which our own day more or 
less cmrectly associates with the name of Nietzsche. Eerily 
1 laughed many a time over the weaklings who thou^t them- 
selves good bemuse they had lame paws.*^^ Stimer expressed 
the idea briefly when he said tiiat ^a handful of mi£^t is better 
than a bagful of right.* Perhi^ nowhere in the history of 
philosp{diy is the doctrine better formulated than by ^to 
himsdf in another dialogue, Gargias (483 f), where the 
Sophist CaDicles denounces morality as an invention of the 
w^ to neutralize the strength of the strong. 

They distribute praise and censure with a view to their own 
I n terests; they say that dishonesty is shameful and unjust- 
meaning by dishonesty the desire to have more than their 
neiidd’on; for knowing their own inferiorily, they would be 
only too fl^Ud to have equality. . • • But If tiheore were a man who 
had snflibient force [enter the Supennan], he would shake off 
and break through and escape from all this; he would tram- 
ple under foot ^ our formulas and spells and charms, and 
our laws, that sin agaiost nature. ... He who would truly 
live oufi^ to allow his desires to wax to the uttermost; but 
when they have gro w n to their greatest he should have cour- 
age and intelligenoe to minister to tiiem, and to satisfy all his 
IfxngiDgs. And this I affirm to be natural justice and nobility. 
But tile many cannot do this; and therefore they blame su^ 
persons, because they are ashamed of their own Inabilily, 
which they desire to conoeal; and hence they call intemper- 
ance base. • . . They enslave the nobler natures, and they 
praise justice only b^use they are cowards. 

This justice is a morality not for men but for foot-men (oude 
g/ar tmdroa ctiT andrapodou Unos) it is a slave-morality, not 
a heso-morality; the real virtues of a man are courage 
(andreia) and intelligence (phronesis).^ 

^Thm Spdkg Zaroihutin, New Yoiic. 1906, p. 166. 

WSor^at 491; of. Madilav«lli*t definitioii of vM as intailaet phis lofoe. 
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Perhaps this hard ^Hnunoralism" reflects the devdopmeiit ol 
imperiahm in the foreign policy of Adieus, and its ruthless 
treatment ol weaker states.^* ^our empire,** said Pericles in 
die oration whidi Thucydides invents for him, **i8 based on 
your own strength rather than the good will of your subjects.” 
And the same historian reports the Athenian envoys ooerdng 
Melos into Joiiiing Athens in the war against Sparta: ”Yoa 
know as well as we do that right, as the world goes, is only 
in question for equals in power; the strong do wl^t they can, 
and the weak suffer what they must**^* We have here the 
fundamental problem of ethics, the crux of the theory of nunal 
conduct What is JusticeP—shall we seek ri^teousness, or diall 
we seek powerP— is it better to be good, or to be strong 

How does Socrates— i.e., Plato— meet the challenge of this 
theoryP At first he does not meet it at all He points out that 
justice is a relation among individuals, depending on social 
organization; and that in consequence it can be studied better 
as part of the structure of a community than as a quality of 
personal conduct If, he suggests, we can picture a just state, 
we shall be in a better position to describe a just ii^viduaL 
Plato excuses himself for this digression on the score that in 
testing a man's vision we make hhxi read first large type^ then 
smaller; so, he argues, it is easier to analyze justice on a large 
scale than on the small scale of individual behavior. But we 
need not be deceived: in truth the Master is patdbing two 
books together, and uses the argument as a seam. He wishes 
not only to discuss the problems of personal moraUty, but the 
problems of social and political reconstruction as well. He 
has a Utopia up his sleeve, and is resolved to produce it. It 
is easy to forgive him, for the digression forms the core and 
value of his book. 

V. THE POLITICAL PROBLEM 

Justice would be a simple matter, says Plato, if men were 
simple; an anardbist communism would suffice. For a momeut 
he gives his imagination reign: 

**Bai!lcer, p. 73. 

'^History of the FetoponneHan War, ▼. 105. 
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Firsts then» let us consider yfihsti will be the£r way of life. . . . 
Win th^ not XHToduoe coin, and wine» and clothes, and shoes, 
and build hoo^ for thonselves? And when they are housed 
liiey wiU work in summer commonly stripped and barefoot, 
but in winter substantially clothed sood sh^ They wiU feed 
on barley and wheat, baki^ the wheat and kneading the flour, 
making noble puddings ai^ loaves; these they wfll serve up 
cm a mat of reed or dean leaves, themsdves reclining die 
while upon beds of yew or myrtle boud^ And they and their 
children will feast, drinking of the wine which they have 
made, wearing garlands cm tiheir heads, and having the praises 
of the gods cm their lips, living In sweet society, and having 
a cure diat their families do not exceed dieir means; for diey 
will have an eye to poverty or war. ... Of course diey will 
have a relish-Wt, and olives, and csheese, said cmions, and 
cabbages or other country herbs which are fit for boiling; and 
we shall give them a dessert of figs, and pulse, and beans, 
and myrdebeiries, and beechnuts u^ch th^ will roast at the 
fire, drinking in mcxleraticm. And with such a diet they may 
be expected to live in peace to a good old age, and beneath 
a shnuar life to their children afimr them (273), 

Observe here the passing reference to the control of popula- 
tion (by infanticide, presumably), to vegetarianism, and to 
a "return to nature," to the primitive simplicity whicdi Hebrew 
legend pictures in the Carden Eden. The whole has the 
sound of Diogenes the "Cynic," who, as the qi^thet implied, 
thought we should "him and live vrith the animab, they are 
so placid and self-contained"; and for a mcmient we are likely 
to classify Plato with St. Simon and Fourier and William 
Morris and Tolstoi. But he b a little more sceptical than these 
men of kindly faith; he passes quietly on to the question. Why 
is it that such a simple paraclise as he has described never 
comesP— why is it that these Utopias never arrive upon the 
map? 

He answers, because of greed and luxury. Men are not con- 
tent with a simple life: they are acquisitive, ambitious, com- 
petitive, and jealous; diey soon tire of what they have, and 
pine for what they have not; and they seldom desire anything 
unless it belongs to others. The result is the encroachment of 
one group upcm the territory erf another, the rivalry of groups 
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for the resources the soil* and dien war. Trade and finance 
develop, and bzing new class-divisions. ''Any ordinary city is 
in fact two dties, one the city of the poor, the other of the 
rich, each at war with the other; and in either division there 
are smaller onea-you would make a great mistake if you 
treated them as sin^e states’* (423). A mercantile bourgeoisie 
arises, whose members seek social position throu^ wealth 
and coniqpicuoas consumption: "they will spmid large sums 
of money on their wives'* (548). These changes in the distilbu- 
tion of wealth produce political changes: as the wealth of the 
merchant over-xeadies diat of the land-owner, aridocraoy 
gives way to a plutocratic oligarchy— wealdiy traders and 
bankers rule die state. Then statesmanship, which is the co- 
ordination of social forces and the adjustment of policy to 
growth, is r^laced by politics, which is the strategy of party 
and the lust for the spoils of ofiBce. 

Every form of government tends to perish by excess of its 
basic principle. Aristocracy ruins itself by limiting too narrow- 
ly the drde within which power is confined; oligarchy ruins 
itself by the incautious scramble for imme^ate wealth. In 
either case the end is revolution. When revolution comes it 
may seem to arise from little causes and petty whims; but 
thou^ it may spring frcnn slight occasions it is &e preci{dtate 
result of grave and accumulated wrongs; when a body is 
weakened by neglected ills, the merest exposure may bring 
serious disease (556). ‘Then democracy comes: the poor 
overcome their opponents, slaughtering some and banishing 
the rest; and give to the people an equal share of freedom 
and power*^ (^7). 

But even democracy ruins itself by excess— of democracy. 
Its basic principle is the equal right of all to hold office and 
determine public policy. This is at first glance a deli^tful 
arrangement; it becomes disastrous because the people are 
not properly equipped by CKlucation to select the best rulers 
and the wisest courses (588). "As to the people th^ have 
no understanding, and only repeat what their rulers axe 
pleased to tell them** (Fro^oras, 317); to get a doctrine 
accepted or rejected it is only necessary to have it praised 
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or ridiculed in a popular play (a hit, no doubt, at Aris- 
tophanes, whose ccHnedies attaclced almost every new idea). 
Mob-rule is a rough sea for the ship of state to ride; every 
wind of oratory stirs up the waters and deflects the course. 
The upshot of such a democracy is tyranny or autocracy; die 
crowd so loves flattery, it is so hungry for honey,*" that at 
last the wiUest and most unscrupulous flatterer, calling him- 
self the ""protector of the people"* rises to supreme power 
(565). (Consider the history of Rome.) 

The more Plato thinks of it, the more astounded he is at 
the folly of leaving to mob caprice and gullibility the selection 
of political officials— not to speak of leaving it to those shady 
and wealth-serving strategists who pull tibe oligarchic wires 
bdind die democratic stage. Plato complains that whereas 
In simpler mattm— Uke shoe-making— we think only a spe- 
dally-^tiained person vidll serve our purpose, in politics we 
presume that every one who knows how to get votes knows 
how to administer a city or a state. When we are ill we call 
for a trained physician, whose degree is a guarantee of specific 
preparation and tedinical competenoe-we do not ask for the 
handsomest physician, or the most eHoquent one; well tiien, 
when the whole state is ill diould we not look for the service 
and guidance of tiie wisest and the best? To devise a method 
of barring incompetence and knavery from public office, and 
of sdecting and preparing tiie best to rule for the common 
good-that is tibe problem of political philosophy. 

VI. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL PROBLEM 

But behind these political problems Bes the nature of man; 
to understand poBtics, we must, unfoitunatdiy, understand 
psychology. "Take man, Bke state"* (W5); ""governments vary 
as the dhfiffacters of men vary; . • . states are made out of the 
human natures which are in tiiem"* (544); the state is what it 
is because its dtissens are what tiiey are. llieiefoxe we need not 
expect to have better states until we have better men; till then 
an dianges wfll leave every essential thing unchang^. "TIow 
d i a rming people arel— always doctoring, increasing and com- 
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plicating their disorders, fancying they will be cured by some 
nostrum which somebody advises th^ to try, never getting 
better, but always growing worse. . . . Are they not as good as 
a play, trying their hand at legislation, and imagining that by 
reforms they will make an end to the dishonesties and rascali* 
ties of mankind— not knowing that in reality they are cutting 
away at the heads of a hydra?* (425). 

Let us examine for a moment the human material with 
which political philosophy must deal 

Human behavior, says Plato, flows from diree main sources: 
desire, emotion, and knowledge. Desire, appetite, impulse^ in- 
stinct— these are one; emotion, spirit, ambition, conrage-these 
are one; knowledge thought, intellect, reason— these axe one. 
Desire has its seat in the loins; it is a bursting reservoir of 
eneigy, fundamentally sexual. Emotion has its seat in the 
heart, in the flow and force of the blood; it is the organic reso- 
nance of eiiperience and desire. Knowledge has its seat in the 
head; it is the eye of desire, and can become the pilot of the 
souL 


These powers and qualities are all in all men, but in divers 
degrees. Some men are but the embodiment of desire; restless 
and acquisitive souls, who are absorbed in material quests 
quarrels, who bum with lust of luxuries and show, and who 
rate their gains always as naught compared with Aeir ever- 
receding goals; these are the men who dominate and manip- 
ulate industry. But there are others who are temples of feeling 
and courage, who care not so mudi what they fi^t for, as for 
victoiy in and for Itself* ; they are pugnacious rather thati 
^Isitive; their pride is in power rather than in possession, 
their joy is on the battle-fleld rather than in tibe mart: these 
^ the men who make the armies and navies of the world, 
^d last are the few whose delight is in meditation and nn- 
derstan^g; who yearn not for goods, nor for victoiy, but for 
toowMge; who leave bodi market and batde-fidd to lose 
th^elv^ in the quiet dailty of secluded thought; vAose 
is a light ratlw than a fire, whose haven is not power but 
w^d^ ^ wisdom, who stand aside unused 
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Now just as eflEective individual action implies that desire^ 
though wanned with emotion, is guided by Imowledge; so in 
the p^ect state the industrial forces would produce but they 
would not rule; the military forces would protect but diey 
would not rule; the forces of knowledge and science and phi« 
losophy would be nourished and protected, and diey would 
rule. Unguided by knowledge, the people are a multitude with* 
out order, like desires in disarray: the people need tiie guid- 
ance of philosophers as desires need the enU^temnent of 
knowledge. Huin comes when the trader, whose heart is 
lifted up by wealth, becomes ruler** (434) ; or when the gen- 
eral uses his army to establish a military dictatorship. The pro- 
ducer is at his best in the economic field, the warrior is at his 
best in battle; they are both at their worst in public office; and 
in their crude hands politics submerges stateananship. For 
statesmanship is a sdenoe and an art; one must have lived for 
it and been long prepared. Only a philosopher-king is fit to 
guide a nation. *TJntil philosophers are kings, or the kings and 
princes of this world have the spirit and power of philosophy, 
and wisdom and political leadership meet in the same man, 
• . . cities will never cease from fil, nor the human race** (473)* 

This is the key-stone of the an^ of Plato's thought 

m THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SOLUTION 

Well, then, what is to be done? 

We must ^gin by ^'sending out into the country all Ae in- 
habitants of the dty who are more than ten years old, and by 
taking possession of die children, who will &us be protected 
from the habits of their parents’* (540). We cannot build 
Utopia with young people corrupted at every turn by the ex- 
ample of their elders. We must start, so far as we can, with a 
dean slate. It is quite possible that some enli^tened ruler 
will empower us to make such a beginning widi some part or 
colony of his realm. (One ruler did, as we shall see.) In any 
case we must give to every child, and from the outset, fuU 
equality of educational opportunity; there is no telling where 
the light of talent or genius will br^ out; we must se^ it im- 
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partially everywlierei, in every rank and race. The first tom on 
our road is uMversal education. 

For the first ten years of life* education shall be predomi- 
Dandy physical; every sdbool Is to have a g ymn a sium and a 
playground; play and sport are to ^ the entire curriciiluxn; 
and in thig first decade sur^r health will be stored up as will 
make all medicine unnecessary. *To require the help of medi- 
cine because by lives of indolence and luxury nren have filled 
themselves like pods with waters and winch, * . • flatulence 
and catarrh— is not this a disgrace? . . . Our present system of 
medicine may be said to educate diseases,** to draw diem out 
into a long existence, rather than to cure them. But this is an 
absurdity of the idle xidi. **Vi^ben a caix>entef is ill he adcs the 
physician for a lou^ and ready remedy— an emetic^ or a 
purge, or cautery, or the knife. And if anyone tells him that he 
must go throu^ a course of dietetics, and swathe and swaddle 
his hmd, and aD that sort of thing, he replies at once diat he 
has no time to be ill, and that he sees no good in a life that is 
spent in nursing his disease to the neglect of his ordinary call- 
ing; and therefore, saying good-bye to this sort of physicians, 
he resumes his customary Aet, and eidier gets well Uves 
and does bis business, or, if his constitution fails, he dies and 
has done with it** (405-6). We cannot afFord to l^ve a nation 
of malingerers and invalids; Utc^ia must begin in the body of 
man. 

But mere athletics and gymnastics would make a man too 
one-sided. "How shall we find a gentle nature which has also 
great courage?— for they seem to be inconsistent with each 
other** (375). We do not want a nation of prize-filters and 
wei^t-lifters. Perhaps music will solve our problem: throii£^ 
music the soul learns harmony and rhythm, and even a dlqK>- 
sition to justice; for "can he who is harmoniously constitated 
ever be unjust? Is not this, daucon, why musical training is 
so powerful, because rh3dhm and hannony find their way into 
the secret places of the soul, bearing grace in their movements 
and making the soul graceful?" (401; Vrotagoras, 326). Music 
moulds character, and therefore shares in dete rmining social 
and political issues. "Damon tells me— and I can quite believe 
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whan modes of music oiiange^ tlie fimdameotal k 
the state diange mdth tiiem.'*^^ 

Music is valuable not oidy because it brings refinement of 
feeling and character, but also because it fneserves and re- 
stcnes bealtb. There are some diseases whi^ can be treated 
only tibrouG^ ibe mind (ChamUdeB^ 157): so die Coiybantic 
priest treated bysterical wmnen with wild pipe musio, wfaidi 
excited than to dance and dance till they fell to the ground 
exhausted, and went to sb^ When they awolm Ifa^ were 
cured The unconsdous sources dF human thoui^t axe touched 
and sootibed by such methods; and it is in these substrata of 
behavior and feding that genius sinks its roots. "*Nomanwheii 
conscious attains to true or inspired intuition, but ratiber when 
the power of intdlect is fettered in sleep or by disease or de- 
mentia**; the prophet (manHke) or genius is akin to the mad- 
man (matUke) (PhsBdrua, 244). 

Plato passes tm to a remarkable antidpatfcm of ^^psycho- 
analysis.** Our political psychology is peiplexed, he argues, be- 
cause we have not adequately studied the various appetites or 
instincts of man. Dreams may give us a due to some d the 
subtle and more elusive of these dispositions. 

Certain of the unneceisaxy ii^basures and Instfaicts are 
deemed to be unlawful; eveiy man appears to have them, but 
in some penons dey axe subfected to the control of law and 
reason Psnbltmated**], and the better desires prevailing over 
them, they axe either wholly suppressed, or rediic»d In strenglh 
and number; while in other persons thWe desires are stronger 
and more abundant 1 mean particalarly those desires which 
are awake wbm Uie reasoning and taming and ruling pofwer 
["censoii^} of the peraonalfty is asleep; the wild beast in our 
nature* gorged with meat and drink, starts up and walks about 
nnlrwl, and suxfelfs at his will; and diexe is no conceivable folly 
or crimes however shameless or nmxatural-not excepting incest 
or [^TEd^ios oonqileiri-cf which such a nature may 

not be guilty. . • . But vdxen a xnan*s pulse is healthy and tem- 
perate, and he goes to sleep cool and xationa], . . . having tor 
dulged his appetites neitfaer too much nor too litde^ but Just 

svGi. Daaid CyGoondlt *Xrt me write the fongi of • netfam, end I ease not 
wiio makes its lews. 
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BDOOfUi to lay tihem to sleep, . • • lie is Rien least likdiy to be 
the apoit of fandfui and lawless vislODS. ... In all of us, even 
In good men, tibere is such a latent wild beast natuxOi wbidhi 
peeis out In deep (571-2). 


Music and measure lend grace and healtih to the soul and to 
the body; but again, too much music is as dangerous as too 
mudi athletics. To be merely an athlete is to be nearly a sav- 
a|^ and tube merdiy a musician is to be ^melted and softened 
beyond what is good” (410). The two must be combined; and 
after atsbeen the individual practice of music must be aban- 
dcmed, dbou^ duual singing, Ifo communal games, will go 
on Ihrouj^iont life. Nor Is inusio to be merely music; it must 
be used to provide attractive forms for die somet im es unap* 
petizing contents of mathematics, history and science; diere is 
no reason why for the young diese diffi^t studies dioidd not 
be smoothed into verse and beautified with song. Even dien 
these studies are not to be forced upon an unwiOlng 
within limits a libertarian spirit must prevafl. 


Ihe slemrab of instruction . . . dionld be presented to the 
nuna in dmdhood, but not wHh ax^ Gompnlsion; for a free* 
sh ould be a freeman too In the acquisition of knowledge. 
... Koowiedge vdiidh Is aoquiied un^ oompolston has no 
noU on the mind. Therefore do not use oonmnlsion, but let 
eaxlv edocatkm be radier a sort of amusement; this will better 

enable you to find out the natural bent of die child (536). 

With minds so freely growing, and bodies made strong by 
and outdoor life of every Idnd, our ideal state would have 
a firm psychological and physirdo^^ base broad enouf^ for 
eivery possihility and every devdopment But a moral 
must be provided as well; the members of the oommunity 
must malm a unity; they must learn diat th^ are members erf 
mm araodier; tbat they owe to one anofhm certain amenities 
and obligations. Now since men are by nature aoquiddve, 
ftuou^ combative, and erotic, how shall we persuade diem to 
Mwe Aeau^P By die policeman’s onm^^mBeiit dnbP It 
fi a tootalmetbod, costly and initating. Thenls a better way, 
nna tnat is by lending to ttie moral Teq u iraments of ^ com- 
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mimity tibe sanctioa of sapecnatoxal authority. We xmirt have 
arriigion. 

Plato believes that a nation cannot be strong unless it be* 
lieves in God. A mere cosmic force, or first caus^ or 4lan vitdk 
that was not a person, could hardly inspire or devotimit 
or sacrifice; it amid not offer comfort to the hearts of the dis- 
tressed, nor courage to embattled souls. But a living God can 
do an this, and can stir or fri^tmi the self-seddng individual- 
ist into some moderathm of 1^ greed, some contrd of Us pas- 
sion. An the more so if to belief in G^ is added belief in per- 
sonal immortality: the hope of another life gives us courage to 
meet our own d^th, and to b^ with the death of our lovol 
ones; we axe twice armed if we fi^^t with faith. Granted that 
none of the beUefs can be demonstrated; that God may be 
after ah only the porsonified Ideal of our love and our hqpeb 
and that the soul is like the music of the lyre^ and dies vdfh 
the instrument that gave it form: yet surely (so runs the argu- 
ment, Pascal-like, of the Thasdo) it wffl do us no harm to be- 
lieve, and it may do os and our children immeasurable good. 

For we are Umly to have trouble widi these children of ours 
if we undertake to explain and Justify everything to their sim- 
ple minds. We shall have an especially hard time when they 
arrive at the age of twenty, and face tiie first scrutiny and test 
of what they have learned U all their years of equal ^ucation. 
Then wlD oome a ruthless weeding out; the Great Elimination, 
we mis^ call it Ihat test will be no mere academic examina- 
tion; it wiU be practical as well as theoretical: "tiiere shall also 
be toils and pains and conflicts prescribed for them** (413). 
Every kind of ability will have a chance to riiow itsdf , arid 
every sort of stiqddi^ wfll be hunted out into the light Ihose 
who fail will be assigned to tibe ecmiomic work of ^ natioo; 
they will be business men, and derks, and factory workers, and 
formers. Ihe test will be impartial and impersonal; whether 
one is to be a former or a pbflosophm will be determined not 
by monopolized opportunity or nepotic favoritism; the selec- 
tion will be more democratic than democracy. 

Those who pass this first test will receive ten more years of 
education and training, in body and mind and character. And 
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Aen they will face a second test, far sevexer Aan the first 
Those who fail will beccnne Ae auxiliaries, or executive aides 
and military officers of Ae state. Now it is fust in Aese great 
eliminations that we shall need every resource of pmuasion 
to get the ehminated to accept Aeir fate wi A urbanity and 
peace. For what is to prevent that great unselected majority. 
In the first test and Aat lesser but more vigorous and capable 
second group of Eliminees, from Aouldering arms and sma A- 
fng this Utopia of ours into a mouldering reminisoenceP What 
is to prevent Aem from establishing Aere and Aen a world in 
which again mere number or mere force will rule, and Ae 
Bkldy comedy of a sham democracy will refinaot itself da capo 
ad fiatmamP Then religion and f^A will be our only salva- 
tion: we shall tdl Aese young people Aat Ae divisions into 
which they have fallen are G^^deoeed and irrevooable-not 
ell Aeir tears shall wipe out one word of it We Aall tdl Aem 
the myA of Ae metals: 

^tUttens, you are brothers, yet Gk>d has framed you dif- 
fanendy. Some of you have Ae power of oommaxid; and these 
he has m a d e of gold, wherefore they have Ae grerinst honor; 
oAen of silver, to be axudUariet; oAeis again, who axe to be 
hnshan d m eo and craftsmen, be has made of brass and iron; 
and Ae apecSm will aaomSfy be preserved In Ae chfidien. 
But as yon axe of Ae same original family, a golden paxent 
will sometfanes have a silver son, or a silver paxent a golden 
son. And God prodaims • . . Aat if Ae son A a gdden or a 
Silver paxent has an admixtuxe of brass or lion, Aen natuxe 
xequixes a transposition of lanks; and Ae eye of Ae ruler must 
not be pitifol towards his child because he has to d^^^e nd in 
Ae scale to become a husbandman or an artisan, fust as Aere 
may be others sprung frxmi Ae artisan who axe xalsed 
to honor, and become guardians and amdliaries. For an orade 
says that when a man of laass or ton guaxds t^ it will 
be destxoyed** (415). 

Perhaps wiA this ^royal fable** we AaO secure a fairly geu* 
eial consent to Ae fuxAerance of our plan. 

But now what of Ae ludcy xemnant Aat ride Aese suo- 
oessive waves of selection? 
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Hiey axe tau^t philosophy. They have paw zeadhed tibe 
age of thirty; it would not have been wise to let them 
the dear ddi^ too early; • • • f or young men, when they first 
get the taste of phflosopl^ in thdr mouths, argue for amuse- 
mei^ and axe always eontradicting and xehxting, • • • like 
puppy-dogs who del^^t to tear and pull at all who come near 
tfa^" (539). This dw delight» philosophy, means two things 
chiefly: to think clearly, whid is metaphysics; and to rub 
wisely, whidi is politics. First then, our young Elite must 
learn to think demly. For that puzpose fibey shall study tibe 
doctrine of Ideas. 

But diis hunous doctrine of Ideas, embellished and ob- 
scured by the &ncy and poetry of Plato, is a discouraging 
maze to the modem studmit, and must have offered anchor 
severe test to the survivors of many siftings. The Idea dF a 
thing might be tibe **genexal idea** of die class to whidi it be- 
longs (t^ Idea of Jdin, or EHck, or Hany, is Man); or It 
might be the law or laws according to which the thing (Oper- 
ates (the Idea of Jchn would be Ae reduction of all his be- 
havior to *Wtuxal laws”); or it might be the perfect purpose 
and ideal towards which the thing and its chus may develop 
(the Idea of John is the John of Utopia). Very probably dm 
Idea is an of tliese-idea, law and ideal Behi^ the smr&oe 
phencmiena and pardculaxs which greet cmr senses, axe gen- 
eralizations, regularities, and direcdcms of development, nn- 
perceived by sensation but conceived by reason and thought 
These ideas, laws and ideals are more permanent— and diere- 
fore more ^VeaT— than the sense-perceived particular tibings 
through which we conceive and deduce diem: Man is more 
peimanent than Tom, or Dick, or Harry; this circle is b(»n 
with the movement of my pencil and dies under die attritfon 
of my eraser, birt the ccmception Circle goes on forever. lUs 
tree stands, and that tree foils; but the laws which determine 
what bodbs shall fall and when, and how, were without be- 
ginning, are now, and ever diall be, without end. There is, as 
the gende Spinoza would say, a world of things pmceived by 
sense, and a world of laws inferred by thought; we do not 
see the law of inverse squares but it is there, and every- 
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where; it was before anything began, and will survive when 
all the wodd of things is a finished tale. Here is a bridge: the 
sense perceives concrete and iron to a hundred mifiion tons; 
but the mathematician sees, with the mind^s eye, the daring 
end delicate adjustment of all diis mass of material to the 
laws of mechanics and mathematics and engineering, those 
laws according to which all good bridges that are made must 
be made; if the mathematician be also a poet, he will see 
riiese laws upholding the bridge; if the laws were violated 
the bridge would collapse into the stream beneath; the laws 
are the God that holds up the bridge in the hoUow of his 
hand. Aristotle hints something of this when he says riiat by 
Ideas Plato meant what Pythagoras meant by **number^ when 
he tau^ that this is a worid of numben (meaning pre* 
sumably that the world is ruled by mariiematical constancies 
and regularities). Plutarch tells us that according to Plato 
*X?od alwayrs geometrizes**; or, as Spinoza puts the same 
thought, God and the universal lavra of structure and operation 
are one and the same reality. To Plato, as to Bertrand Russell, 
mathematios is therefore the indispensable prelude to phi- 
losophy, and its highest form; over the doors of his Academy 
Plato placed, Dantesquely, these words, TLet no man ignorant 
of geomeilry enter here,*^* 

Without these Ideas— these generalizations, regularities and 
ideals— the world would be to us as it must seem to tiie first- 
opened eyes of the child, a mass of unclassified and unmean- 
ing particulars of sensation; for meaning can be given to things 
oidy by classifying and generalizing them, by finding the laws 
of theb beings, and the purposes and goals of their activity. 
Or tibe world without Ideas would be a heap of book-titles 
fallen haphazard out of the catalogue, as compared to the 
same titles arranged in order according to their classes, their 
sequences and their purposes; it would be die riiadows in a 
cave as compared with the sunlit realities without, which 
oast those fantastic and deceptive shadows within ( 514 ). 

>*Tlie dcMQs of Uie wrKument for Uie to torpre U tion here gfven of Uie 
doobine ol Ideas may be followed in D. G. Ritchie*! Plato^ Edtnbiurgli, 1902, 
MfMMdany pp. 49 and 85. 
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Therefore the essence of a hi^er education is the search for 
Ideas: for generalizations, laws of sequence^ and ideals of 
development; behind things we must discover their reilatioii 
and meaning, their mode and law of operation, the functimi 
and ideal they serve or adumbrate; we must dassify and co» 
brdinate oiir sense esqpeiience in tenns of law and purpose; 
only for lack of this does die mind of the imbecile differ &om 
the mind of Caesar. 

Well, after five years of training in this recondite doctrine 
of Ides^ this art of perceiving significant forms and causal 
sequences and ideal potentialities amid the welter and hazard 
of sensation; after ^e years of training in the application 
of this principle to the ^havior of men and the conduct of 
states; after this long preparation from diildhood throng 
youth and into die maturity of thirty-five; surdiy now these 
perfect products are ready to assume the royal purple and 
die hipest functions of public life?— surely they are at last 
die i^hfiosopher-kings who are to rule and to free the human 
race? 

AlasI not yet. Their education is still unfinished. For after 
all it has been, in the main, a theoretical education; something 
else is needed. Let these Fh.D.*s pass down now from the 
heists of philosophy into the ‘"cave** of the world of men and 
thi^; generalizations and abstractions are worthless except 
they be tested by this concrete world; let our students enter 
that world with no favor shown them; they shall compete with 
men of business, with hard-headed grasping individualists, 
with men of brawn and men of cunning; in diis mart of strife 
they shall learn frrnn the book of life itself; they diall hurt 
tibeir fingers and scratch their philosophic dims on the crude 
realities of the world; they sh^ earn their bread and butter 
by the sweat of their hi^ brows. And diis last and sharpest 
test shall go on ruthlessly for fifteen long years. Some of our 
perfect piquets will break under the pressure, and be sub* 
merged by this last great wave of elimination, llose that sur* 
vive, scarred and fifty, sobered and self-reliant, shorn of 
sdiolastic vanity by the merciless friction of life, and armed 
now with all the wisdom that tradition and experience, cul* 
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tore and conflict, can cooperate to give— tlieso men at last 
ffhall automatically become the rulers of the state, 

Vin. THE POLITICAL SOLUTION 

Automatically— without any hypocrisy of voting. Democracy 
means perfect equality of opportunity, especially in educa- 
tion; not the rotation of every Tom, Dic^ and Harry in public 
office. Every man shall have an equal chance to make him- 
self fit for the complex tasks of administration; but only those 
who have proved their mettle (or, in our myth, their metal), 
and have emerged from all tests with the insignia of skill, 
shall be eligible to rule. Public officials shall be chosen not 
by votes, nor by secret cliques pulling the unseen wires of 
democratic pretense, but by their own ability as demonstrated 
in the fundamental democracy of an equd race. Nor shall 
any man hold office without specific training, nor hold high 
office till he has first filled a lower office well (Gorgiaa, 514-5) . 

Is this aristocracy? Well, we need not be afraid of the 
word, if the reality is good which it betokens: words are wise 
men's counters, without value of their own; they are the 
money only of fools and politicians. We want to be ruled by 
the b^ which is what anstocracy means; have we not, Car- 
lyle-like, yearned and prayed to be ruled by the best? But 
we have come to think of aristocracies as her^tary: let it be 
csarefully noted that this Platonic aristocracy is not of that 
kind; one would rather call it a democratic aristocracy. For 
fhe people, instead of blindly electing the lesser of two evils 
presented to them as candidates by nominating cliques, wil! 
here be themselves, every one of them, the candidates; and 
will receive an equal chance of educational election to public 
office. There is no caste here; no inheritance of position or 
privilege; no stoppage of talent impecuniously bora; the son 
of a ruler begins on the same level, and relives the same 
treatment and opportunity, as the son of a bootblack; if the 
ruler's son is a dolt he falls at the first shearing; if the boot- 
black's son is a man of abihty the way is clear for him to be- 
come a guardian of the state (423). Career will be open to 
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talent wherever it is bom. This is a democracy of die schools 
—a hundredfold more honest and more efpective than a de- 
mocracy of the polls. 

And so, ‘‘setting aside every other business, the guardians 
will dedicate themselves wholly to the maintenance of free- 
dom in the state, making this their craft and engaging in no 
work which does not bear upon this end** (395). They shall 
be legislature and executive and court in one; even the laws 
shall not bind them to a dogma in the face of altered circum- 
stance; the rule of the guardians shall be a flexible intelligence 
unbound by precedent. 

But how can men of fifty have a flexible intelligence? Will 
they not be mentally plaster-casted by routine? Adeimantus 
(echoing, no doubt, some hot brotherly debate in Plato’s 
home) objects that philosophers are dolts or rogues, who 
would rule either foolishly, or selfishly, or both. “The votaries 
of philosophy who carry on the study not only in youth with a 
view to education, but as the pursuit of their maturer years— 
these men for the most part grow into very strange beings, 
not to say utter scoundrels; and the result with those who 
may be considered the best of them is, that they are made 
useless to the world by the very study which you extol” (487) . 
This is a fair enough description of some bespectacled modem 
philosophers; but Plato answers that he has guarded against 
this difficulty by giving his philosophers the training of Ue as 
weD as the erudition of the schools; that they will in con- 
sequence be men of action rather than merely men of thought 
—men seasoned to high purposes and noble temper by long 
experience and trial. By philosophy Plato means an active cul- 
ture, wisdom that mixes with die concrete busyness of life; 
he does not mean a closeted and impractical metaph 3 ^cian; 
Plato “is the man who least resembles Kant, which is (with 
aU respect) a considerable merit.”^^ 

So much for incompetence; as for rascality we may provide 
against that by establishing among the guardians a system of 
communism: 


>*Fagaet, p. 10. 
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In die first place none of them should have any propert y be- 
yond what is absolutely necessary; neither should th^ have a 
private houses with bars and bolts, closed against any one who 
has a mind to enter; their provisions should be only such as 
are required by trained warriors, who are men of tamperanoe 
and courage; their agreement is to receive from the cithsens a 
fixed rate of pay, enough to meet the expenses of the year, and 
no more; and they will have common meals and live together, 
like soldiers In a camp, tkild and silver we will tell them that 
have from God; the diviner metal is within them, and 
they have therefore no need of that earthly dross whldi passes 
under the name of gold, and fmght not to pollute the divine 
by earthly admixture, for that commoner metal has been the 
source of many unholy deeds; but their own is undefiled. And 
they alone of bH the cdtizens may not touch or handle silver or 
gold, or be under the same roof with diem, or wear tiiem, 
or drink from them. And this will be their salvation, and the 
salvation of the State. But should they ever acquire homes 
or lands or mon^ of their own, th^ will become house- 
keepers and husbandinen instead of guardians; enemies and 
tyrants instead of allies of the other citbsens; hating and be- 
ing hated, plotting and being plotted against; tb^ will pass 
throufi^ life In mudi greater terror of internal than of 
temal enemies; and die hour of min, both to themsdhres and 
to the rest of the State, will be at hand (418-17). 

This anaxkgement will make it unprofitable, as weH as dan- 
gerous, for the guardians to rule as a clique seeking the good 
of their class rather than that of the community as a whole. 
For they will be protected from want; the necessities and 
modest Imnuies of a noble life will be theirs in regular provi- 
sion, without the searing and wrinkling care of economic 
worry. But by the same token they will be precluded from 
cupidity and sordid ambitions; they will always have Just so 
much of the world’s goods, and no more; they will be like 
physicians establishing, and riiemselves accepting, a dietary 
for a imtion. They will eat together, like consecrated men; 
they will sle^ together In single barracks, like soldieocs sworn 
to simplicity. ’Triends should have all things in common,” as 
Pythagoras used to say {Laws 807). So the authority of the 
guardians will be sterilized, and their power made poison- 
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less; iheir sole reward will be honor and the sense of service 
to the group. And they will be such men as from the begin- 
ning have deliberately consented to so materially limited a 
career; and such men as at the end of their stem training will 
have learned to value the high repute of the statesman above 
the crass emoluments of the office-seeking politicians or the 
"economic man.^ At their coming the battles of party politics 
will be no more. 

But what will their wives say to all this? Will they be con- 
tent to forego the luxuries of life and the conspicuous con- 
sumption of goods? The guardians will have no wives. Their 
communism is to be of women as well as of goods. They are 
to be freed not only from the egoism of self, but from the ego- 
ism of family; they are not to be narrowed to the anxious ac- 
quisitiveness of the prodded husband; they are to be devoted 
not to a woman but to the community. Even their children 
shall not be specifically or distinguishably theirs; all children 
of guardians shall be taken from their mothers at birth and 
brought up in common; their particular parentage will be lost 
in the scuffle (460). All the guardian-mothers will care for 
all the guardian-children; the brotherhood of man, within these 
limits, will graduate from phrase to fact; every boy will be a 
brother to every other boy, every girl a sister, every man a 
father, and every woman a mother. 

But whence will these women come? Some, no doubt, the 
guardians will woo out of the industrial or military classes; 
others will have become, by their own right, members of the 
guardian class. For there is to he no sex barrier of any land in 
this community; least of all in education—the girl shall have the 
same intellectual opportunities as the boy, the same chance 
to rise to 4he highest positions in the state. When Claucon 
objects (453 f) that this admission of woman to any office, 
provided she has passed the tests, violates the principle of 
the division of labor, he receives the sharp reply diat division 
of labor must be by aptitude and ability, not by sex; if a 
woman shows herself capable of political administration, let 
her rule; if a man shows himself to be capable only of wash- 
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ing dishes, let him fulfil the function to whidti Ptovidence has 
assigned him. 

Community of vraves does not mean indisciiminate mating; 
rather there is to be strict eugenic supervision of all nq^iroduo- 
tive relations. The argument from the breeding ef ftnimnla 
here starts its wandering career: if we get such good results 
in breeding cattle selectively for qualities desired, and from 
breeding only from the best In each generation, why diould 
we not apply similar principles to the matings of mankind? 
(459). For it is not enough to educate the child piqperly; 
he must be properly bom, of select and healthy ancestry; 
^education should b^n h^ore birth*' (Laws, 780). There- 
fore no man or woman shall procreate unUss in perfect 
health; a health certificate is to be required of every bride and 
groom (Laws, 772). Men may reproduce only when tiiey are 
above thirty and under forty-five; women only when they are 
above twenty and under forty. Men unmarried by thirty-five 
are to be taxed Into felicity (Laws, 771). OfiEspring bom of 
unhcensed matings, or deformed, are to be exposed and left 
to die. Before and after the ages specified for procreation, 
mating is to be free, on condition that the foetus be aborted. 
"We grant this permission with strict orders to the parties to 
do all in their power to prevent any embryo from seeing the 
li^t; and if any should force its way to birth, they must un- 
derstand that the offspring of such a union cannot be main- 
tained, and they must make their arrangements according/' 
(461). The marriage of relatives is prohibited, as iwdn^iTig 
degeneration (310). The best of either sex Aould be 
with the best as often as possible, and the Inferior with the 
inferior; and they are to rear the offspring of the <me sort but 
not that of the other; for this is the only way of keeping the 
ffoc^ in prime condition. . . , Our braver and better youth, 
besides their other honors and rewards, are to be permitted a 
greater variety of mates; for such fatiiers ouj^t to have as 
many sons as possible*^ (459-60). 

But our eugenic society must be protected not only from 
disease and deterioration within, but from enemies without 
It must be ready, if need be, to wage successful war. Our 
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model community would of course be pacific, for It would 
restrict population within the means of subsistence; but neigh* 
boring states not so managed might well look upon the or- 
derly prosperity of our Utopia as an invitation to raid and 
rapine. Hence, while deploring the necessity, we shall have, 
in our intermediate class, a sufficient numb^ of well-trained 
soldiers, living a hard and simple life like the guardians, on 
a stated modicum of goods supplied by their *‘maintainers and 
fore-fathers,** the people. At the same time every precaution 
must be tsJcen to avoid the occasions of war. The primary 
occasion is overpopulation (373); the second is foreign trade, 
with the inevitable disputes that interrupt it. Indeed, com- 
petitive trade is really a form of war; "peace is only a name" 
(Lotos, 622). It will be well then to situate our ideal state 
considerably inland, so that it shall be shut out from any high 
development of foreign commerce. "Tlie sea fills a country 
with merchandise and money-making and bargaining; it breeds 
in men's minds habits of financial greed and faithlessness, alike 
in its internal and in its foreign relations’* {Laws, 704-7). 
Foreign trade requires a large navy to protect it; and naval- 
ism is as bad as militarism. "In every case the guilt of war is 
confined to a few persons, and the many are friends" (471). 
The most frequent wars are precisely the vilest— dvil wars, 
wars of Greek against Greek; let the Greeks form a pan- 
Hellenic league of nations, uniting lest "the whole Greek race 
some day fall under the yoke of barbarian peoples" (469). 

So our political structure will be topped with a small class 
of guardians; it will be protected by a large class of soldiers 
and "auxiliaries"; and it vdll rest on the broad base of a com- 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural population. This last or 
economic class will retain private property, private mates, and 
private families. But trade and industry wfil be regulated by 
the guardians to prevent excessive individual wealth or pover- 
ty; anyone acquiring more than four times the average pos- 
session of the citizens must relinquish the excess to the state 
(Laws, 714 f). Perhaps interest will be forbidden, and profits 
limited (Laws, 920). The communism of die guardians is im- 
practicable for the economic class; the distinguishing charac- 
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tenstics of tliis class are powerful instixicts of acqtiisition and 
€X>mpetition; some noble souls among them will be free from 
this fever ct combative possession, but the mafority of men 
are consumed with it; they hunger and thirst n^ after 
eousness, nor after honor, but ai^ i>ossessioDS endlessly mul- 
tiplied. Now men engrossed in the pursuit of money are unfit 
to rule a state; and our entire plan rests on the hope that if the 
guardians rule wdl and live simply, the eoanomlc man will be 
willing to let them monc^lae administration if they permit 
him to monopolize luxury. In short, the perfect society would 
be that in which each dlass and each unit would be doing the 
work to which its nature and aptitude best adapted it; in 
which no class or individual would interfere with others, but 
all would oodperate In difference to produce an efficient and 
harmonious whole (4S3-4). That would be a just state. 

DL THE ETHICAL SOLUTION 

And now our political digression is ended, and we are ready 
at last to answer the question with which we began— What is 
justice? There are only three things worth while in world- 
justice, beauty and truth; and perhaps none of them can be 
defined. Four hundred years after Plato a Roman procurator 
of Judea asked, helplessly, "What is truthr-and philoso- 
phers have not yet answer^ nor told us what is beauty. But 
for justice Plato ventures a definition. “Justice,** he says, “is 
the having and doing what is one's own** (433) . 

This has a disappointing sound; after so mudb delay we 
expected an infallible revelation. What does the definition 
mean? Simply that each man shall receive the equivalent of 
what he produces, and shall perform the function for which 
he is best fit A just man is a man in just the right places 
his best ftud giving the full equivalent of what he receives. A 
society of just men would be therefore a hi^y harmonious 
and efficient group; for every element would be in its places 
fulfilling its appropriate function like the pieces in a perfect 
orchestra. Justice in a society would be like that harmony of 
relationships whereby the planets are held together in their 
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ocdeily (or, as P3^agora8 would have said, their musical) 
movement. So organized, a society is fit for survival; and jus- 
tice receives a kind of Darwinian sanction. Where men are 
out of their natural places, where the business man subordi- 
nates the statesman, or the soldier usurps the position of the 
king- 4 here the coordination of parts is destroyed, the joints 
decay, the society disintegrates and dissolves. Justice is ef- 
fective codrdination. 

And in the individual too, justice is effective codrdination, 
the harmonious functioning of the elements in a man, each 
in its fit place and each making its codperative contribution 
to behavior. Every individual is a cosmos or a chaos of de- 
sires, emotions and ideas; let these fall into harmony, and 
the individual survives and succeeds; let them lose their proper 
place and function, let emotion try to become the light of 
action as well as its heat (as in the fanatic), or let thou^ 
try to become the heat of action as well as its light (as in the 
inte]]eotual)—and disintegration of personality begins, failure 
advances like the inevitable night. Justice is a taxis kai kosmas 
—an order and beauty— of the parts of the soul; it is to the soul 
as health is to the body. All evil is disharmony: between man 
and nature, or man and men, or man and himself. 

So Plato replies to Thrasymachus and Callicles, and to all 
Nietzscheans forever: Justice is not mere strengtih, but har- 
monious strength— desires and men falling into that order 
which constitutes intelligence and organization; justice is not 
the right of the stronger, but the effective harmony of the 
whole. It is true that the individual who gets out of Ae place 
to which his nature and talents adapt him may for a time 
seize some profit and advantage; but an inescapable Nemesis 
pursues him— as Anaxagoras spoke of the Furies pursuing any 
planet Aat should wander out of its orbit; Ae terrible baton 
of Ae Nature of Things drives Ae refractory^instrument back 
to its place and its pitch and its natural note. The Corsican 
lieutenant may try to rule Europe wiA a ceremonious despot- 
ism fitted better to an ancient monarchy Aan to a dynasty 
bom overnight; but he ends on a prison-rock in Ae sea, rue- 
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fufly recc^nizing; that he is “the skve of die Nature of Things." 
Injustioe will out. 

There is nothing bizarrely new in this conception; and in- 
deed we shall do well to suspect, in philosophy, any doctrine 
which plumes itself on novelty. Truth changes her garments 
frequently (like every seemly lady), but under the new habit 
she remains always Ae same. In morals we need not expect 
startiing innovations: despite the interesting adventures of 
Sophists and Nietzscheans, all moral conceptions revolve about 
the good of the whole. Morality begins with association and 
interdependence and organization; life in society requires the 
concession of some part of the individual's sovereignty to the 
common order; and ultimately the nonn of conduct becomes 
the welfare of the group. Nature will have it so, and her 
Judgment Is always final; a group survives, in competition or 
conflict with another group, according to its unity and power, 
according to the ability of its members to codperate for com- 
mon ends. And what better cooperation could there be dian 
that should be doing that whldb he can do best? This 
is the goal of organization which every society must seek, 
if it would have life. Morality, said Jesus, is kindness to the 
weak; morality, said Nietzsche, is the bravery of the strong; 
morality, says Plato, is the effective harmony of the whole. 
Probably all three doctrines must be combined to find a perfect 
ethics; but can we doubt which of die elements is funda- 
mental? 

X, CRITICISM 

And now what shall we say of this whole Utopia? Is it 
feasible? And if not, has it any practicable features whidb 
we could turn to contemporary use? Has it ever in any place 
or measure been realized? 

At least the last question must be answered in Plato’s favor. 
For a thousand years Europe was ruled by an order of guard- 
ians considerably like that which was visioned by our phi- 
losopher. During the Middle Ages it was customary to classify 
the population of Christendom into lahoratores (workers), beU 
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latores (soldiers), and oratores (clergy). The last group, 
thou^ small in number, monopolizaed the instruments and op- 
portunities of culture, and ruled with almost unlimited sway 
half of the most powerful continent on the globe. The clergy, 
like Plato's guardians, were placed in authority not by the 
sufiFrages of the people, but by their talent as shown ia ec- 
clesiastical studies and administration, by thdr disposition to a 
life of meditation and simplicity, and (x>erhap8 it should be 
added) by the influence of tibeir relatives with the powers of 
state and church. In the latter half of the period in which 
they ruled, the clergy were as free from family cares as even 
Plato could desire; and in some cases, it would seem, they 
enjoyed no litde of the reproductive freedom accorded to the 
guardians. Celibacy was part of the psychological structure 
of the power of the clergy; for on the one hand they were un- 
impeded by the narrowing egoism of the family, and on the 
other their apparent superiority to the call of the flesh added 
to the awe in which lay sinners held them, and to the readi- 
ness of these siimers to bare their lives in the confessionat 

Much of the politics of Catholicism was derived from Plato's 
“royal lies," or influenced by them: the ideas of heaven, pur- 
gatory, and hell, in their medieval form, are traceable to the 
last book of the Republic; the cosmology of scholasticsm comes 
largely from the Tknwus; the doctrine of realism (the objec- 
tive reality of general ideas) was an interpretation of the 
doctrine of Ideas; even the educational “quadrivium" (arith- 
metic, geometry, astronomy and music) was modeled on the 
curriculum outlined in Plato. With this body of doctrine the 
people of Europe were ruled with hardly any resort to force; 
and they accepted this rule so readily that for a thousand 
years they contributed plentiful material support to their 
rulers, and asked no voice in the government. Nor was this 
acquiescence confined to the general population; merchants 
and soldiers, feudal chieftains and cavil powers all bent the 
knee to Rome. It was an aristocracy of no mean political 
sagacity; it built probably the most marvelous and powerful 
organization which the world has ever known. 

The Jesuits who for a time ruled Paraguay were semi- 
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Platonic guardians, a clerical oligarchy empowered by Ae 
possession of knowledge and skill in the midst of a barbarian 
population. And for a Hme the Communist Party which ruled 
Russia after die revolution of November, 1917, took a form 
strangely reminiscent of the Republic, Ihey were a small 
minority, held together almost by religious conviction, wield- 
ing the weapons of orthodoxy and excommunication, as sternly 
devoted to their cause as any saint to his, and h'ving a frugal 
eodstence while ruling half the soil of Europe. 

Such examples indicate that within limits and with mod- 
ifications, Plato’s plan is practicable: and indeed he himself 
had derived it largely from actual practice as seen on his 
travels. He had been impressed by the Egyptian theocracy: 
here was a great and ancient civilization ruled by a small 
priestly class; and compared with the bickering and tyranny 
and incompetence of the Athenian Eccleaia Plato felt that the 
Egyptian government represented a much higher form of state 
(Laws, 819). In Italy he had stayed for a time with a Pythag- 
orean community, vegetarian and communist, which had for 
generations controlled the Greek colony in which it lived. 
In Sparta he had seen a small ruling class living a hard and 
simple life in common in the midst of a subject population; 
eating together, restricting mating for eugenic ends, and 
giving to the brave the privilege of many wives. He had no 
doubt heard Euripides advocate a community of wives, the 
liberation of slaves, and the pacification of the Greek world 
by an Hell^c league {Medea, 230: Fragm., 655); no doubt, 
too, he knew some of the Cynics who had developed a strong 
communist movement among what one would now caU the 
Socratic Left. In short, Plato must have felt that in propound- 
ing his plan he was not making an impossible advance on 
realities which his eyes had seen. 

Yet critics from Aristotle's day to ours have found in the 
Republic many an opening for objection and doubt. 'These 
things and many ofhers," says the Stagirite, with cynical 
brevity, "have been invented several times over in the course 
of ages.” It is very pretty to plan a society in which all men 
will be brotiiers; but to extend such a term to all our male 
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contemporaries is to water out of it all wanntii and signifi- 
cance. So with common property: it would mean a dilution 
of responsibility; when everything belongs to everybody no- 
body will take care of anything. And finally, argues the great 
conservative, communism would fiing people into an intolera- 
ble continuity of contact; it would leave no room for privacy 
or individuality; and it would presume such virtues of patience 
and codperation as only a saintly minority possess. *We must 
neither assume a standard of virtue whi^ is above ordinary 
persons, nor an education which is exceptionally favored by 
nature and dicumstance; but we must have regard to the life 
which the majority can share, and to the forms of government 
to which states in general can attain.** 

So far P]ato*8 greatest (and most jealous) pupil; end most 
of the criticisms of later date strike the same chord. Plato 
underrated, we are told, the force of custom accumulated in 
the institution of monogamy, and in the moral code attadied 
to that institution; he underestimated the possessive jealousy 
of males in supposing that a man would be content to have 
merely an aliquot portion of a wife; he minimized the maternal 
instinct in supposing that mothers would agree to have their 
children taken from them and brought up in a heartless 
anonymity. And above all he forgot that in aboliriiing the 
family he was destroying the great nurse of morals and the 
chief source of those co6x>erative and communistio habits 
which would have to be the psychological basis of his state; 
with unrivaled eloquence he sawed off die branch on which 
he sat 

To all these criticisms one can reply very simply, that they 
destroy a straw man. Plato ^q>licitly exempts die majority 
from his communistic plan; he recognizes clearly enou^ that 
only a few are capable of the material self-denial which he 
proposes for his ruling dass; only the guardians will call every 
guardian brother or sister; only the guardians will be without 
gold or goods. The vast majority will retain all respectable 
institutions— property, money, luxury, competilion, and what- 
ever privacy they may desire. They will have marriage as 
monogamic as they can bear; and all the morals derived from 
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it and from the family; the fathers shall keep their wives and 
the mothers shall keep their children ad libitum and nauseam. 
As to the guardians, their need is not so mu(di communistic 
disposition as a sense of honOT, and love of it; pride and not 
kindness is to hold them up. And as for the maternal instinct, 
it is not strong before the birth, or even ihe growth, of the 
child; the average mother accepts the newborn babe rather 
with resignation than with joy; love for it is a development, 
not a sudden miracle, and grows as the child grows, as it 
takes form under the painstaking care of the mother; not 
until it has become the embodiment of maternal artistry does 
it irrevocably catch the heart 

Other objections are economic rather than psychological. 
Plato’s republic, it is argued, denounces the division of every 
city into two cities, and then offers us a city divided into 
diree. The answer is that the division in the first case is by 
economic oonfiict; in Plato’s state the guardian and auxiliary 
classes are specifically excluded from participation in this 
competition for gold and goods. But then the guardians 
would have power without responsibility; and would not this 
lead to tyranny? Not at aH; they have political power and 
direction, but no economic power or wealth; the economic 
class, if dissatisfied with the guardians’ mode of rule, could 
hold up the food supply, as Parliaments control executives 
by holding up the budget. Well, then, if the guardians have 
political but not economic power, how can they maintain 
their rule? Have not Harrington and Marx and many others 
shown that political power is a reflex of economic power, 
and becomes precarious as soon as economic power passes 
to a politically subject group — as to the middle classes in the 
eighteenth century? 

This is a very fundamental objection, and perhaps a fatal 
one. The answer might be made that the power of the Roman 
Catholic Church, which brought even kings to kned at 
Canossa, was based, in its earlier centuries of rule, rather 
on the inculcation of dogmas than on the strategy of wealth. 
But it may be that the long dominion erf die Church was due 
to the agricultural condition of Europe: an agricultural popula- 
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Hon is indined to supernatural belief by its helpless depend* 
ence on the caprice of the elements* and by that inability 
to control nature which always leads to fear and Hience to 
worship; when industry and commerce developed, a new 
type of mind and man arose, more realisHo and terrestrial, 
and the power of the Church began to crumble as soon as 
it came into confiict with this new economic fact Political 
power must repeatedly readjust itself to the changing balance 
of economic forces. The economic dependence Flato*s 
guardians on the economic class would very soon reduce 
them to the controlled poliHcal execuHves of that class; even 
the manipulation of military power would not long forestall 
this inevitable issue-^y more than the military forces of 
revolutionary Russia could prevent the development of a 
proprietary individualism among the peasants who oootiolled 
the growth of food, and therefore the fate of the nation. Only 
this would remain to Plato: that even thou£^ political policies 
must be determined by the economically dominant group, 
it is better that those policies should be administered by 
officials specifically prepared for the purpose, dian by men 
who stumble out of commerce or manufacturing into political 
office without any training in the arts of statesmanship. 

What Plato lacks above all, perhaps, is the Heracleitean 
sense of fiux and change: he is too anxious to have the moving 
picture of this world become a fixed and still tableau. He 
loves order exclusively, like any timid philosopher; he has 
been frightened by the democratic turbulence of Athens Into 
an extreme neglect of individual value; he arranges men in 
classes like an entomologist classifying files; and he is not 
averse to uring priestly humbug to secure bis ends. His state 
is static; it mi^ easily become an old-fogey society, ruled 
by infimdble octogenarians hostile to invention and jealous 
of change. It is mere science without art; it exalts order, so 
dear to the scientific mind, and quite neglects fhat liberty 
which is the soul of art; it worships the name of beauty, but 
exiles the artists who alone can make beauty or point it out 
It is a Sparta or a Prussia, not an ideal state. 

And now that these unpleasant necessities are candidly 
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mitten down, it remains to do willing homage to the power 
and profundity of Plato's conception. Essentially he is right— 
Is he not?— what this world needs is to be ruled by its wisest 
men. It is our business to adapt his thought to our own times 
and limitations. Today we must take democracy for granted: 
we caimot limit the suffrage as Plato proposed; but we can 
put restrictions on the holding of office, and in this way secure 
that mixture of democracy and aristocracy which Plato seems 
to have in mind. We may accept without quarrel his conten- 
tion that statesmen should be as specifically and thoroughly 
trained as physicians; we might establish departments of 
political science and administration in our universities; and 
when these departments have begun to function adequately 
we might make men ineligible for nomination to political 
office unless they were graduates of such political schools. 
We might even make every man eligible for an office who 
had been trained for it, and thereby eliminate entirely that 
complex system of nominations in which the corruption of 
our democracy has its seat* let the electorate choose any man 
who, properly trained and qualified, announces himself as a 
candidate. In this way democratic choice would be im- 
measurably wider than now. when Tweedledum and Tweedle- 
dee stage their quadrennial show and sham. Only one amend- 
ment would be required to make quite democratic this plan 
for the restriction of office to graduates in administrative 
technique; and that would be such equality of educational 
opportunity as would open to all men and women, irrespective 
of the means of their parents, the road to university training 
and political advancement. It would be very simple to have 
municipalities and counties and states offer scholarships to all 
graduates of grammar school high school and college who 
had shown a certain standard of ability, and whose parents 
were financially unable to see them through the next stage 
of the educational process. That would be a democracy 
worthy of the name. 

Finally, it is only fair to add that Plato understands that 
his Utopia does not quite fall within the practicable realm. 
He admits that he has described an ideal difficult of attain- 
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meat; he answers that there is never&eless a value in painting 
these pictiixes of our desire; man^s significance is that he 
can image a better world, and will some part of it at least 
into reality; man is an ammal that makes Utopias. **We look 
before and after and pine for what is not** Nor is it all without 
result: many a dream has grown limbs and walked, or grown 
wings and fiown, like the dream of Icarus that men might 
fiy. After all, even if we have but drawn a picture, it may 
serve as goal and model of our movement and behavior; when 
sufficient of us see the picture and follow its ^eam, Utopia 
will find its way upon the map. Meanwhile ^in heaven th^ 
is laid up a pattern of such a city, and he who desires may 
behold ft, and beholding, govern himself accmdin^y. But 
whether Aere really is or ever will be such a city on earth, 
... he win act according to the laws of that city, and no 
other** (592). The good man will apply even in the imperfect 
state, the p^ect law. 

Nevertheless, with all these concessions to doubt, the 
Master was bold enough to risk himself when a chance 
offered to realize his plan. In the year 887 b. g. Plato re- 
ceived an invitation from Dionysius, ruler of the then flourish- 
ing and pow^ful Syracuse, capital of Sicily, to come and 
turn his kingdom into Utopia; and the philosopher, thinking 
like Turgot ffiat ft was easier to educate one man-even 
though a king-^than a whole people, consented. But when 
Dionysius found that the plan required either that he diould 
become a philosopher or cease to be a king, he balked; and 
the upshot was a bitter quarrel. Story has it that Plato was 
sold into slavery, to be rescued by his friend and pupil An- 
niceris; who, when Plato’s Athenian followers wished to re- 
imburse him for the ransom he had paid, refused, saying 
that they should not be the only ones privileged to help 
philosophy. This (and, if we may bebeve Diogenes Laertius, 
another similar) experience may account for the disillusioned 
conservatism of Plato’s last work, the Laws, 

And yet the closing years of his long life must have been 
fairly happy. His pupils had gone out in every direction, and 
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their success had made him honored everywhere. He was 
at peace in his Academe, walking from group to group of 
his students and giving them problems and tasks on which 
they were to make research and, when he came to them 
again, give report and answer. La Rochefoucauld said that 
^*few know how to grow old.*" Plato knew: to learn like 
Solon and to teach like Socrates; to guide the eager young, 
and find the intellectual love of comrades. For his students 
loved him as he loved them; he was their friend as well as 
their philosopher and guide. 

One of his pupils, facing that great abyss called marriage, 
invited the Master to his wedding feast Plato came, rich 
with his eighty years, and joined the merry-makers ^dly. 
But as the hours laughed themselves away, the old philosopher 
retired into a quiet comer of the house, and sat down on a 
chair to win a little sleep. In the morning, when the feast was 
over, the tired revellers came to wake him. They found that 
during the night, quietly and without ado, he had passed 
from a little sleep to an endless one. All Athens follow^ him 
to the grave. 



CHAPTER n 


Aristotle and Greek Science 

I. THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


A ristotle was bom at Stagira, a Macedonian dty some two 
hundred miles to the north of Athens^ in the year 384 
B. c. His father was friend and physician to Amyntas, King 
of Macedon and grandfather of Alexander. Aristotle himself 
seems to have become a member of the great medical fraternity 
of Asclepiads. He was brought up in the odor of medicine 
as many later philosophers were brought up in the odor of 
sanctity; he had every opportunity and encouragement to 
develop a scientific bent of mind; he was prepared from the 
beginning to become the founder of science. 

We have a choice of stories for his youth. One narrative 
represents him as squandering his patrimony in riotous living* 
joining the army to avoid starvation* returning to Stagira to 
practice medicine, and going to Athens at the age of thirty 
to study philosophy under Plato. A more dignified story takes 
him to Athens at the age of eighteen, and puts him at once 
under tibie tutelage of the great Master; but even in this likelier 
account there is suflBcient echo of a reckless and irregular 
youth, living rapidly.^ The scandalized reader may console 
himself by observing that in either story our philosopher 
anchors at last in the quiet groves of the Academy. 

Under Plato he studied eight—or twenty— years; and indeed 
the pervasive Platonism of Aristotle^s speculations— even of 
those most anti-Platonic— suggests the longer period. One 
would like to imagine these as very happy years; a brilliant 
pupil guided by an incomparable teacher, walking like Creek 
lovers in the gardens of philosophy. But they were both 
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geniuses; and it is notorious that geniuses accord with one 
another as harmoniously as dynamite widi fire. Almost half 
a century separated them; it was difBcult for understanding 
to bridge the gap of years and cancel the incompatibility of 
souls. Plato recognized the greatness of this strange new 
pupil from the supposedly barbarian north, and spoke of him 
once as the Nous of the Academy,— as if to say. Intelligence 
personified. Aristotle had spent money lavidily in the col- 
lection of books (that is, in those prindess days, manuscripts); 
he was the first, after Euripides, to gather togedier a library; 
and the foundation of the principles of library dassificatioD 
was among his many contributions to scholar^p. Therefore 
Plato spoke of Aristode's home as "the house of the reader,*" 
and seems to have meant the sincerest compliment; but some 
ancient gossip will have it that the Master intended a sly 
but vigorous dig at a certain bookwoimishness in Aiistode. 
A more authentic quarrel seems to have arisen towards die 
end of Plato’s life. Our ambitious youth apparendy de- 
veloped an "CEdipus complex" against his spiritual father 
for die favors and affections of philosophy, and began to 
hint that wisdom would not die with Plato; while the old 
sage spoke of his pupil as a foal that kicks his mother after 
draining her diy.^ The learned Zeller,^ in whose pages Aristode 
almost achieves the Nirvana of respectability, would have 
us reject these stories; but we may presume that where tiiere 
is stm so much smoke there was once a ffame. 

The other incidents of this Athenian period are still more 
problematical. Some biographers tell us that Aristode founded 
a school of oratory to rival Isocrates; and that he had among 
his pupils in this school the wealthy Hermias, who was soon 
to become autocarat of the city-state of Atameus. After reach- 
ing this elevation Hermias invited Aristode to his court; and 
In the year 344 b. c. he rewarded his teacher for past favors 
by bestowing upon him a sister (or a niece) in marriage. One 
might suspect this as a Greek ^t; but the historians hasten 
to assure us that Aristode, despite his genius, lived happily 

•Beoai, Th€ Greek PhUoeophera, London, 1882, voL I, p. 5183. 

*VoL I, p. 11. 
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enou^ with his wife, and spoke of her most afiFectionately 
in his will. It was just a year later that Philip, King of 
Macedon, called Aristotle to the court at Pella to undertake 
the education of Alexander. It bespeaks the rising repute of 
our philosopher that the greatest monarch of the time, looking 
about for the greatest teacher, should sin^e out Aristotle to 
be the tutor of the future master of the world. 

Philip was determined that his son should have every edu- 
cational advantage, for he had made for him illimitable de- 
signs. His conquest of Thrace in 356 b. c. had given him 
command of gold mines which at once began to yield him 
precious metal to ten times the amount then coming to 
Athens from the failing silver of Laurium; his people were 
vigorous peasants and warriors, as yet unspoiled by city 
luxury and vice: here was the combination that would make 
possible the subjugation of a hundred petty city-states and 
the political unification of Greece. Philip had no sympathy 
with the individualism that had fostered the art and intellect 
of Greece but had at the same time disintegrated her social 
order; in all these little capitals he saw not the exhilarating 
culture and the unsurpassable art, but the commercial cor- 
ruption and the political chaos: he saw insatiable merchants 
and bankers absorbing the vital resources of the nation, in- 
competent j>oliticians and clever orators misleading a busy 
populace into disastrous plots and wars, factions cleaving 
classes and classes congealing into castes: this, said Philip, 
was not a nation but only a welter of individuals— geniuses 
and slaves; he would bring the hand of order down upon this 
turmoil, and make all Greece stand up united and strong as 
the political center and basis of the world. In his youth in 
Thebes he had learned the arts of military strategy and civil 
organization under the noble Epaminondas; and now, with 
courage as boundless as his ambition, he bettered the instruc- 
tion. In 338 B. c. he defeated the Athenians at Chmronea, and 
saw at last a Greece united, though with chains. And then, 
as he stood upon this victory, and planned how he and his 
son should master and unify the world, he fell under an 
assassin’s hand. 
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Alexander, when Aristotle came, was a wild youth of 
thirteen; passionate, epileptic, almost alcoholic; it 'was his 
pastime to tame horses untamable by men. Hie efforts of 
the philosopher to cool the fires of this budding volcano 
were not of much avail; Alexander had better success with 
Bucephalus than Aristotle with Alexander. ‘Tor a while,*^ 
says Plutarch, “Alexander loved and cherished Aristotle no 
less than as if he had been his own father; saying that though 
he had received life from the one, the other had taught him 
the art of living." ("Life," says a fine Greek adage, “is the gift 
of nature; but beautiful living is the gift of wisdom.") “For 
my part," said Alexander in a letter to Aristotle, ^ had 
rather excel in the knowledge of what is good than in the 
extent of my power and dominion." But this was probably 
no more than a royal-youthful compliment; beneath the en- 
thusiastic tyro of philosophy was the fiery son of a barbarian 
princess and an untamed king; the restraints of reason were 
too delicate to hold these ancestral passions in leash; and 
Alexander left philosophy after two years to mount the 
throne and ride the world. History leaves us free to believe 
(though we should suspect these pleasant thoughts) that 
Alexander's unifying passion derived some of its force and 
grandeur from his teacher, the most synthetic thinker in the 
history of thought; and that the conquest of order in the 
political realm by the pupil, and in the philosophic realm by 
the master, were but diverse sides of one noble and epic 
project—two magnificent Macedonians unifying two chaotic 
worlds. 

Setting out to conquer Asia, Alexander left behind him, in 
the cities of Greece, governments favorable to him but pecula- 
tions resolutely hostile. The long tradition of a free and once 
imperial Athens made subjection— even to a brilliant world- 
conquering despot— intolerable; and the bitter eloquence of 
Demosthenes kept the Assembly always on the edge of revolt 
against the "Macedonian party" that held the reins of city 
power. Now when Aristotle, after another period of travel, 
returned to Athens in the year 334 b. c., he very naturally 
associated with this Macedonian group, and took no pains 
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to conceal his approval of Alexander's tinifying rale. As we 
study the remaikable succession of works, in speculation and 
research, which Aristotle proceeded to unfold in the last 
twelve years of his life; and as we watch him in his multifold 
tasks of organizing his schooL and of codrdinating such a 
wealth of knowledge as probably never before had passed 
through the mind of one man; let us occasionally remember 
that this was no quiet and secure pursuit of truth; diat at 
any minute the political sky might change, and precipitate 
a stonn in this peaceful philosophic life. Only widi this situa- 
tion in mind shall we understand Arctic's political 
philosophy, and his tragic end. 

H. THE WORK OF ARISTOTLE 

It was not hard for the instructor or the Idng of kings to 
find pupils even in so hostile a city as Athens. When, in the 
fifty-third year of his age. Aristotle established his school, 
the Lyceum, so many students flocked to him tiiat it became 
necessary to make complicated regulations for tiie mainte- 
nance of order. The students themselves determined the 
rules, and elected, every ten days, one of riieir mnaaber to 
supervise the School. But we must not think of it as a place 
of rigid discipline; rather the picture which comes down to 
us is of scholars eating their meals in common with the master, 
and learning from him as he and they strolled up and down 
the Walk along the athletic field from which the Lyceum took 
its name.^ 

The new Sdiool was no mere replica of that which Plato 
had left behind him. The Academy was devoted above all 
to mathematics and to speculative and political philosophy; 
the Lyceum had rather a tendency to biology and the natural 
sciences. If we may believe Pliny,^ Alexander instructed his 

Walk waf oalled FaripofcNr; hance the later name. Peripatetic School. 
The atMeiic field was part ci the grounds of the temjde of >^K)11 o Lyceua^ 
the proteolor of the fio^ against the wolf (lycat). 

•Hist. Not., vlii, 16; in Lewes, AristaiU, a Chaptmr from the History of 
Soienoe, London, 1864, p. 15. 
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iiiuiters^ gaineke^>ers» gardeners and fishermen to furnish 
Aristotle with all the zoological and botanical material he 
might desire; other ancient writers tell us that at one time he 
had at his disposal a thousand men scattered thixnighout 
Greece and Asia, collecting for him specimens of the fauna 
and fiora of every land. With this wealth of material he was 
enabled to estabMi the first great zoological garden that the 
world had seen. We can hardly exaggerate the influence of 
this collection upon his science and his philosophy. 

Where did Aristoda derive the funds to finance these 
undertakings? He was himself, by this time, a man of spacious 
income; and he had married into the fortune of one of the 
most powerful public men in Greece. Athensofus (no doubt 
with some exaggeration) relates that Alexander gave Aristotle, 
for physical and biological equipment and research, the sum of 
800 talents (in modem purchasing power, some $4,000,000).® 
It was at Aristotle's suggestion, some think, that Alexander 
sent a costly expedition to explore the sources of the Nile 
and discover the causes of its periodical overflow.^ Such works 
as the digest of 158 political constitutions, drawn up for 
Aristotle, Indicate a considerable corps of aides and secretaries. 
In short we have here the first example in European history 
of the large-scale financing of science by public wealth. What 
knowledge would we not win if modem states were to support 
research on a proportionately lavish scalel 

Yet we should do Aristotle injustice if we were to ignore 
fhe almost fatal limitations of equipment which accompanied 
these unprecedented resources and facilities. He was com- 
pelled “to fix time without a watch, to compare degrees of 
heat without a thermometer, to observe the heavens without 
a telescope, and the weather without a barometer. . • . Of aU 
our mathematic^al, optical and physical instruments he pos- 
sessed only the rule and compass, together with the most 
imperfect substitutes of some few others. Chemical analysis, 

•Otwat, AfistoOm, Bdlnhtu!i^ 1877, p. 18. 

expedition reported Uuit inundatioDS ware doe to Um of 

the fnow on tlio mmintaine of Abyssinia. 
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correct measuxements and weights, and a tfaorou^ applica- 
tion of mathematics to physics, were unknown. The attractive 
force of matter, the law of gravitation, electrical phenomena, 
the conditions of chemical combination, pressure erf air and its 
effects, the nature of light, heat combustion, etc., in short, 
all the facts on which the physical theories of modem science 
are based were wholly, or almost wholly, undisoovered.**^ 

See, here, how inventions make history: for lack of a 
telescope Aristotle's astronomy is a tissue of childish romance; 
for lade of a micsroscope his biology wanders endlessly astray. 
Indeed, it was in industrial and technical invention that 
Greece fell farthest below the general standard of its un- 
paralleled adbievements. The Greek disdain of manual work 
kept everybody but the listless slave from direct acquaintance 
with the xnrocesses of production, from that stimulating contact 
with machinery which reveals defects and prefigures possi- 
bilities; technical invention was possible only to those who 
had no interest in it, and could not derive from it any material 
reward. Perhaps the very cheapness of the slaves made in- 
vention lag; muscle was still less costly than machines. And 
so, while Greek commerce conquered the Mediterranean Sea, 
and Greek philosophy conquered the Mediterranean mind, 
Greek science straggl^. and Greek industry remained almost 
where ASgean industry had been when the invading Gredks 
had come down upon it at Cnossus, at Tiryns and Mycene, 
a thousand years before. No doubt we have here the reason 
why Aristode so seldom appeals to experiment; the mech- 
anisms of experiment had not yet been made; and the' best 
he could do was to achieve an almost universal and continuous 
observation. Nevertheless the vast body of data gathered by 
him and his assistants became the groundwork of the progress 
of science, the text-book of knowledge for two thousand 
years; one of the wonders of the work of man. 

Aristotle's writings ran into the hundreds. Some ancient 
authors credit him with four hundred volumes, others with 
a thousand. What remains is but a part, and yet it is a 


•Zener, f, S64, 443. 
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library in itself— conceive ibe scope and grandeur of the 
whole. There are, first, die Logical works; "Categories,” 
"Topics,” "Prior” and ‘Tosterior Analytics,” *Tropositions,” 
and "Sophistical Refutation”; these works were collected and 
edited by the later Peripatetics under the general tide of 
Aristode's "Organon,”— that is, the organ or instrument of 
correct thinking. Secondly, there are the SdenHfio works; 
"Physics,” "On the Heavens,” “Growth and Decay,” "Meteor- 
ology,” "Natural History,” "On the Soul,” “The Parts of 
Animals,” '"The Movement of Animals,” and "The Genera- 
tion of Animals.” There are, thirdly, die Edhetio works: 
"Rhetoric” and "Poetics.” And fourthly come the more stticdy 
Philosophical works: “Ethics,” “Politics,” and "Metaphysics.”® 

Here, evidendy, is the Encyclopedia Britannica of Greece; 
every problem under the sun and about it finds a place; no 
wonder there are more errors and absurdities in Aiistode 
than in any other philosopher who ever wrote. Here is such 
a synthesis of knowledge and theory as no man would ever 
achieve again till Spencer's day, and even then not half so 
magnificendy; here, better than Alexander's fitful and brutal 
victory, was a conquest of the world. If philosophy is the 
quest of unity Aristode deserves the high name that twenty 
centuries gave him— life PhUosophus: The Philosopher. 

Naturally, in a mind of such scientific turn, poesy was lack- 
ing. We must not expect of Aristode such literary brilliance 
as fioods the pages of the dramatist-philosopher Plato. Instead 
of giving us great literature, in whic^ philosophy is embodied 
(and obscured) in myth and imagery, Aristode gives us 
science, technical, abstract, concentrated; if we go to him for 
entertainment we diall sue for the return of our money. In- 
stead of giving terms to literature, as Plato did, he built the 
terminology of science and philosophy; we can hardly speak 
of any science today without employing terms which he in- 
vented; they lie like fossils in the strata of our speech: faculty, 
mean, maxim (meaning, in Aristode, the major premiss of a 

‘This is the chronologicia order, so far as known (Zeller, 1, 156 f). Oar dis- 
cussion will follow this order except in the case of the ^'Metaphysics.** 
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syllogism), category, energy, achudity, motive, end, principle, 
form— these indispensable coins of philosophic thouj^t were 
minted in his mindL And perhaps ihis passage frcnn delightful 
dialogue to precise science treatise was a necessary step in 
the development of philosc^hy; and science, whi(^ is the 
basis and backbone of philosophy, could not grow until it had 
evolved its own strict methods of procedure and esepression. 
Aristotle, too, wrote literary dialogues, as highly rq^ted in 
their day as Plato’s; but they are lost, just as the sdentiflo 
treatises of Plato have perish^ Probably time has preserved 
of each man the better part 

Finally, it is possible that the writings attributed to Aris- 
totle were not his, but were largely the compilations of students 
and followers who had embalmed the unadorned substance of 
his lectures in their notes. It does not appear that Aristotle 
published in his life-time any teclmical writings esoept those 
on logic and rhetoric; and the present form of the logical 
treatises is due to kter editing. In the case of the Metaphysics 
and the FoUtics the notes left by Aristotle seem to have been 
put together by his executors without revision or alteration. 
Even the unity of style which marks Aristode's writings, mid 
offers an argument to those who defend his direct authorriiip, 
may be, after all, merely a unity given them throu^ common 
editing by the Peripatetic School. About rids matter there 
rages a sort of Homeric question, of almost epic scope, into 
which the busy reader wiQ not care to go, and on which a 
modest student will not undertake to judge.^^ We may at 
all events be sure that Aristotle is the spiritual author (ff all 
these books that bear his name: that the hand may be in 
some cases another’s hand, but that the head and the heart 
are his.^^ 


»Gf. Z^er, II, S04, notoi fmd Shnle: Bistory of the AristoUUan WffMngt^ 
^The reader who wldiiee to go to the phUosopber hhaself will find the 
Meteorology an Inteieethig ezamsde of Ariftode*s ^entifio work; he will de- 
rive nnudi practical Instmolloa horn the Bhetorio; and he will find Aristotle 
at his best In books i-U ci the ElMos, and books l-lv of the PMIcs, The best 
translation of the Ethics Is WeIldon*s; of the Folitics, Jowett's. Sir Alesandeor 
Grants ArUtoOe Is a tixeple book; Zener's Aristotle (vols. iii-iv In his Greek 
Philosophy) Is soholarlf but dry; Gompreae^s Greek Thinkers (voL tv) Is 
masterly but difficult. 
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HI. THE FOUNDATION OF LOGIC 

The first great distixiction of Aristode is that almost without 
predecessors, almost entirely by his own hard thinking, he 
created a new science— Logic. Renan^* speaks of "the ill train- 
ing of every mind that has not, directly or indirectly, come 
under Greek discipline**; but in truth the Greek intellect itself 
was undisciplined and chaotic till the ruthless formulas of 
Aristotle provided a ready method for the test and correction 
of thou^t. Even Plato (if a lover may so far presume) was 
an unruly and irregular soul, caught up too frequently in a 
cloud of myth, and letting beauty too richly veil the face of 
truth. Aiistofle himself, as we shall see, violated his own 
canons plentifully; but then he was die product of his past, 
and not of that future which his thought would build. The po- 
litical and economic decay of Greece brou^t a weakening of 
the Hellenic mind and character after Aristode; but when a 
new race, after a millennium of barbaric darkness, found 
again the leisure and ability for speculation, it was Aristotle*s 
“Organon** of logic, translated by Boethius (470—525 a, d.), 
that became the very mould of medieval thou^t, the strict 
mother of that scholastic philosophy which, diough rendered 
sterile by encircling dogmas, nevertheless trained the intellect 
of adolescent Europe to reasoning and subdety, constructed 
the terminology of modem science, and laid the bases of that 
same maturity of mind whidh was to outgrow and overthrow 
the very system and methods which bad given it birth and sus- 
tenance. 

Logic means, simply, the art and method of correct think- 
ing. It is the logy or method of every science, of every disci- 
pline and every art; and even music harbors it. It is a science 
because to a considerable extent die processes of correct think- 
ing can be reduced to rules like physics and geometry, and 
taught to any normal mind; it is an art because by practiw it 
gives to thought, at last, that unconscious and immediate ao- 


of PoopU of ttnuA, vcd. v, p. 338. 
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curacy which guides the fingers of the pianist over his instru* 
ment to effortless harmonies. Nothing is so dull as logio^ and 
nothing is so important 

There was a hint of this new science in Socrates’ maddening 
insistence on definitions, and in Plato's constant refining of 
eveiy concept Aristotle’s little treatise on Definitions diows 
how his logic found nourishment at this sourca ’ll you wish 
to converse with me,” said Voltaire, "define your tenns.” How 
many a debate would have been deflated into a paragraph if 
the disputants had dared to define their tennsi This is the al- 
pha and omega of logic, the heart and soul of it, that every im- 
portant teim in serious discourse shall be subjected to strictest 
scrutiny and definition. It is difficult, and ruthlessly tests the 
mind; but once done it is half of any task. 

How shall we proceed to define an object or a termP Aris- 
totle answers that every good definition has two parts, stands 
on two solid feet: first, it assigns the object in question to a 
class or group whose general characteristics are also its own— 
so man is, first of all, an animal; and secondly, it indicates 
wherein the object differs from afi the other members in its 
class--so man, in the Aristotdian system, is a rational animal, 
his "specific diffearence” is that unlike all other animals he is 
ration^ (here is the origin of a xnretty legend). Aristotle dn^ 
an object into the ocean of its class, then takes it out all drip- 
ping with generic meaning, with the marks of its kind and 
group; while its individuality and difference shine out all the 
more clearly for this juxtaposition with other objects that re- 
semble it so much and are so different. 

Passing out from this rear line of logic we come into the 
great battlefield on whidh Aristotle fou^t out with Plato the 
dread question of "universals”; it was the first conflict in a war 
which was to last till our own day, and make all medieval Eu- 
rope ring with the dash of "realists” and "nominalists.”^* A 
universal to Aristotle, is any common noun, any name capable 
of universal application to the members of a c^s: so animdlp 
man, book, tree, are universals. But these universals are sub- 
let was In fefernnce to this debate Uiat Fxiedricb Schlegd said. **Evnr man 
If bom either a Flatonist or an Aristotelian** (in Benn« 1, 291). 
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jective notions, not tangibly objective realities; they are nomr 
ina (names), not res (things); aU that exists outside us is a 
world of individual and specific objects, not of generic and 
universal things; men exist, and trees, and animab; but man- 
in-general, or the universal man, does not exist, except in 
thought; he is a handy mental abstraction, not an external 
presence or le-ality. 

Now Aristotle understands Plato to have held that uni- 
versals have objective existence; and indeed Plato had said 
that the universal is incomparably more lasting and important 
and substantial than the individual,— die latter being but a lit- 
tle wavelet in a ceaseless surf; men come and go, but man goes 
on forever. Aristotle's is a matter-of-fact mind; as William 
James would say, a tough, not a tender, mind; he sees the root 
of endless mysticism and scholarly nonsense in this Platonic 
^realism*'; and he attacks it with all the vigor of a first polemic. 
As Brutus loved not Caasar less but Rome more, so Aristotle 
says. Amicus Plato, sed magis arnica oerftas^*‘Dear is Plato, 
but dearer still is truth." 

A hostile commentator might remade diat Aristode (like 
Nietzsche) criticizes Plato so keenly because he is conscious of 
having borrowed from him generously; no man is a hero to his 
debtors. But Aristode has a healthy attitude, neverdieless; he 
is a realist almost in die modem sense; he is resolved to con- 
cern himself wlQk tihe objective present, while Plato is absorbed 
in a subjec tfvB fa tuie. There was, in the Socratic-Platonic de- 
mand for definitions, a tendency away from things and facts 
to theories and ideas, from particulars to generalities, from 
science to scholasticism; at last Plato became so devoted to 
generalities that they began to determine his particulars, so de- 
voted to ideas that they began to define or select his facts. 
Aristode preaches a return to things, to die **unwidiered face 
of nature and reality; he had a lusty preference for the con- 
crete particular, for the fiesh and blood individual. But Plato 
so loved the general and universal that in the Republic he de- 
stroyed die individual to make a perfect state. 

Yet, as is the usual humor of history, die young warrior takes 
over many of the qualities of the old master whom he assails. 
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We have always goodly stock in us of that which we condemn: 
as only similars can be profitably contrasted, so only similar 
people quarrel, and the bitterest wars are over the di^test 
variations of purpose or belief. The knightly Crusaders found 
in Saladin a gentleman with whom they could quanel amica- 
bly; but when the Christians of Europe broke into hostile 
camps there was no quarter for even the courdiest foe. Aris- 
totle is so ruthless with Plato because there is so much of Plato 
in him; he too remains a lover of abstractions and generalities, 
repeatedly betraying the simple fact for some speciously be- 
dinned theory, and compelled to a continuous stnig^e to con- 
quer his philosophic passion for exploring the empyrean. 

There is a heavy trace of this in the most characteristic and 
original of Aristotle’s contributions to philosophy~the doctrine 
of the syllogism. A syllogism is a trio of propositions of which 
the third (the conclusion) follows from the conceded truth of 
the other two (the "major” and "minor^ premisses). E. g., 
man is a rational animal; but Socrates is a man; therefore 
Socrates is a rational animal. The mathematical reader will see 
at once that the structure of the syllogism resembles the propo- 
sition that two things equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other; if A is B, and C is A, then C is B. As in the mathematical 
case the conclusion is reached by canceling from both prem- 
isses their common term. A; so in our syllogism the conclusion 
is reached by canceling from both premisses their common 
term "man,” and combining what remains. The difBculty, as 
logicians have pointed out ihom the days of Pyrrho to those of 
Stuart Mill, lies in this, that the major premiss of the syllogism 
takes for granted precisely the point to be proved; for if 
Socrates is not rational (and no one questions that he is a 
man) it is not universally true that man is a rational animaL 
Aristotle would reply, no doubt, that where an individual Is 
found to have a large number of qualities characteristic of a 
class ("Socrates is a man”), a strong presiunption is estab- 
lished that the individual has the other qualities characteristic 
of the class (“rationality^) . But apparently the syllogism is not 
a mechanism for the ^scovery of truth so mudi as for the 
clarification of exposition and thought 
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All like the many other items of the Organon, has its 
value: "‘Aristotle has discovered and formulated every canon 
of theoretical consistency, and every artifice of dialectical de- 
bate, with an industry and acuteness which cannot be too 
highly extolled; and his labors in this direction have perhaps 
contributed more than any other sin^e writer to the intellec- 
tual stimulation of after ages.*"^^ But no man ever lived who 
could lift logic to a lofty strain: a guide to correct reasoning is 
as elevating as a manual of etiquette; we may use it, but it 
hardly spurs us to nobility. Not even die bravfsst philosopher 
would sing to a book of logic underneath the bough. One al- 
ways feels towards logic as Virgil bade Dante feel towards 
those who have been damned because of their colorless neu- 
trality: Non ragionam di lor, tna guarda e passfl^®--‘'Let us 
think no more about them, but look once and pass on.” 

IV. THE ORGANIZATION OF SCIENCE 
1, Greek Science before AaisTarLE 

“Socrates,” says Renan,*® “gave philosophy to mankind, and 
Aristotle gave it science. There was philosophy before So- 
crates, and science before Aristotle; and since Socrates and 
since Aristotle, philosophy and science have made immense 
advances. But all has been built upon the foundation which 
they laid.” Before Aristotle, science was in embryo; with him 
it was bom. 

Earlier civilizations than the Greek had made attempts at 
science; but so far as we can catch their thought through their 
still obscure cuneiform and hieroglyphic script, their science 
was indistinguishable from theology. That is to say, these pre- 
Hellenic peoples explained every obscure operation in nature 
by some supernatural agency; everywhere there were gods. 
Apparently it was the Ionian Greeks who first dared to give 
natural explanations of cosmic complexities and mysterious 
events: they sought in physics the natural causes of particular 

I^enn, 1, 307. ^Inferno, fii, 80. 

^Lif 0 of Jesus, oh. 28. 
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incidents, and in philosophy a natural theory of the tvhole. 
Thales (640-550 b. c.)» the “Father of Philosophy,** was pri- 
marily an astronomer, who astoni^ed the natives of Miletus 
by informing them that the sun and stars (whidi th^ were 
wont to woi^p as gods) were merely balls of fire. His pupil 
Anaximander (610-540 b. c.), the first Greek to make astro- 
nomical and geographical charts, believed tibat the tiniveise 
had begun as an undifferentiated mass, from which all things 
had arisen by the sq^aration of opposites; that astronomio hi^ 
tory periodically repeated itself in the evolution and dissolth 
tion of an infinite number of worlds; that the earth was at rest 
in space by a balance of internal impulsions (like Buridan*f 
ass); that all our planets had once b^n fluid, but had been 
evaporated by the sun; that life had fiirst been formed in the 
sea, but had been driven upon the land by the subsidence of 
the water; that of these stranded animals some had developed 
the capadty to breathe air, and had so become the progeni- 
tors of an later land life; that man could not from the be- 
ginning have been what he now was, for if man, on his first 
appearance, had been so helpless at birth, and had required 
so long an adolescence, as in these later days, he could not 
possibly have survived. Anaximenes, another Milesian (fi. 450 
B. c.), described the primeval condition of things as a very 
rarefied mass, graduaUy condensing into wind, doud, water, 
earth, and stone; the three forms of matter— gas, liq^ and 
solid— were progressive stages of condensation; heat and cold 
were merely ra^action and condensation; earthquakes were 
due to the solidification of an originally ^d earth; life and 
soul were one, an animating and expansive force present in 
ever 3 rthjng everywhere. Anaxagoras (500-428 b. a), teacher 
of Pericles, seems to have given a correct explanation of solar 
and lunar eclipses; he discovered the processes of respiration 
in plants and fishes; and he explained man's intelligence by the 
power of manipulation that came when the fore-limbs were 
freed from the tasks of locomotion. Slowly, in these men, 
knowledge grew into science. 

Heraclitus (530-470 b. c.), who left wealth and its cares to 
live a life of poverty and study in the shade of the temple por- 
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ticoes at Ephesus, turned science from astronomy to earthlier 
concerns. All things forever 6ow and change, he said; even in 
the stillest matter there is unseen flux and movement. Cosmic 
history runs in repetitious cycles, each beginning and ending 
in fire (here is one source of the Stoic and Christian doctrine of 
last ludgment and hell) . “Through strife,’^ says Heraclitus, “all 
things arise and pass away. . . . War is the father and king of 
all: some he has made gods, and some men; some slaves, and 
some free.* Where there is no strife there is decay: “the mix- 
ture which is not shaken decomposes * In this flux of change 
and struggle and selection, only one thing is constant, and tlmt 
is law. “This order, the same for all rirings, no one of gods or 
men has made; but it always was, and is, and shall be.* Em- 
pedocles (fl. 445 B. c., in Sidly) developed to a further stage 
the idea dE evolution.^^ Organs arise not by design but by se- 
lection. Nature makes many trials and experiments with or- 
ganisms, combining organs variously; where the combination 
meets environmental needs the organism survives and per- 
petuates its like; where the combination falls, the organism is 
weeded out; as time goes on, organisms are more and more in- 
tricately and successfully adapted to their surroundings. Final- 
ly, in Leudppus (fl. 445 b. c.) and Democritus (46Q--360 
B. c.), master and pupil in Thracian Abdera, we get the last 
stage of pre-Anstotelian sdence— ‘materialistic, deterministic 
^Tlverything,” said Leudppus, “is driven by neces- 
sity. In reality said Democritus, “there are only atoms and 
the void.* Perc^tion is due to the expulsion of atoms from 
the object upon the sense organ. Ibere is or have been or wiD 
be infinite number of worlds; at every moment planets are 
colliding and dying, and new worlds are rising out of chaos by 
rile selective aggregation of atoms of siTnilaf and shape. 
There is no design; die universe is a machine. 

This, in dizzy and superfidal summary, is the story of Creek 
sdence before Aristotle. Its cruder items can be well forgiven 
when we consider the narrow drcle of experimental and ob- 
servational equipment within which these pioneers were com- 

^ Greeki to Darwin; and M. Aniald, Kmpadodat on 
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peDed to work. The stagnation of Greek industry under the 
incubus of slavery prevented the full development of these 
magnificent beginnings; and the rapid complication of political 
life in Athens turned the Sophists and Socrates and Plato away 
from physical and biological research into the paths of ethical 
and political theory. It is one of the many Rories of Aristotle 
that he was broad and brave enou^ to compass and combine 
these two lines of Greek thought the physical and the moral; 
that going back beyond his teacher, he caught again the thread 
of scientific development in the pre-Socratic Greeks, carried on 
their work with more resolute detail and more varied observa- 
tion, and brought together all the accumulated results in a 
magnificent body of organized science. 

2. AmsTOTUE AS A Natubaijst 

If we begin here chronologically, wift his Physics, we shall 
be disappointed; for we find that this treatise is really a meta- 
physics, an abstruse analysis of matter, motion, space, time, 
infinity, cause, and other such ‘"ulthnate concepts." One of the 
more lively passages is an attadc on Democritus’ "void": there 
can be no void or vacuum in nature, says Aristotle, for in a 
vacuum all bodies would fall with equal velocity; this being 
impossible, “the supposed void turns out to have nothing in it” 
—an instance at once of Aristotle’ s very occasional humor, his 
addiction to unproved assumptions, and his tendency to dis- 
parage his predecessors in philosophy. It was the habit of our 
philosopher to preface his works with historical sketches of 
previous contributions to the subject in hand, and to add to 
every contribution an annihilating refutation. “Aristotle, after 
the Ottoman manner,” says Bacon, “thou^ he could not 
reign secure vdthout putting all his brethren to death.”^^ But 
to this fratricidal mania we owe much of our knowledge of pre- 
Socratic thought. 

For reasons already given, Aristotle’s astronomy represents 
very little advance upon his predecessors. He r^‘ects the view 
^Adnoncemma of Looming, bk. iil, ch. 4 . 
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of Pytihagoras that the sun is the center of our system; he pre- 
fers to give diat honor to the earth. But the li^e treatise on 
meteorology is full of brilliant observations, and even its spec- 
ulations strike fflumlnating fire. This is a cyv^ world, says our 
philosopher: the sun forever evaporates the sea, dries up rivers 
and springs, and transforms at last the boundless ocean into 
the barest lobk; while conversely the uplifted moistaie^ gath- 
ered into Clauds, falls and renews the rivers and the seas. 
Everywhere change goes on, imperceptibly but efEectively. 
Egypt is *'the work of the Nile,** the product of its deposits 
ihrou^ a thousand centuries. Here the sea encxoadies upon 
the l^d, there the land reaches out tiinidly into the sea; new 
continents and new oceans rise, old oceans and old continmits 
disappear, and all the face of &e world is changed and le- 
dbanged hi a great systole and diastcde of growth and dissolu- 
tion. Sometimei these vast effects occur suddenly, and de- 
stroy the gecdogical and material bases of civilization and even 
of Iffe; great catastrophes have periodically denuded the earth 
and reduced man again to his first begizu^gs; like Sisyphus, 
civilization has repeatedlv neared its zenith only to faS back 
into barbarism and begin da capo its upward travafl. Hence 
the almost ^eternal recurrence," in civilization after civiliza- 
tion, of the same inventions and discoveries, the same **dark 
ages" of slow economic and cultural accumulatioD, the same 
rebirths of learning and science and art. No doubt some pop- 
ular m3rth8 are vague traditions surviving from earlier cul- 
tures. So the story of man runs in a dreary circle, because be 
is not yet master of die earth that holds him. 

3. The Foundation of Biology 

As Aristotle walked wondering through his great zoological 
garden, he became convinced that the infinite variety of life 
could be arranged in a continuous series in whidh each link 
would be almost indistinguishable from the next In all re- 
spects, whether in structure, or mode of life, or reproduction 
and rearing, or sensation and feeling, there are minute grada- 
tions and progressions from the lowest organisms to the high- 
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At the bottom of the scale we can scarcely divide the 
living from the **dead”; ^'nature makes so gradual a transition 
from the inanimate to the animate kingdom that the boundary 
lines which separate them are indistti^ and doubtfuT ; and 
perhaps a degree of life exists even in the inorganic. Again, 
many spedes cannot with certainty be called plants or ani* 
mals. Aj^ as in these lower organisms it is almost impossible at 
thnes to assign them to their proper genus and species, so sim- 
ilar are they; so in every order of life the continuity of grada- 
tions and differences is as remarkable as the diversity of func- 
tions and forms. But in the midst of this bewildering richness 
of structures certain things stand out convincingly: that life 
has grown steadily in compl^ty and in power;^ that intelli- 
gence has progressed in correlation with complexity of struc- 
ture and mobility of form;^ that there has bem an increasing 
specialization of function, and a contiimous centralization of 
physiological control.^ Slowly life created for itself a nervous 
system and a brain; and mind moved resolutely on towards the 
mastery of its environment. 

The remarkable fact here is that with all these gradations 
and similaiities leaping to Aristotle's eyes, he does not come to 
the theory of evolution. He rejects Empedocles’ doctrine that 
all organs and organisms are a survival of the fittest,^ and 
Anaxagoras’ idea that man became intelligent by using his 
hands for manipulation rather than for movement; Aristotle 
thinks, on the contrary, that man so used his hands because he 
had become intelligent.^^ Indeed, Aristotle makes as many 
mistakes as possible for a man who is founding the science of 
biology. He thinks, for example, that the male element in re- 
production merely stimulates and quickens; it does not occur 
to hun (what we now know from experiments in parthenc- 
genesis) that the essential function of the sperm is not so much 
to fertilize the ovum as to provide the embryo with the herita- 
ble qualities of the male parent, and so j>ennit the offspring 
to be a vigorous variant, a new admixture of two ancestral 

AnImaHtim, viil. Anhna, U, 

«De ParHbM Anhnalium, i, 7; ii, 10. •‘Ibid., iv, 5-6. 

»D« Anima, Ji, 4. ••De Part. An., iv, 10. 
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lines. As Iiuman dissection was not practised in his tim^ he is 
particularly fertile in physinlogical errors: he knows nothing 
of muscles, not even cxf their existence; he does not distinguish 
arteries from veins; he th{nl« the Krain is an organ for coding 
the blood; he bdieves, forgivably, that man has more sutuxes 
in the skull than woman; he believes, less forgivably, that man 
has only ei^ xibs on each side: he believes, incse^ly, and 
unforgivably, that woman has fewer teeth £han man.^ Appar- 
ently his relations with women were of the most ami^le 
kind. 

Yet he makes a greater total advance in biology dian any 
Greek before or after him. He perceives diat birds and r^tQes 
are near allied in structure; that the monkey is in form inter- 
mediate between quadrupeds and man; and once he boldly 
declares that man belongs in one group of animals with the 
viviparous quadrupeds (our "'mammals'’).^* He xemaxks that 
the soul in infancy is scarcely distinguishable from the soul of 
animals.^^ He makes the llhiminating observatian that diet 
often detennines the mode of life; “for of beasts some are gre- 
garious, and others soDtary— they live in the way which is best 
adapted to . . . obtain the food of their choice."*® He antici- 
pates Von Baer^s famous law that characters common to the 
gewis (like eyes and ears) appear in the developing organism 
before characters peculiar to its species (like the "formula" of 
the teeth), or to its individual self (like the final color of flie 
eyes),*® and he reaches out across two thousand years to an- 
ticipate Spencer’s generalization that individuation varies in- 
versely as genesis— that is, that the more highly developed and 
specialized a species or an individual happens to be^ the 
smaller will be the number of its offspring.®® He notices and 
^(plains reversion to type-the tendency of a prominent varia- 
tion (like gemus) to be diluted in mating and lost in successive 
generations. He makes many zoological observations which, 
temporarily rejected by later biologists, have been confirmed 


®5 a. a. •^Ibkl., via, l, wpoUtiec. L 8. 
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by modem research--of fishes that make nests, for escample^ 
and sharks that boast of a placenta. 

And finally he establishes the science of embryology. ^Tle 
Dibo sees things grow from thcKh beginning,’* he writes, "will 
have the finest view of thffln.** Hippocrates (b. 460 b. c.), 
greatest of Greek physicians, had given a fine eacample of the 
experimental method, by breaking a hen’s eggs at various 
stages of incubation; and had applied the results of these 
studies in his treatise *’On the Origin of the Child.” Aristotle 
followed this lead and performed experiments that enabled 
him to give a description of the development of the chide 
which even today arouses the admiration of embryologists.^ 
He must have perfonned some novel ei^riments in genetics, 
for he disapproves the theory that the sex of the child depends 
on what testis supplies the reproductive fluid, by quoting a 
case where the right testis of ^e father had been tied and yet 
the children had been of different sexes.^ He raises some very 
modem problems of heredity. A woman of Elis had married a 
Negro; her children were all whites, but in the next generation 
Negroes reappeared; where, asks Aristotle, was the blackness 
hidden in the middle generationP^ There was but a step from 
such a vital and intelligent query to the epochal experiments of 
Gregor Mendel (1822-1882). Prudeng qumsHo dimidkm 
adettHm-^-to know what to ask is already to know half. Surely, 
despite the errors that mar these biological works, they form 
the greatest monument ever raised to the science by any one 
man. When we consider that before Aristotle there had been, 
so far as we know, no biology beyond scattered observations, 
we perceive that this achievement alone might have sufBced 
for one lifetime, and would have given immortality. But Aris- 
totle had only begun. 

V. METAPHYSICS AND THE NATURE OF GOD 

His metaphysics grew out of his biology. Everything in the 
world is moved by an inner urge to become something greater 
than it is. Everything is both the form or reality which has 

“D* Part, An,, tti, 4, "Lewe*, 112. "Gompre*, Iv, 109. 
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grown out of something wliidi was its matter at raw material; 
and it may in its turn be tbe matter out of still higher 
forms win grow. So the man is the form of whidh the diild 
was die matter; the child is the form and its embryo the mat- 
ter; the embryo (he form, the ovum the matter; and so bade tOl 
we reach in a vague way the conc^tion of matter widiout 
formatalL But si^ a formless matter would be no-(hing» for 
every thing has a form. Matter* in its widest sense, is (he pos- 
sibility of form; fonn is die actuality, the finiriied reality, of 
matter. Matter obstructs, fonn constructs. Form is not mere- 
ly the drape but the shaping force, an inner necessity and hn* 
pulse whi^ moulds mere material to a specific figure and pur- 
pose; it is the lealiasation of a potential capacity of matter; it is 
the sum of the powers residing in anyriiing to do, to be, or to 
become. Nature is the conquest of matt^ by form, the con- 
stant piogjcesttoo. and victory of life.** 

Ever3^&ing in the w<nld moves naturally to a speeffio fulfil- 
ment. Of the vailed causes which determine an event, (he finoi 
cause, which determines the purpose, is the most dedsiva and 
important. The mistakes and futilities of nature are due to t he 
inertia of matter resisting the forming force of puipose^hmioe 
the abortions and monsters drat mar tbe panorama of life. 
velq[Hnent is not haphazard or accidental (eke how could we 
eaqrlain the almost universal appearance and transanission of 
organs?); everything is guided in a certain direction 
from within, by its nature and structure and entelechy;** the 
egg of the hen is internally designed or destined to become not 
a duck but a chick; the acorn becomes not a willow but an 
oak. This does not mean for Aristotle tbat there is an estemal 
providence designing earthly structures and events; rather the 
design is internal, and arises from the type and fun^on of the 


PJewed, and th® other half exmiaad, to leant 
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tibing. *T>ivine Providence coinoides completely for Aiistode 
with the operation of natural causes.*^ 

Yet there is a God, though not perhaps the simple and hu- 
man god conceived by the forgivable anthropomorphism of 
the adolescent mind. Aristotle approaches the problem from 
the old puzzle about motion— how, he asks, does motion beginP 
He will not accept the possibility that motion is as be* 
ginningless as he conceives matter to be: matter may be 
eternal, because it is merely the evmlasting possibility of future 
fonns; but when and how did that vast process of motion and 
formation begin which at last filled the wide universe with an 
infinity of shapes? Surely motion has a source, says Aristotle; 
and if we are not to plunge drearily into an infinite regress, 
putting back our problem step by step endlessly, we must 
posit a prime mover unmoved (primum mobile knmohm), a 
being incorporeal, indivisible, spaceless, sexless, passionless, 
changeless, perfect and eternal. God does not create, but he 
moves, the world; and he moves it not as a mechanical force 
but as the total motive of all operations in die world; "God 
moves dbe world as the bdoved object moves the lover.’^^ 
He is the final cause of nature, the drive and purpose of 
things, the form of the world; die principle of its life, the sum 
(rf its vital processes and powers, the inherent goal oi its 
gro w t h , the energizing enteiechy of the whole. He is pure 
0ii0rgy.S6 the Scholastic Actus Purus-^tdMty per se; perhaps 
the mystic "Force” of modem physics and philosophy. He is 
not so much a person as a magnetic power.*^. 

Yet, with his usual inconsistency, Aristode represents God 
as self -oonscious spirit. A rather mysterious ^irft; for Aiistode’s 
God never does anything; he has no desires, no will, no pur- 
pose; he is activity so pure that he never acts. He is absolutely 
perfect; therefore he cannot desire anything; therefore he does 
nothing. His only occupation is to contemplate the essence of 
tilings; and since he hhnself is the essence of all things, the 
form of all forms, his sole employment is the contemplation 

U 10; Zdler, li, 320. 
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hiinself.^ Poor Aiistotdian GodI-4ie is a n>l fainSatd, a 
nothing king; ^‘the Idng reigns» but he does not rule.** No won- 
der the BxidA like Aristotle; his God is obviously cox^ed from 
their king. 

Or from Aristotle himself. Our philosopher so loved contem- 
plation that he sacrificed to it his conception of divinity. His 
God is of the quiet Aristotelian type, nothing romantic, with- 
drawn to his ivory tower from the strife and strain of things; all 
the world away from the philosc^her-kings of Plato, or from 
the stem flesh-^and-blood reality of Yahvdb, or the gentle and 
solicitous fatherhood of the Christian God. 

VI. PSYCHOLOGY AND THE NATURE OF ART 

Aristotle*s psychology is marred with similar obscurity and 
vacillation. There are many interesting passages: the power 
of habit is emphasized, and is for the first time called *‘seoond 
nature**; and the laws of assodatlon, though not developed, 
find here a definite formulation. But both the cmcdal probl^s 
of philosophical psychology— the freedom of the will and the 
immortality of the soul— are left in haze and doubt. Aristotle 
talks at times like a determinist— "We cannot directly will to be 
difiFerent from what we are" ; but he goes on to argue, against 
detenninism, that we can dioose what we shall be, by choos- 
ing now the environment that shall mould us; so we are free 
in the sense that we mould our own characters by our choice 
of friends, books, occupations, and amusements.^ He does 
not antidpate the detei^nist's ready reply that these fionna- 
tiv© choices are themselves determined by our antecedent 
character, and this at last by unchosen heredity and early 
^vironment. He presses the point that our persistent use of 
pr^e and blame presupposes moral responsibility and free 
^ not occur to him that the detominist mi^t 

reach from (he same premisses a precisely opposite conchision 
-^t praise and blame are given that they may be part of 
the factors determining subsequent action. 

Aristotle's theory of the soul begins with an interesting 

rfi, 8; Ethic$, x, 8. ^Ethica, HI, 7. 
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definitioii. The soul is the entire vital principle of any organ- 
ism, the sum of its powers and processes. In plants (he soul 
is merely a nutritive and r^roductive power; in animals it is 
also a sensitive and locomotor power; in man it is as weD the 
power of reason and thought.^’ The soul, as die sum of the 
powers of the body, cannot exist without it; (he two are as 
form and wax, separable only in thought, but in xedity one 
orgaziic whole; (he soul is not put into the body like (he quidk- 
silver iosexted by Daedalus into (he images of Venus (o make 
^stand-ups’* of (hem. A personal and particular soul can exist 
only in its own body. Nevertheless the soul is not material, as 
Democritus would have it; nor does it all die. Part of the ra- 
tional power of the human soul is passive: it is bound up with 
memory, and dies widi the body that bore the memory; but 
the ’^active reason,” (he inxre power of thou^t, is independent 
of memory and is untouched with decay. The active reescm is 
(he universal as distinguished from the individual dement in 
man; what survives is not the personality, with its transitoiy 
affections and desires, but mind in its most abstract and im- 
personal form.^^ In short, Aristotle destroys the soul in order 
to give it immortality; the immortal soul is ^’pure thou^t,” 
undefiled widi reality. Just as Aristotle’s God is pure activity, 
undefiled with action. Let him who can, be ccmdorted wift 
this theology. One wonders sometimes whether this meta- 
physical eating of one’s cake and keeping it is not Aristotle’s 
subtle way of saving himself from anti-Macedonian hemlock? 

In a safer field of psychology he writes more origiiiany and 
to the point, and almost creates the study of eshetics, the 
theory of beauty and art. Artistic creation, says Aiistotie, 
springs from the formative impulse and the craving for emo- 
tional expression. Essentially the form of art is an imitation 
of reality; it holds the mirror up to nature.*^ There is in man 
a pleasure In imitation, apparently missing in lower animals. 
Yet the aim of art Is to represent not the outward appearance 
of things, but their inward significance; for this, and not (he 

«>Z >0 Anima, SL 
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externa] mannerism and detail. Is dieir reality. There may be 
more human verity in the sternly classic moderation of the 
CEdipus Rex than in all the realistic tears of the Trojan 
Women, 

The noblest art appeals to the intellect as well as to the 
feelings (as a symphony appeals to us not only by its harmo* 
nies and sequences but by its structure and development) ; and 
this intellectual pleasure is the highest form of joy to which a 
man can rise. Hence a work of art should aim at form, and 
above all at unity, which is the backbone of structure and the 
focus of form. A drama, e. g„ should have unity of action: 
there should be no confusing sub-plots, nor any digressive 
episodes.*^ But above all, the function of art is catharsis, puri* 
fication: emotions accumulated in us under the pressure of 
social restraints, and liable to sudden issue In unsocial and 
destructive action, are touched off and sluiced away in the 
harmless form of theatrical excitement; so tragedy, **throu^ 
pity and fear, effects the proper purgation of these emo- 
tfons.*^® Aristotle misses certain features of tragedy (e. g., the 
conflict of principles and personalities); but in this theory of 
catharsis he has made a suggestion endlessly fertile in the un- 
derstanding of the almost mystic power art. It is an il- 
luminating instance of his ability to enter every field of 
speculation, and to adorn whatever he touches. 


Vn. ETHICS AND THE NATURE OF HAPPINESS 


And yet, as Aristotle developed, and young men crowded 
about him to be taught and formed more and more bla mind 
turned from the details of science to the larger an d vaguer 
problems of conduct and character. It came to him more 
clearly that above all questions of the physical world there 
loomed the question of questions— what is the best lifeP— what 


JJArtrtotte sIvM only m mtenoe to unity of tlxnej and does not 
unity of place; ao Uiat the ^tluree nnitiev** oommonly foiated wnym Kim nm 
Urtarinvmtiaii (Nonrood. Gf«* Tmgwft). p. ““ “* 
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is life’s supreme goodP—what is virtue?— how shall we find 
happiness and fulfilment? 

He is realistically simple in his ethics. His sdentifio train* 
ing ke^ him from the preadiment of superhuman ideals 
and empty counsds of perfection. *ln Aristotle^’* says San- 
tayana, **ihe conc^tion of human nature is perfectly sound; 
every ideal has a natural basis, and everything natural has 
an ideal devdopment'* Aristotle begins by frankly recognhdng 
that die aim of life is not goodness for its own s^e, but hap- 
piness. ^or we dioose happiness for itself, and never with 
a view to an34hing further; whereas we choose honor, {Measure, 
intellect . • . because we believe tibat thxou^ them we shall 
be made happy.”’^^ But he realizes that to ^ happiness the 
supreme good is a mere truism; what is wanted Is some dearer 
account of the nature of hapiiiness, and the way to it He hopes 
to find diis way by asking wherein man differs from olher 
beings; and by presuming that man’s happiness will Ue in the 
full functioning of this specifically human quality. Now the 
peculiar excellence of man is his power of thou^t; it is by 
this that he surpasses and rules all other forms of life; and as 
the growth of this faculty has given him his supremacy, so, 
we may presume, its development vtrill give him fulfihnent 
and happiness. 

The chief condition of happiness, then, barring certain 
physical prerequisites, is the life of reason— the spe<^ ^ory 
and power of man. Virtue, or radier excellence,^ will de- 
pend on clear judgment self-control, symmetry of desire^ 
artistry of means; it is not the possession of the simple man, 
nor the gift of innocent intent but the adiievement of ex- 
perience in the fully developed man. Yet there is a road to 
it a guide to excellence, which may save many detours and 
delays: it is the middle way, the golden mean. The qualities 

<*The woid exctXImum U probably the Stieat translatloii of tibe Greek orefe^ 
tunially raiatranalated vkrhtm. The reader will evicdd lairnnderatMHUng flato 
and AiistoUe If, where tranalafors write oktue, he will substUnte edBoeDenoo; 
abOitif, or oapaotty. The Greek erete is the Roman elrtas; both kniply a 
masculine sort ezodlence (Ares, god of war; vir, a male). Classical ar^gr 
uity conceived virtue In terms of man, just as medieval Chiistianliy eoii- 
oeived it in terms of woman. 
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of character can be arranged in triads, in each of which the 
first and last qualities wiU be extremes and vices, and the 
middle quality a virtue or an excellence. So between coward- 
ice and rashness is courage; between stinginess and extrava- 
gance is liberality; between sloth and greed is ambition; be- 
tween humility and pride is modesty; between secrecy and 
loquacity, honesty; between moroseness and buffoonery, good 
humor; between quarrelsomeness and fiattery, friendship; be- 
tween Hamlet's indecisiveness and Quixote’s impulsiveness is 
self-control.*® "Right,” then, in ethics or conduct, is not dif- 
ferent from "right” in mathematics or engineering; it means 
correct, fit, what works best to the best result. 

The golden mean, however, is not, like the mathematical 
mean, an exact average of two precisely calculable extremes; 
It fiuctuates with the collateral circumstances of each situa- 
tion, and discovers itself only to mature and flexible reason. 
Excellence is an art won by training and habituation: we do 
not act rightly because we have virtue or excellence, but we 
rather have these because we have acted rightly; "these virtues 
are formed in man by his doing the actions”;®® we are what 
w repeatedly do. Excellence, then, is not an act but a habit: 
"the good of man is a working of the soul in the way of ex- 
cellence in a complete life; ... for as it is not one swallow or 
one fine day that makes a spring, so it is not one day or a 
short time that makes a man blessed and happy ,”®^ 

Youth is the age of extremes: "if the young commit a fault 
it is always on the side of excess and exaggeration.” The great 
difficulty of youth (and of many of youth’s elders) is to get 
out of one extreme without falling into its opi>osite. For one 
extreme easily passes into the other, whether through "over- 
correction” or elsewise: insincerity doth protest too much, and 
humility hovers on the precipice of conceit.®® Those who art 
consciously at one extreme will give the name of virtue nov 
to the mean but to the opposite extreme. Somethnes this k 
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well; for if we are conscious of erring in one ^ctreme *'we 
should aim at the other, and so we may reach the middle posi- 
tion, . • • as men do in straightening bent timber.’*^’ But un- 
conscious OKtremists look upon the golden mean as the great- 
est vice; they ^expel towards each other the man in the mid- 
dle position; the brave man is called rash by the coward, and 
cowardly by the rash man, and in other cases accmdingly’’;^ 
so in mc^em politics the *liberar is called ''conservative** a^ 
“radicar by the radical and the conservative. 

It is obidous that this doctrine of the mean is the f<»mula- 
tion of a characteristic attitude which appears in almost every 
system of Greek philosophy. Plato had had it in mind when 
he called virtue harmonious action; Socrates when he iden- 
tified virtue with knowledge. The Seven Wise Men had es- 
tablished the tradition by engraving, on the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, the motto meden ogan,— nothing in excess. Perhaps, 
as Nietzsche claims,^ all these were attempts of the Greeks to 
check their own violence and impulsiveness of character; more 
truly, they reflected the Creek feeling that passions axe not of 
themselves vices, but the raw material of bcith vice and virtue, 
according as they function in excess and disproportion, or in 
measure and haimony.^^ 

But the golden mean, says our matter-of-fact philosopher, 
is not all of the secret of happiness. We must have, too, a fair 
degree of worldly goods: poverty makes one stingy and grasp- 
ing; while possessions give one that freedom from care and 
greed which is the source of aristocratic ease and diarm. The 
noblest of these external aids to happiness is friendship. In- 
deed, friendship is more necessary to the happy dian to the 
unhappy; for happiness is multiplied by being shared. It is 
more important than justice: for "when men are friends, justice 

»Eihica, U, 9. 

wiWei,, tt. 8. 

oThe of Tragedy. 

• eodological formuletioii of the same ideal **Valiief axe never 
absolute, but only ndative. ... A certain quality in human nature is deemed 
to be lew Abundant Uian it ought to bet l^refore we place a value upon it, 
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call it a vice and try to repress it**— Carver, Bssoys in Social Juatico. 
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is unnecjessary; but when men are Just, friendship is still a 
boon.” “A friend is one soul in two bodies.” Yet friendship 
implies few friends rather than many; *lie who has many 
friends has no friend”; and "to be a friend to many people in 
ihe way of perfect friendship is impossible.” Fine friendship 
requires duration rather than fitful intensity; and this implies 
stability of character; it is to altered character that we must 
attribute the dissolving kaleidoscope of friendship. And friend- 
ship requires equality; for gratitude gives it at best a slip- 
pery basis. "Benefactors are commonly held to have more 
friendship for the objects of their kindness dian these for diem. 
The account of the matter which satisfies most persons is that 
die one are debtors and the others creditors, . . . and that the 
debtors wish their creditors out of the way, while the creditors 
are anxious that their debtors should be preserved.” Aristotle 
rejects this interpretation; he prefers to believe that the greater 
tenderness of the benefactor is to be explained on the analogy 
of die artist’s affection for his work, or the mother^s for her 
child. We love that which we have made.*^ 

And yet, though external goods and relationships are neces- 
sary to happiness, its essence remains within us, in rounded 
knowledge and clarity of soul. Surely sense pleasure is not the 
way: diat road is a circle: as Socrates phrased the coarser 
Epicurean idea, we scratch that we may itch, and itch that 
we may scratch. Nor can a political career be the way; for 
therein we walk subject to the whims of the people; and noth- 
ing is so fickle as the crowd. No, happiness must be a pleasure 
of the mind; and we may trust it only when it comes from the 
pursuit or the capture of truth. "The operation of the intellect 
. . . aims at no end beyond itself, and finds in itself the 
pleasure wliich stimulates it to further operation; and since 
the attributes of self-suflBciency, unweariedness, and capacity 
for rest, . . . plainly belong to this occupation, in it must lie 
perfect happiness.”®® 

Aristotie s ideal man, however, is no mere metaphysician. 

”Eihio$, vJli and ix. 
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He does oot expose himself needlessly to danger, since there 
axe few things for which he cares sufficiently; but he is willing, 
in great crises, to give even his life,— knowing that under cer- 
tain conditions ft is not worth while to live. He is of a disposi- 
tion to do men service, thou^ he is aidiamed to have a service 
done to him. To confer a kindness is a mark of snperioritsr; 
to receive one is a mark of subordination ... He does not take 
part in public displays . . . He ki open in his dislikes and prefer- 
ences; he talks and acts frankly, because of his contempt for 
men and things ... He is never fired with admiration, slnoe 
there Is nodxlng great in his eyes. He cannot live In com- 
plaisance with others, except It be a friend; complaisance Is 
the characteristic of a slave. ... He never feds malice, and 
alwa3fs forgets and passes over injuries. ... He Is not fond of 
talking. ... It is no concern of his that he doald be praised, 
or tibat others should be blamed. He does not speak evil of 
others, even of his enemies, unless it be to themselves. His 
carriage Is sedate* his voice deep, his speech measured; he 1b 
not given to hurry, for he Is concerned about only a few things; 
he Is not prone to vehemence, for he thinks noriffiig very im- 
portant. A shrill voice and hasty steps come to a dirougdi 
care. . . . He bears the accidents of life with dignity and graces 
making the best of his circumstances, like a skilful general 
who marshals his limited forces with all the strategy ^ war. 
... He is his own best friend, and takes delimit ka privacy 
whereas riie man of no virtue or ability Is his own worst enemy, 
and Is afraid of solitude.*^** 

Such is the Superman of Aristotle. 


Vin. POLITICS 

1, Communism and Conservatism 

From so aristocratic an ethic there naturally follows (or was 
the sequence the other way?) a severely aristociatio politioal 
philosophy. It was not to be expected that the tutor of an em* 
peror and riie husband of a princess would have any eixag- 
gerated attachment to the common people, or even to the mer- 
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cantile bourgeoisie; our philosophy is where our treasure lies. 
But further, Aristotle was honestly conservative because of the 
turmoil and disaster that had come out of Athenian democra- 
cy; like a typical scholar he longed for order, security, and 
peace; this, he felt, was no time for political extravaganzas. 
Radicalism is a luxury of stability: we may dare to change 
things only when things lie steady under our hands. And in 
general, says Aristotle, “the habit of lightly changing the laws 
is an evil; and when the advantage of change is small, some 
defects whether in the law or in the ruler had better be met 
with philosophic toleration. The citizen will gain less by the 
change than he will lose by acquiring the habit of disobedi- 
ence.**®® The power of the law to secure observance, and there- 
fore to maintain political stability, rests very largely on cus- 
tom; and “to pass lightly from old laws to new ones is a cer- 
tain means of weakening the inmost essence of all law what- 
ever."®' Let us not disregard the experience of ages: surely, 
in the multitude of years, these things, if they were goo^ 
would not have remained unknown."®* 

"These things," of course, means chiefly Plato's communistic 
republic. Aristotle fights the realism of Plato about universals, 
and idealism of Plato about government. He finds many dark 
spots in the picture painted by the Master. He does not relish 
the barrack-like continuity of contact to which Plato apparent- 
ly condemned his guardian philosophers; conservative though 
he is, Anstotle values individual quality, privacy, and liberty 
above social efBciency and power. He would not care to call 
every contemporary brother or sister, noar every elder person 
fathCT or mother; if all are your brothers, none is; and "how 
much better it is to be the real cousin of somebody than to be 
a scm after Plato s fashionl"®® In a state having women and 
children in common, ‘love will be vratery. . . , Of the two 
qualities which chiefly inspire regard and aflFec?don-that a 
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thing is your ofwn, and that it awakens real love in you— 
neither can exist in such a state* as Plato’s.*^ 

Perhaps there was, in the dim past, a communistic society, 
when the family was the only state, and pasturage or simple 
tillage the only form of life. But **in a more divided state of 
society,” where the division of labor into unequally important 
functions elicits and enlarges the natural inequahty of men, 
communism breaks down because it provides no adequate in- 
centive for the exertion of superior abih’ties. The stimulus of 
gain is necessary to arduous work; and the stimulus of owner- 
ship is necessary to proper industry, husbandry and care. 
When everybody owns everything nobody will take cjare of 
anything. "That which is common to the greatest number has 
the least attention bestowed upon it. Everyone thinks chiefly 
of his own, hardly ever of the public, interest.”*® And “there 
is always a diflSculty in living together, or having things in 
common, but especially in having common property. The 
partnerships of fellow-travellers” (to say nothing of the ardu- 
ous communism of marriage), “are an example to the point; 
for they generally fall out by the way, and quarrel about any 
trifle that turns up.”*® 

“Men readily flsten” to Utopias, “and are easily induced to 
believe that in some wonderful manner everyb^y will be- 
come everybody's friend, espiecially when some one is heard 
denouncing the evils now existing, • , . which are said to 
arise out of the possession of private proi>erty. These evils, 
however, arise from quite another source— the wickedness of 
human nature.”®^ Political science does not make men, but 
must take them as they come from nature.®* 

And human nature, the human average, is nearer to the 
beast than to the god. The great majority of men are natural 
dunces and sluggards; in any system whatever these men will 

w/Md., il, 4. 
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sink to the bottom; and to help them with state subsidies Is 
nuke pouting water into a leaking cask.” Such people must be 
ruled in politics and directed in industry; with thdr consent 
if possible, without it if necessary. "From the hour of dieir 
birth some ate marked out for subjection, and others for com- 
mand.”^ For he who can foresee with his mind is by nature 
intended to be lord and master; and he who can work only 
with his body is by nature a slave.”^® The slave is to Ae master 
what the body is to the mind; and as the body should be sub- 
ject to the mind, so "it is better for all inferiors that they should 
be under the rule of a master.”^^ The slave is a tool with Ufe 
in it, the tool is a lifeless slave.” And then our hard-hearted 
philosopher, with a glimmer of possibilities which the Indus- 
trial Revolution has opened to our hands, writes for a moment 
with wistful hope: "If every instrument would accomplish 
its own work, obeying or anticipating the will of others, . . • 
if the shuttle would weave, or the plectrum touch the lyr^ 
without a hand to guide them, then chief workmen would not 
need assistants, nor masters slaves."*^® 

This philosophy typifies the Greek disdain for manual labor. 
Such work in Athens had not become so (H>mp]icated as it is 
today, when the intelligence demanded in many manual trades 
is at times much greater than that required for the operations 
of the lower middle class, and even a college professor may 
look upon an automobile mechanic (in certain erigencnes) as 
a very god; manual work was then merely manual, and Aris- 
totle looked down upon it, from the heights of philosophy, as 
belonging to men without minds, as only fit for slaves, and 
only fitting men for slavery. Manual labor, he believes, dulls 
and deteriorates the mind, and leaves neither time nor energy 
for political intelligence; it seems to Aristotle a reasonable 
corollary that only persons of some leisure should have a 
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voice in government.'^* “The best form of state will not admit 
mechanics to citizenship. ... At Thebes there was a law that 
no man could hold office who had not retired from business 
ten years before.**^^ Even merchants and financiers are classed 
by Aristotle among slaves. “Retail trade is unnatural, • • • and 
a mode by which men gain from one another. The most hated 
sort of such exchange is . . . usury, which makes a gain out of 
money itself, and not from its natural use. For money was in- 
tended as an instrument of exchange, and not as the mother 
of interest. This usury (tokos), which means the birth of 
money from money, ... is of all modes of gain the most un- 
natural."^® Money should not breed. Hence “the discussion 
of the theory of finance is not unworthy of philosophy; but 
to be engag^ in finance, or in money-making, is unwoi^y of 
a free man.”^® 


2. Mabriage and Education 

Woman is to man as the slave to the master, the manual to 
the mental worker, the barbarian to the Creek. Woman is an 
unfinished man, left standing on a lower step in the scale of 
development.^^ The male is by nature superior, and the female 
inferior; the one rules and the other is ruled; and this prin- 
ciple extends, of necessity, to all mankind. Woman is weak of 
will, and therefore incapable of independence of character or 
position; her best condition is a quiet home life in which, 
while ruled by the man in her external relations, she may be 
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are the family and a settled economic life; and both of these are the mea- 
tions of woman. 
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in domestic afiFairs supreme. Women should not be made more 
like men, as in Plato’s republic; rather the dissimilarity should 
be increased; nothing is so attractive as the different. **The 
courage of a man and that of a woman are not, as Socrates 
supposed, the same: the courage of a man is shown in com- 
manding; diat of a woman in obeying. ... As the poet says, 
^Silence is a woman’s glory.’ 

Aristotle seems to suspect that this ideal enslavement of 
woman is a rare achievement for man, and that as often as not 
the sceptre is with the tongue rather than with the aim. As if 
to give the male an indispensable advantage, he advises him 
to defer marriage till the vicinity of thirty-seven, and then to 
marry a lass of some twenty years. A girl who is rounding the 
twenties is usually the equal of a man of thirty, but may per- 
haps be managed by a seasoned warrior of thirty-seven. What 
attracts Aristotle to this matrimom'al mathematics is the con- 
sideration that two such disparate persons will lose their re- 
productive power and passions at approximately the same 
time. Tff the man is still able to beget children while the wom- 
an is unable to bear them, or vice versa, quarrels and differ- 
ences will arise. . . . Since the time of generation is commonly 
limited within the age of seventy years in flie man, and fifty 
in the woman, the commencement of their union should con- 
form to these periods. The union of male and female when too 
young is bad for the creation of children; in all animals the 
off-spring of the young are small and iU-developed, and gen- 
^lly female.” Health is more Important than love. Furtiier, 
“it conduces to temperance not to marry too soon; for women 
who marry early are apt to be wanton; and in men too the 
bodily frame is stunted if they marry while they are grow- 
ing. These matters should not be left to youthful caprice, 
they should be under state supervision and control: the state 
should deteimine the minimum and maximum ages of mar- 
riage for each sex, the best seasons for conception, and the 

wPoItticf, 1, 13. 

16, It Is apparent Aat Aristofle haa in mind only the temperance 
frf women; the moral effect oi deferred marriage upon mra. does not aeein to 
agitate him. 
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rate of increase in population. If tlie natural rate of increase 
is too high, the cruel practice of infanticide may be replaced 
by abortion; and "let abortion be procured before sense and 
life have begun There is an ideal number of population 
for every state, varying with its position and resources. "A 
state when composed of too few is not, as a state should be, 
self-sufficing; wUle if it has too many ... it becomes a nation 
and not a state, and is almost incapable of constitutional gov- 
ernment," or of ethnic or political unity.®^ Anything in excess 
of a population of 10,000 is undesirable. 

Education, too, should be in the hands of the state. "That 
which most contributes to the xiennanence of constitutions is 
the adaptation of education to the form of government. . . . 
The citizen should be moulded to die form of government 
under which he Uves."** By state control of schools we mi^t 
divert men from industry and trade to agriculture; and we 
might train men, while keeping property private, to open their 
possessions to discriminately common use. "Among good men, 
with respect to the use of property, the proverb will hold, 
that ‘friends should have all things in common.’ But above 
all, the growing citizen must taught obedience to law, 
else a state is impossible. **It has been well said that Tie who 
has never learned to obey cannot be a good commander.’ • . . 
The good citizen should be capable of both." And only a state 
system of schools can achieve social unity amid edinic hetero- 
geneity; the state is a plurality which must be made into a 
unity and a community by education.^ Let youth be taught, 
too, the great boon it has in the state, die unappreciated 
security which comes of social organization, the freedom 
diat comes of law. "Man, when perfected, is the best of ani- 
mals; but when isolated he is the worst of all; for injustice is 
more dangerous when armed, and man is equipped at birth 
with the weapon of intelligence, and with qualities of charac- 
ter whidh he may use for the vilest ends. Wherefore if he have 

•BPoUMet, vH, 16. 
vh, 4. 

••JWd-, V, 9; vHi, 1. 

Vi. 4; ii. 5. 
m. 4; ii. 5. 
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not virtue he is the most unholy and savage of anima l s , full 
of ^uttony and lust.** And only social control can give him 
virtue. Through speech man evolved society; through society, 
intelligence; thiou^ intelligence, order; and throng order, 
civilissation. ha such an ordered state the individual has a thou- 
sand opportunities and avenues of development open to him 
whidh a solitary life would never give. “To live alone;** flien, 
“one must be either an animal or a god.**®® 

Hence revolution is almost always unwise; it may achieve 
some good, but at the cost of many evils, the chief of which 
is the disturbance, and perhaps die dissolution, of that social 
order and structure on which every political good depends. 
The direct consequences of revolutionary innovations may be 
calculable end salutary; but the indir^t are generally in- 
calculable, and not seldom disastrous. “They who take only 
a few points into account find it easy to pronounce Judgment^ ; 
and a can make up his mind quickly if he has only a little 
to make up. “Young men are easily deceived, for fhey are 
quick to hope." The suppression dE long-established habits 
brings the overthrow of innovating governments because the 
old habits persist among the people; characters are not so 
easily changed as laws. If a constitution is to be peiman^t, 
all &e parts of a society must desire it to be maintained. 
Therefore a ruler who would avoid revolution should prevent 
extremes of poverty and wealth,-'“a condition which is most 
often the result of war"; he should (like the English) en- 
courage colonization as an outlet for a dangerously congested 
population; and he should foster and practice religion. An 
autocratio ruler particularly “should appear to be earnest 
in die worship of the gods; for if men think diat a ruler is 
religious and reveres the gods, they are less afraid of suffering 
injustice at his hands, and are less disposed to conspire against 
h^ since they believe that the gods themselves are fitting 
on his side."®® 

•‘PeUHo*, u a. **Or,** adds melzscfae, wbo takeg neady all of bis poUtibal 
pbllosoidiy Aiistoda, **Gne must be both->that Is, a philofophar.** 

MPoUtics, iv, 5; U, 9; ▼, 7; U, 11* 
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3. Dbmocract anx> Aristtocbact 

With such safeguards in religion, in education, and In the 
ordering of family life, almost any of the traditional forms of 
government wiU serve. All forms have good and bad com- 
mingled in them, and are severally adapted to various condi- 
tions. Theoretically, the ideal form of government would be 
the centralization of all political power in the one best man. 
Homer is right: “Bad is the lordship of many; let one be your 
ruler and master.** For such a man law would be rather an 
instrument dian a limit: “for men of eminent ability there is 
no law— riiey are themselves a law.** Anyone would be ridicu- 
lous who should attempt to make laws for them; they would 
probably retort what, in the fable of Antisthenes, the lions 
said to the hares when, in the council of beasts, the latter 
began haranguing and claiming equality for all— “Where are 
your claws?***^ 

But in practice, monarchy is usually the worst form of gov- 
ernment, for great strength and great virtue are not near al- 
lied. Hence the best practicable polity Is aristocracy, the rule 
of the informed and capable few. Government Is too complex a 
thing to have its issues decided by number, when lesser issues 
are reserved for knowledge and ability. “As the physician 
ought to be fudged by the physician, so ought men in general 
to be fudged by their peers. • . . Now does not this same prin- 
ciple apply to elections? For a right election can only be made 
by those who have knowledge: a geometrician, e. g., will 
choose rightly in matters of geometry; or a pilot in matters of 
navigation. . . So that neither the election of magistrates nor 
the calling of them to account should be entrusted to the 
many.** 

The difficulty with hereditary aristocracy is that it has no 
permanent economic base; the eternal recurrence of the 
nouveaux riches puts political office sooner or later at the dis- 

"Ibid., itt. 13. Aristotle probably had Alexander or FhlUp in mind while 
writing this passage, jnst as Nietzs<^ seems to have been influenced towards 
alnailar oon<dusions by the alluring careers of Bismarck and Napoleon. 

m, 11. G£. the modem argument for **occupatioaal representatkm.** 
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posal oi &e hipest bidder, is surely a bad thing that 
the greatest offices . . . shcmld be bought The law which 
pennits this abuse makes wealth of more account than ability, 
and the whole state becomes avaricious. For whenever the 
chiefs of the state deem anything honorable, the oriier dtizens 
are sure to foOow iheir example*^ (the "^prestige imitatian’* of 
modem social psychology); ^and where ability has not the 
first place there is no real aristocracy 
Democracy is usually the result of a revolution against plu- 
tocracy. *XiOve of gain in the ruling classes tends constantly to 
dimlni.rii thdr number* (Marx’s "elimination of the middle 
dass**), "and so to strengthen the masses, who in die emd set 
upon their mastecs and establish democracies.’’ This "rule by 
the pooK^ has some advantages. "The peoploi, thou^ individu- 
ally they may be worse judges than those who i^ve i^ecial 
knowledge^ are collectively as good. Moreover, there are some 
artists whose works are best judged not by themsdves alone, 
but by those who do not possess the art; e. g., the user or 
master of a house will be a better judge of it than the builder; 
. . . and the guest will be a better judge of a feast than the 
cook."®® And "the many are more incoxmptible than the few; 
they are like the great^ quantity of water which is less easily 
spoiled than a little. The individual is liable to be overcome 
by anger, or by some other passion, and then his judgment 
is necessarily perverted; but it is ha^y to be supposed that 
a great number of persons would all get into a passion and go 
wrong at the same moment."®^ 

Yet democracy is on the whole inferior to aristocracy.®® For 
it is based on a false assumption of equality; it “arises out of 
of the notion that those who are equal in one respect (e. g., in 
respect of the law) are equal in all respects; because men 
are equally free they claim to be absolutely equaL" The up- 

a, 11. 

^Ibid^ iil, 15, 8. 11. 

1^15. Tard^ Le Bon and otiber social psychologists assert pi»- 
Aongh they exaggerate the vices of the crowd, they 
^ Axistotie in the behavior of Uie AUienSi iS- 

il. 9. 
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shot is tbat ability is sacrificed to number^ while nmnbeis arc 
manipulated by trickery. Because die people axe so easil> 
misled^ so fickle in their views, ballot should be 
limited to the intelligeiit What we need is a combination oi 
aristocra<^ and democracy. 

Constltational government offers diis happy union. It is not 
the best conceivaUe govmiment-*1hat would be an aristocracy 
of education—but it is the best possible state, ^e must ask 
what is the best constitution for most states, and die best life 
for most men; neither assuming a standard of excellence which 
will be above ordinary persons, nor an education exceptionally 
favored by nature or dicumstance, nor yet an id^ state 
which will be only an aspiration; but having in mind sudi 
a life as the maioiity will be able to share, and a form of 
government to whi(^ states in general can attain.** *Tt is 
necessary to begin by assuming a principle of general applica* 
tion, namely, ^t diat part of die state which desires die 
continuance the government must be stronger than that 
which does not^ and strength consists neither in number 
alone, nor in property alone, nor in military or political ability 
alone, but in a combination of these, so that regard has to 
be taken oi "*heedam, wealth, culture and noble birth, as 
well as of mere numerical superiority.** Now where shall we 
find such an economic maioiity to support our ccmstitutioiial 
government? Perhaps best in the middle class: here again 
we have the golden mean, }ust as constitutional government 
itself would be a mean between democracy and axistooracy. 
Our state will be suffidendy democratic if the road to every 
office is open to all; and sufBciendy aristocratic if the offices 
themselves are closed except to those who have travded the 
road and arrived fully prepared. From whatever an^ we ap« 
proach our eternal politicd problem we monotonously rea^ 
the same oandusicm: that the community should detennine 
the ends to be pursued, but that only experts should sdect 
and apply the means; Aat choice should be democraticany 
spread btri: that office should be rigidly reserved fin: the 
equipped and winnowed best 

"IWd., br, 11, 10. 
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K. CRITICISM 

What shaB we say of this philosophy? Perhaps nothing 
rapturous. It is difficult to be enthusiastic about Aristotle, 
bmuse it was difficult for him to be enthusiastic about any> 
fhifig ; and si ois me fiere, primutn iibi flendum,^ His motto 
b nU admkofi-^to admire or marvel at nothing; and we hesi- 
tate to violate his motto in his case. We miss in him the re- 
forming zeal of Plato, the angry love of humanity which made 
the great idealist denounce hb fellow-men. We miss the 
dating originality of his teacher, the lofty imagination, the 
capacity for generous delusion. And yet, after reading Plato, 
nothing could be so salutary for us as Aristotle* s sceptic calm. 

Let us summarize our disagreement. We are bothered, at 
the outset, with his insistence on logic. He thinks the syUogism 
a dedKsiption of man's way of reasoning, whereas it merely 
describes man's way of dressing up his reasoning for the 
pemiasion of another mind; he supposes that thought begins 
with premisses and seeks their condhisknis, when actually 
dioaght begins with bypotbetfcal conclusions and seeks their 
Justifying premisses,— and seeks diem best by the observation 
of particular events under the controlled and isolated condi- 
tions of expe ri ment Yet how foolish we should be to forget 
diat two diousand years have changed merely the incidentals 
of Aristotle's logic, that Occam and Bacon and Whewell and 
Min and a hundred others have but found spots in his sun, 
and tibat Aristotle’s creation of this new discipline of thought, 
and hb firm establishment of its essential lines, remain among 
the lasting achievements of the human mind. 

It b again the absence of experiment and fruitful hypothesis 
that leaves Aristotle’s natural science a mass of undigested 
observations. His specblty b the coOection and classification 
of data; in every field he wields hb categories and produces 
catalogues. But side by side with this bent and talent for 

yoo. widk me to weep you must wasp finf*-Hofaoe (An Poettca) to 
Mlora und writeis. 
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observation goes a Platonic addiction to metaphysics this 
trips him up in every sdencs and inveigles him into the 
wildest pre5i:q;>p08itions. Here indeed was the great defect of 
the Gie^ mind: it was not disciplined; it ladc^ limiting and 
steadying traditions; it moved hreely in an undiaxted fidd» 
and ran too readily to dieories and oondusions. So Gredk 
philosophy leaped <m to heights unieached again, while 
Greek science limped behind. Our modem danger Is pre- 
cisely opposite inductive data fall upon us from all sides like 
the lava of Vesuvius; we sujBFocato with unco5rdinated facts; 
our minds are overwhelmed with science breeding and multi- 
plying into spedalistic chaos for want of synthetic thou^t 
and a unifying philosophy. We are all mere h^gments cxf what 
a man ml^t be. 

Aristotle’s ethics is a branch of his logic: the ideal life to 
like a proper syllogism. He gives us a hsmdbook of propriety 
rather than a stimulus to improvement. An ancient ccitio 
spoke of him as ^moderate to excess.” An extremist mi^t 
call the Ethics the champion collection of platitudes in all 
literature; and an Anglophobe would be cx>nsoled with the 
thought that Enghshmen in dieir youth had done advance 
penance for the imperialistic sins of their adult years, sinoe 
both at Cambridge and at Oxford they had bemi oompeDed 
to read evmy of the Nicomachean Ethics. We long 
to mini^e freA green Leaves of Gfoss with these drier pages, 
to add Whitman’s exhilarating Justification of sense Joy to 
Aristotle’s exaltation of a purely intellectual happiness. We 
wonder if this Aristotelian ideal of immoderate moderaticm 
has had anything to do with the colorless virtue, the starched 
perfection, the expressionless good form, of the British aristoc- 
racy. Matthew Arnold tells us that in Ms time Oxfcml tutos 
looked upon the Ethics as infallible. For three hundred years 
this book and the Politics have formed the ruling British mind, 
perhaps to great and noble achievements, but c^ertainly to a 
hard and cold efficiency. What would the result have been 
if the masters of the greatest of empires had been nurtured, 
instead, on the holy fervor and die constructive passion of the 
EepubUc? 
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After an, Aristotle was not quite Creek; he had been setded 
and formed before coming to Athens; there was nothing 
Athenian about him, nothing of the hasty and inspiriting 
eKperimentalism which made Athens throb with political 
Am and at last helped to subject her to a unifying despot. He 
realized too completely the Delphic command to avoid excess: 
he is so anxious to pare away extremes that at last nothing is 
left He is so torful of disorder diat he forgets to be fearful 
of slavery; he is so timid of uncertain change that he prefers 
a certain changelessness that near resembles death. He lacks 
that Heraclitean sense of flux which justifies the conservative 
in bdUeving that all permanent change is gradual, and justifies 
the radicad in believing that no changelessness is permanent. 
He forgets that Plato’s ccmimunism was meant only for the 
dlita, die unselfish and ungreedy few; and he comes deviously 
to a Platonic result when he says that diou^ property should 
be private, its use should be as far as possible common. He 
does not see (and perhaps he could not be expected in his early 
day to see) that individual control of the means of production 
was stiiniilatiiig and salutary cmly when these means were so 
afmple as to be purchasable by any man; and that their ln> 
crauing complexity and cost lead to a dangerous centraliza* 
dcm of ownership and power, and to an artificial and finally 
disruptive inequality. 

But after aU, these are quite inessential criticisms of what 
remains the most marvelous and influential S 3 ^em of thought 
ever put together by any single mind. It may be doubted if 
any <^er thinker has contributed so much to the enlighten* 
mant of the world. Everv later age has drawn upon Aristotle, 
and stcxid upon his shoulders to see the truth. The varied and 
magnificent culture of Alexandria found its scientific inspira* 
ticn in him. His Orf^arum played a central r61e in shaping the 
minds of the medieval barbarians into disciplined and con- 
sistent thought. The other works, translated by Nestorian 
Christians into Syriac in the fifth century a. d., and thence 
into Arabic and Hebrew in the tenth century, and thence into 
Latin towards 1225, turned scholasticism from its eloquent 
beginnings in Abelard to encyclopedic completion in Thomas 
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Aquinas. The Crasaders brought back more accurate Greek 
copies ci the philosc^her’s text; and the Greek sdiolaxs of 
Constantinople brought further Aristotelian treasures udth 
them when, after 1453, they fled from the besieging Turks. 
The works of Aristotle came to be for Eun^ean philosc^hy 
what the Bible was for fheology— an almost infallible text, 
with solutions for every problem. In 1215 the Papal legate 
at Paris forbade teachers to lecture on his works; in 1231 
Gregory IX appointed a commission to expurgate him; by 
1260 he was de Hgueur in every Christian s<^ool, and ecde^ 
astical assemblies penalized deviations from his views. Chaucear 
describes his student as happy by having 

At hit beddes bed 

Twenty bookee dlothed in bloke or red. 

Of Aristotle and his phUosophie; 

and in the first circles of Hell, says Dante, 

I saw the Master there of those who know. 

Amid the philoftophie family. 

By ad admired, and by all reverenced; 

There Plato too I saw, and Socrates, 

Who stood beside him closer than the rest. 

Such lines give us some inkling of the honor which a thousand 
years offered to the Stagirite. Not till new instruments, ac- 
cumulated observations, and patient experiments remade 
science and gave irresistible weapons to Occam and Ramus, 
to Roger and Francis Bacon, was the reign of Aristotle ended. 
No o^er mind had for so long a time ruled die intellect of 
mankind. 


X. LATER LIFE AND DEATH 

Meanwhile life had become unmanageably complicated 
for our philosopher. He found himself on the one hand em- 
broiled with Alexander for protesting against the execution 
of Calisthenes (a nephew of Aristotle}, who had reused to 
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worship Alexander as a god; and Alexander had answered 
the protest by hinting that it was quite within his omnipo- 
tence to put even philosophers to death. At the same time 
Aristode was busy defending Alexander among the Athenians. 
He preferred Greek solidarity to city patriotism, and thought 
culture and science would flourish better when petty sover- 
^gnties and disputes were ended; and he saw in Alexander 
what Goethe was to see in Napoleon-the philosophic unity 
of a chaotic and intolerably manifold world. The Athenians, 
hungering for liberty, growled at Aristotle, and became bitter 
when Alexander had a statne of the philosopher put up in 
die heart of the hostile city. In this turmoil we get an im- 
pression of Aristotle quite contrary to diat left upon us by his 
Ethics: here is a man not cold and inhumanly calm, but a 
filter, pursuing his Titanic work in a circle of enemies on 
every side. The successors of Plato at the Academy, the 
oratoiical school of Isocrates, and the angry crowds that hung 
cm Demosthenes’ acid eloquence, intrigued and clamored for 
his exile or his death. 

And dien, suddenly (323 b. c.), Alexander died. Athens 
went wild with patriotic joy; the Macedonian party was over- 
thrown, and Athenian Indepcmdence was proclaimed. Anti- 
pater, successor of Alexander and Intimate friend of Aristotle, 
marched upon the rebellious city. Most of the Macedonian 
party fled. Eurymedon, a chief priest, brought in an indict- 
ment against Aristotle, charging him with having taught that 
prayer and sacrifice were of no avail. Aristotle saw himself 
fated to be tried by juries and crowds incomparably more 
hostile than those that had murdered Socrates. Very wisely, 
he left the city, saying that he would not give Athens a chance 
to sin a second time against philosophy. There was no cow- 
ardice In this; an accused person at Athens had always the 
option of preferring exile.®® Arrived at Chalcis, Aristotle fell 
ill; Diogenes Laertius tells us that the old philosopher, in utter 
disappointment with the turn of all things against him, com- 
mitted suicide by drinking hemlock.®® However induct, his 


•■Giote, 20. 
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illness proved fatal; and a few mondis after leaving Adiois 
(822 B. a) die londijr Aristotle died. 

In die same year, and at the same age, sixty-two^ Demos* 
diene^ greatest of Akunder'is enemies, drank poison. Widiin 
twdive mondis Greece had lost her greatest ruler, her greateA 
cnator, and her greatest pbilosopber. The gjioty bad beoi 
Greece foded now in the dawn of the Roman son; and die 
grandeur that was Rome was the pomp of power tadier than 
die li^ of thought. Then that grandeur too decayed, that 
litde light wmit almost out Fm a diousand years darkness 
brooded over die face of Europe. All die worid awaited dm 
resurrection of philosophy. 



CHAPTER HI 


Francis Bacon 

L FROM ARISTOTLE TO THE RENAISSANCE 

'117HEN Sparta blockaded and defeated Athens towards the 
^ ▼ dose of the fifth century b. c., political supremacy passed 
from the mother of Greek philosophy and art, and the vigor 
and independence of the Athenian mind decayed. When, in 
399 B. a, Socrates was put to death, the soul of Athens died 
with him, lingering only in his proud pupil, Plato. And when 
Philip of Macedon defeated the Athenians at Chmronea in 338 
B. C«, and Alexander burned the great dty of Thebes to the 
ground three years later, even the ostentatious sparing of Pin- 
dar's home could not cover up the fact that Athenian inde- 
pendence, in government and in thought, was irrevocably 
destroyed. The domination of Greek philosophy by the Mac- 
edonian Aristotle mirrored the political subjection of Greece 
by the virile and younger peoples of the north. 

The deadi of Alexander (323 b. c.) quickened this process 
of decay. The boy-emperor, barbarian though he remained 
after all of Aristotle’s tutoring, had yet learned to revere the 
rich culture of Greece, and had dreamed of spreading that 
culture throu^ the Orient in the wake of his victorious armies. 
The development of Greek commerce, and the multiplication 
of Greek trading posts throughout Asia Minor, had provided 
an economic basis for the unification of this region as part of 
an Hellenic empire; and Alexander hoped diat from these 
busy stations Greek thought, as well as Greek goods, would 
radiate and conquer. But he had underrated the inertia and 
resistance of the Oriental mind, and the mass and d^th of 
Oriental culture. It was only a youthful fancy, after all, to 
suppose that so immature and unstable a civilization as that 
of Greece could be imposed upon a dviUzation immeasurably 
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more widespread, and rooted in the most venerable traditions. 
The quantity of Asia proved too much for the quality of 
Greece. Alexander himself. In the hour of his triumph, was 
conquered by the soul of the East; he married (among several 
ladies) the daughter of Darius; he adopted the Persian diadem 
and robe of state; he introduced into Ehirope the Oriental 
notion of the divine right of kings; and at last he astonished 
a sceptic Greece by announcing, in magnificent Eastern style, 
that he was a god. Greece laughed; and Alesmnder drank 
himself to death. 

This subtle infusion of an Asiatic soul into the wearied body 
of the master Greek was followed rapidly by the XKmxing of 
Oriental cults and faiths into Greece along those very lines 
of coumiuiiication which the young conqueror had opened up; 
die broken dykes let in the ocean of Eastern though upon the 
lowlands of die^still adolescent European mind. The mystic 
and superstitious faiths which had taken root among the 
poorer people of Hellas were reinforced and spread about; 
and die Oriental spirit of apathy and resignation found a 
ready S(^ In decadent and despondent Greece. The introduc- 
tion of the Stoic philosophy into Athens by the Phoenician 
mercdiant Zeno (about 310 b. c.) was but one of a multitude 
of Oriental infiltrations. Both Stoicism and Epicureanism— 
the apadietic acceptance of def^t, and the effort to forget 
defeat in the arms of pleasure— were dieories as to how one 
mi^t yet be happy though subjugated or enslaved; precisely 
as the pessimistic Oriental stoicism of Sdippenhauer and the 
despondent epicureanism of Renan were in the nineteenth 
century die symbols of a shattered Revolution and a broken 
France. 

Not that these natural antitheses of ethical theory were quite 
new to Greece. One finds them in the gloomy HeracBtus and 
the ^laughing philosopher^ Democritus; and one sees the 
pupils of Socrates dividing into Cynics and Cyrenaics under 
die lead of Anristhenes and Aristippus, and extolling, the one 
school apathy, die other happiness. Tet these were even dien 
ahnost exotic modes of thou^t: imperial Athens did not take 
to them. But when Greece had seen Ghssronea in blood and 
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Thebes in ashes, it list^ed to Diogenes; and when the ^^ory 
had d^arted from Athens she was ripe for Zeno and 
Epicnnis.^ 

Zeno built his philosophy of apatheia on a detennlnism 
which a later Stoic, Chrysippus, f(Wd it hard to distfnguirii 
from Oriental fafcdism. When who did not bdieve in 
slavery, was beating bis slave for some crease, the slave 
pleaded in snitigatfon. that by bis maste/s philoso{diy he 
had been destined from all eternity to commit this faid^ to 
which Zeno replied, with the calm dt a sagei, that on the 
same philosophy he, Zena had been destined to beat l:±n 
it. As Schopeidianer deemed it useless for the individual will 
to the uxdveisal will, so the Stoic argued Aak philosopldo 
indifferenoe was the only reasonable attitude to a life in whidi 
the struggld for eristenoe is so unfairly doomed to inevitable 
defeat If vtctoxy Is quite impossible it should be scorned. The 
secret of peace Is not to male our achievements equal to our 
desires, but to lower our desires to the kvdi of our ac^eve- 
ments. *lf what yon have seems insufficient to you,** said the 
Roman Stoic Seneca (d. 65 a. d.), "then, thou^ you possess 
the world, yon will yet be miserable " 

Sudi a principle cried out to beaven for its opposite and 
Epicurus^ though himsdif as Stoic In life as Zeno^ siqpplied it. 
Epicurus sa3ni Feneiion,* "bought a fair garden^ wfaic^ he 
tilled himself. Hiere It was he set vcp his school, and there he 
lived a gentle and agreeable life witib his disciples^ whom 
he taught as he walked and worked. . • . He was gentle ftuil 
afiFable to all men . . . He held there was nothi^ nobler thau 
to apply one’s self to phnosophy.” His starting point is a 
conviction that apathy is impossible, and that pleasure-* 
thou^ not necessarily sensual pleasuie-is the only conceiva- 
ble, and quite legitimate, end of life and action. "Nature leads 
every organism to prefer its own good to every other good";— 
even the Stoic ffiids a subtle pleasure in renunciation. "We 
must not avoid pleasures, but we must select them." Epicurus, 


*“^‘»*®* ftpproxhnately fbe main i Wg q{ 
philocpplilcal devdopment in Europe and America. 

*Quated aa motto on the tide^age of Anatole France's Garden of Epiouree, 
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RiaD, is no epicurean; he exalts the joys of intellect ratiber than 
those of sense; he warns against pleasures that excite and 
disturb tbe soul which they should rather quiet and appease. 
In the end he proposes to sedk not pleasure in its usual 8ense> 
but afomria--tranquillity, equanimity, repose of mind; all of 
which trembles on the verge of Zeno*s “apathy.* 

The Romans, coming to despoil Hellas in 146 B. c., found 
these rival schools dividing the philosophic field; and having 
neither leisure nor subtlety for speculation themselves, brought 
bade these philosophies vdth their other spoils to Rome. Creat 
organizers, as much as inevitable slaves, tend to stoic moods: 
it is difficult to be either master or servant if one is sensitive. 
So such philosophy as Rome had was mostly of Zeno’s school, 
whether in Marcus Aurelius the emperor or in Epictetus the 
slave; and even Lucretius talked epicureanism stoicaDy (like 
Heine’s Englishman taking his pleasures sadly), and con- 
cluded his stem gospel of pleasure by committing suicide. 
His noble epic “On the Nature of Things,** follows Epicurus 
in damning pleasure with faint praise. Almost contemporary 
with CsBsar and Pompey, he lived in the midst of turmoil and 
alarms; his nervous pen is forever inditing prayers to tranquil- 
lity and peace. One pictures him as a timid soul whose youth 
had been darkened with religious fears; for he never tires of 
telling his readers that there is no hell, except here, and that 
there are no gods except gentlemanly ones who live in a 
garden of Epicurus in the clouds, and never intrade in the 
affairs of men. To the rising cult of heaven and hell among 
the people of Rome he opposes a ruthless materialism. Soul 
and mind are evolved with the body, grow with its growth, 
ail with its ailments, and die with its death. Nothing exists 
but atoms, space, and law; and the law of laws is that of 
evolution and dissolution everywhere. 

■ProfeiMir Shotwdl (Introduction to ihe Hktory of HUtory) caUi it 
nmt marvciloiis performance in all antique Uteratme.** 
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No ttaiglo thing abides, but dU ihingis flow. 

Fragmeni to fragrnent dings; the Ihin^ thus grow 
UntU we know and name them. By degrees 
They meU, and are no more the things we know. 

Globed from the atoms, falling slow or swift 
I see Iho suns, I see tho systems Uft 
Thek forms; and even the systems and thdr suns 
Shdl go back slowly to Iho eternal drift. 

Thou too, O Earih^klne empires, lands and seas^ 

Least, with ihy stars, of dQ the galaxies, 
dobed from the drift Wee these. Wee ihese fhou too 
ShdU go. Thou art going, hour by hour, like these. 

Nothing abides. Thy seas in delicate haze 
Go off; those moondd sands forsake their place; 

And wh^ they are shdU other seas in turn 
Mow with dwk scythes of whiteness other bays.^ 

To astronoznical evolution and dissolution add die origin 
and ellminatian of ^ecies. 

Many moosten too the eardi of old tried to produce^ dilngs 
of strange face and limbs; . • • some without feet, some wifhr^ 
hands, same without mouth, some without eyes, • • • Every 
other monster • « • of this Idnd earth would produce^ but In 
vain; for nature set a ban on their Increase, they ccmld not 
reach the coveted flower of age, nor find foo^ nor be united 
In marriage; • • • and many races of living things must then 
have died out and been unabb to beget and rxmtinue their 
breed* For In die case of all things which you see breathing the 
breath of lif e^ either craft or courage or speed has from the be- 
ginning of its eristence protected and preserved eadh partfcular 
race, • • • Those to whom nature has granted none of these 
qualities would lie exposed as a prey and booty to others^ un- 
til nature brou^ their kind to extinction.^ 

Nations, too. Eke individuals, slowly grow and surely die: 
^some nations was, others wane, and in a brief space the races 

^mohxaae br Mallodki LuereUut on lAfe and Death, pp. IS-ia. 

*V„ 830 f., tnuuUtion by Maxuo. 
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of Bving things are changed^ and like runners hand over the 
lamp of life.** In the face of warfare and inevitable death, 
there Is no wisdom but in atafaxia,^~^to look on all things with 
a mind at peace.* Here, clearly, (he old pagan {oy of life is 
gone, and an almost erotic spirit tooc^hes a broken lyre. His- 
tory, which is nothing if not humoroas, was never so facetious 
as when die gave to this abstemioiis and ^io pessimist the 
name of Epkmrean. 

And if (his is the spirit of the follower of Epicurus, imag ine 
(he e shfl a r ating optimism of explicit Stokn Bkn Aurelius or 
Epictetus. Nothing in all literature is so depressing as the 
^Dissertations* of the slave, unless it be the ^Meditations* of 
the emperor. *Seek not to have things happen as you choose 
tibem, but rather choose that they should happen as (hey do; 
and you shall live prosperously.** No doubt one can in this 
manner dictate the future, and play royal hi ghm^ to the uni- 
verse. Story has it that Epictetu^ master, who treated him 
with consistent cruelty, one day took to twMng Epiotetus’ leg 
to pass (he time away. "If you go on,* said Epictetus calmly, 
*yoa win break my leg.* Ihe master went on, and (he leg was 
brcdcem TWd I not tell you,* Epiotetus observed mildly, "that 
you would break my legP*^ Yet there is a certain mystic no- 
bility in this philosophy, as in the quiet courage of some Dos- 
toievskian pacifist, ^ever in any case say, I have lost such a 
ftjp g; hot, I have returned it. Is thy deadP— it is re- 

turned. Is thy wife dead?— she is returned. Art thou deprived 
of thy estate?— is not this also returned?** In sudb pass&ges 
we feel the proximity of Christianity and its dauntless martyrs; 
indeed were not die Christian ethic of sdlf-denial, the Chris- 
tian iiolitical ideal of an almost communistic bro&erhood of 
man, and the Christian eschatology of the find oonflagration 
of all (he world, fragments of Stoic doctrine floating on the 
stream of thou^t? In Epictetus t^ Greoo-Roman soul has 
lost its i>aganism, and is ready for a new faith. His book had 
the distinction of being adopted as a religloiis manual by the 
early Christian Church. From these "Dissertations* and Auxeli- 

•EniMrldlon and DiuertaHons of EjHetetms ed* BollMlicm; p. 81. 

nbkL, xxxvL »Ib{d., 86. 
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m* "Meditatioiu;*' there is but a step to “The Imitation of 
C2hrist" 

Meanwhile the historical background was melting into 
newer scenes. There is a remarkable passage in Lucretius* 
which describes the decay of agriculture in the Roman state, 
and attributes it to the eihaustion of the soiL Whatever tihe 
cause, the wealth of Rome passed into poverty, the organiza- 
tion into disintegration, the power and pride i^to decadence 
and apathy. Cities faded back into the undistinguished hinter- 
land; the roads fell into disrepair and no longer hummed with 
trade; the small families of the educated Romans were outbied 
by die vigoroas and untutored German stocks that crept, year 
after year, across die frontier; pagan culture yidded to Ori- 
ental cults; and almost imperceptibly the Empire passed into 
the Papacy. 

The Churdi, supported In Its earlier centuries by the em- 
perors whose powers it gradually absorbed, grew rapidly in 
numbers, wealth, and range of influence. By the thirteoith 
century it owned one-third of the soil of Europe,^* and its cof- 
fers bulged isrith donatioDS of rich and poor. For a diousand 
years it nnited, widi the magic of an unvarying creed, most of 
the peoples of a continent; never before or since was organiza- 
tion so widenpread or so padfio. But this unity demanded, as 
the Church thought, a commou faith exalted by supernatural 
sanctions beyond the changes and corrodoDS of time; therefore 
dogma, defidte and defined, was cast like a shell over the ado- 
lescent mind of medieval Europe. It was within this dhell that 
Scholastic philosophy moved narrowly from faidi to reason and 
back again, in a baffling circuit of uncriticized assumptions 
and pre-ordained oondiusions. In the thirteendi oentuxy all 
Christendom was starded and stimulated by Arabic and Jew- 
ish translatioiis of Aristotle; but the power of the ChwT(*h was 
still adequate to secure, through Thomas Aquinas and othw, 
the transmogrification of Aristotle into a medieval tiieologian. 
The result was subtlety, but not wisdom. “The wit and 

*n. 1170. Thifl oldMt is also €he latest theory of the decline oS Bomei of. 
Slxnkhovitdb: Toteard the Vnderstanding of Je$u»; New Toric, 1021. 

wRobinson said Beard: Offttines of Buropoan HUtorvi Boston. 1914, 1, 443. 
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mind of man,** as Bacon put it, "if it work upon tiie matter* 
workedi according to ihe stuff* and is limited thereby; but If it 
work upon itself* as tbe spider worketh his web* then it is end- 
less* and bringeth forth indeed cobwebs of learning* admira- 
ble for the fineness of thread and work* but of no substance or 
profit* Sooner or later the intellect of Europe would burst out 
of this shell. 

After a diousand years of tillage* the soil bloomed again; 
goods were multiplied into a surplus that compelled trade; and 
trade at its crossroads built again great cities wherein men 
might oodperate to nourish culture and rebuild civilization 
The Crusades opened the routes to the East* and let in a 
stream of luxuries and heresies that doomed asceticism and 
dogma. Paper now came cheaply from Egypt* r^ladng tihe 
costly parchment that had made learning the monopoly of 
priests; printing, which had long awaited an inexpensive me- 
dium* broke out like a liberated explosive* and spread its de- 
structive and clarifying influence everywhere. Brave mariners 
armed now with compasses, ventured out into the wildemess 
of the sea* and conquered man’s ignorance of the earth; pa- 
tient observers* armed with telescopes* ventured out be^nd 
the confines of dogma, and conquered man’s ignorance dt the 
sky. Here and tiiere* in universities and monasteries and hid- 
den retreats* men ceased to dispute and began to search; devi- 
OTisly* out of the effort to ^ange baser metal into gold* 
alchemy was transmuted into chemistry; out of astrology men 
groped iheir way with timid boldness to astroncany; and out of 
the fables of speaking animals came the science of zoology. 
The awakening began with Roger Bacon (d. 1294); It grew 
with the limitless Leonardo (1452-1519); it readhed its ful- 
ness in the astronomy of Copernicus ( 1473—1548) and Galileo 
(1564—1642), in the researches of Gilbert (1544—1608) in 
magnetism and electricity* of Vesalius (1514-1564) in 
anatomy, and of Harvey ( 1578-1657) on the drcnlation of the 
blood. As knowledge grew* fear decreased; men thought less 
of worshiping the unknown* and more of overcoming It. Every 
vital spirit was lifted up with a new confidence; barriers were 
broken down; there was no bound now to what man mi^t do* 
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^ut that Btde vessels, like the celestial bodies, should sail 
found the virhole globe, is the happiness of our age. These 
times may {usdy use plus ultreT— more beyond— “where the 
andents used non plus ultra.“^^ It was an age of achievement, 
hope and vigor; of new beginnings and enterprises in every 
field; an age that waited for a voice, some synthetic soul to 
sum up its spirit and resolve. It was Frands Bacon, “the most 
powerful mind of modem times,*^* who “rang the bell that 
called the wits together,“ and announced Europe had 
come of age. 


n. THE POLITICAL CAREER OF FRANCIS BACON 


Bacon was bom on January 22, 1561, at York House, Lon- 
don, the residence of his father, Sir Nicholas Bacon, who for 
the first twenty years of £lizabeth*s reign had been Keeper of 
the Great Seal. “The fame of the fatiber,“ says Macaulay, “has 
been thrown into the shade by that of the son. But Sir Nich- 
olas was no ordinary man.**^^ It is as one might have suspected; 
for genius is an apex, to which a family builds itself dirough 
talent, and through talent in the genius’s offspring subsides 
again towards the mediocrity of man. Bacon’s mother was 
Lady Anne Cooke, sister-in-law of Sir William Cedi Lord 
Burley, who was Elizabedi’s Lord Treasurer, and oneof tbe 
most powerful men in England. Her fetiber had been chief 
tutm of £ing Edward VI; she herself was a linguist and a 
dieologian, and thought nothing of corresponding in Creek 
with bishops. She made hersdf instructress of her son, and 
qmied no pains in his education. 

But die real nurse of Bacon’s greatness was KH-Mhartiai. 
Enj^and, the greatest age of the most powerful of modem na- 
ttons. The discovery «rf America had dlvmted trade from tbe 
Mediterranean to the Atlantic, had raised the Atlantic nations 
-Spain and France and Holland and En^luid-4o diat com- 


Ths Adttanemnma of Lsandng; bk. IL dL 10. A ma 
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mercial and financial supremacy which had been Ital/s when 
half q£ Europe had ma^ her its port of entry and esdt in the 
Eastern trade; and with this change the Renaissance had 
passed from Florenoe and Rome and Milan and Venice to Ma- 
drid and Paris and Amsterdam and London. After the destmc- 
tion of the Spanish naval power in 1588» the oommeroe of 
England spresui over every sea, her towns throve with domes- 
tic industry, her sailors dicumnavigated the ^be and her 
captaixrs won America. Her literature blossmned into Spen- 
$er*s i>oetry and Sidney’s prose; her stage dirbbbed with the 
dramas of Shakespeare and Marlowe and Ben Jonson and a 
hundred vigorous pens. No man could fail to fioaihh in such 
a time and country, if tiiere was seed In him at alL 

At the age of twelve Bacon was sent to Trinity College* 
Cambridge. He stayed there three years, and left it with a 
strong di^e of its tests and methods, a confirmed hostility to 
the cult of Aristotle, and a resolve to set philosophy into a 
more fertile path, to turn it from scholastic disputation to the 
illumination and increase of human good. Thoufi^ stfil a lad of 
sixteen, he was offered an appointment to the staff of the Eng- 
lish ambassador in France; and after careful casting up of pros 
and cons, he accepted. In the Proem to The IntetpretaUon of 
Nature, he discusses tins fateful decision that tum^ hhn from 
philosophy to politics. It is an indispensable passage: 

Whereas, I believed myself bom for the service of mankind, 
and leckooed the cm of the common weal to be among those 
duties tiwt are of public right, open to all alike^ even as tiie 
waters and the air, 1 theretore ariced myself what could most 
advantage mankind, and for the performance of what taria I 
seemed to be shaped by nature. But when I searched, I foimd 
no work so meritoxions as the discovery and devebpment of 
the arts and inventions that tend to civilize the life of man. . • • 
Above an, if any man could succeed— not merely in bringhig to 
light some one invention, however useful— but In 

yiTMillng in nature a luminary which would, at Its first rising; 
shed some llfiht on the present limits and borders of human dis* 
coveries, and which afterwards, as It rose still higher, would 
reveal and bring into dear view every nook and cranny of 
darkness. It seemed to me that such a di^verer would deserve 
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to be called the tnie Extender ol the KIngdain <rf Man over the 
imivene^ tibe Ghampion of human liberty, and the Extecmina- 
tor of the necessities that now keep men in bondage. More- 
over, I found in my own nature a special adaptation for the 
OQnteiiq;>latiQn of trudu For I had a mind at once versatile 
enon^ for that most impartaiit ob|ect— 1 mean tibe lecognltioo 
of atmflib Mies-and at Ae same time snffidendy steady and 
ocmceotiated for the observation of soblte shades of difier^^ 

1 possessed a passion for researdi, a power of suspending judg- 
ment with patience, of meditating with pleasure* of asscHoting 
widi oautk^ of correcting false impresstons with readiness, 
and of arian^g my thou|^ widi scrupulous pains. I had no 
hankering ate novelty, no blind admiration for antiquity. 
Imposture in every shape I utterly detested. For all these xea- 
eoDS 1 considered that my nature and dispos it ion had, as it 
were^ a kind of kinship and connectton with truth. 

But my birth, my rearing and education, had all pointed, not 
toward philosophy, but tovrards x>olitlc8: 1 had been, as it were, 
imbued in politics from childho^ And as Is not nnfreqnendy 
te case wMi young men, I was sonietimes diaken in my mind 
by opinlonB. 1 also thought that my duty towards my country 
had special claims upon me, sudh as could not be urged by 
other duties of life. Lastly, I conceived the hope that; if I held 
some honorahle office in tihe state, I ml^ have secure helps 
and soppoilB to aid my labors, wiA a vkm to the aooomplish- 
menti of ray destined task. With these motives I applied my- 
self to pcdtttcs.^^ 

Sir Nicholas Bacon died suddenly in 1579. He had intended 
to provide Francis vidth an estate; but death overreached his 
plana, and the young diplomat, caSbd hurriedly to London, 
saw himsdf, at the age ci eighteen, faiherless and pminiless. 
He had become accustomed to most of the hunnies of the age, 
and he found it hard to reconcile himself now to a farced sim- 
plicity of life. He took up die practice of law, while he im- 
portimed his influential relatives to advance him to some po- 
litical office which would liberate him ham economic worry. 
His almost begging letters had small result, consideKing the 
grace and vigor of their style, and the piov^ ability of their 
author. Perhaps it was bemuse Bacon did not underrate this 
ability, and looked upon position as his du^ that Burley 

**TtMMla t to n bfy Abbotts Ffonck Bacons l/ndon, 1885; pw 37. 
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failed to make the desired response; and perhaps, also, these 
letters protested too mudi the past, present and future loyalty 
of the writer to the honorable Lord: in politics, as In love, it 
does not do to give one^s self wholly; one should at all times 
give, but at no time alL Gratitude is nourished with expecta- 
tion. 

Eventually, Bacon climbed without being lifted from above; 
but every step cost him many years. In 1588 he was dected 
to Parliament for Taunton; and his constituents Uked him so 
well that they returned him to his seat in election after deo- 
tion. He had a terse and vivid doquence in debate, and was 
an omtor without oratory, ^o man,* said Ben Jonson, ^ever 
spoke more neatly, more (com)pressedly, more weightily, or 
sufiFeied less emptiness, less idleness in what he uttofed. No 
member of his speech but consisted of its own graces. His 
hearers could not cough or look aside from him without loss. 
He cxnnmanded where he spoke. ... No man had their affec- 
tions more in his power. The fear of every man that heard him 
was lest that he should make an end.*^^ Enviable oratorl 

One powerful friend was generous to hhu'-that handsome 
Earl of Essex whom Elizab^ loved unsuccessfully, and so 
learned (o hate. In 1595 Essex, to atone for his feilure in se- 
curing a political post for Bacon, presented him with a pretty 
estate at Twichecham. It was a magnificent gift, which one 
might presume would bind Bacon to Essex for life; but it did 
not. A few years later Essex organized a <x>nspiiacy to im- 
prison Elizabeth and select her successor to the throne. Bacx>n 
wrote letter after letter to his benefactor, protesting against 
this treason; and when Essex persisted. Bacon warned him 
that he would put loyalty to his Queen above even gratffude 
to his friend. Essex made his effort, failed, and was arrested. 
Bacon pled With the Queen in his behalf so incessantly that at 
last die bade him *8p^ of any other subject* When Essex, 
temporarily freed, gathered armed forces about him, marched 
into London, and tried to rouse its populace to revolution. 
Bacon turned against him angrily. Meanwhile he had been 
given a place in the prosecniting office of the realm; and when 

>*Nlcholt Franoii Bacon} Edinburgh, 1907; i, 37, 
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Essex, again anested, was tried for treason. Bacon took active 
part in the prosecution of the man who had been his unstint- 
ing friend.^* 

Essex was found guilty, and was put to death. Bacon’s part 
in the trial made him for a while unpopular; and from this 
time on he lived in the midst of enemies watching for a chance 
to destroy him. His insatiable ambition left him no rest; he 
was ever discontent, and always a year or so ahead of his in- 
come. He was lavish in his expenditures; display was to him a 
part of policy. When, at the age of forty-five, he married, the 
pompous and costly ceremony made a great gap in the dowry 
which had constituted one of the lady’s attractions. In 1598 
he was arrested for debt. Nevertheless, he continued to ad- 
vance. His varied ability and almost endless knowledge made 
him a valuable member of every important committee; grad- 
ually hi^er offices were opened to 1^: in 1606 he was made 
Solicitor-General; in 1613 he became Attorney-General; in 
1618, at the age of fifty-seven, he was at last Lord Chancellor. 


HI. THE ESSAYS!^ 


His elevation seemed to realize Plato’ s dreams of a philoso- 
pher-king. For, step by step with his dUmb to political power. 
Bacon bad been mounting the summits of phih^ldiy. It is al- 
most incredible that the vast learning a^ literary achieve- 
ments of this man were but the incidents and diversions of a 
turbulent political career. It was his motto that one lived best 
by the hidden life— bene ebcfi bene latuU^ He could not 
quite make up bis mind whether be Iffied more the contem- 


»Blfiiidr0df of vainittM liave been w ritten on Ude aepeot of Baoon's eeieer. 
^ aMneetdrannUnd** (to Pope 

Maoeoley’e eeaejr, and auee cfec cme t en tiany in 
Abboiri Booon; &eee would epplr to Iiiiii fait own wosdet Wisdom 

^ * ay ■ edf fa iHedow of rate, tiiat will be sine to leave a boose Some- 
s'** ^ (®any **Ot Wisdom for a Man's Sen"). The oase for 

^ ^ Spodding's L^a and Timas of Fftmola Bacon, and in bia 

if "Ply to Macaulay). In madio vcHtas, 

^ ^ seoHon to make no attampt to con- 

puttie pbOofortars wisdom in his own inoompanble ICnoWiK rather fo 
aid iwatar q^aoe to say toe tame totofi with ka daiily, baonty. 
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plative or the active life* His hope was to be philosopher and 
statesman, too, like Seneca; though he suspected that this dou- 
ble direction of his life would shorten his reach and lessen his 
attainment “It is hard to say,“ he writes,^® “whether mixture 
of contemplations with an active life, or retiring wholly to con- 
templations, do disable or hinder the mind more." He felt tiiat 
studies could not be either end or wisdom in themselves, and 
that knowledge unapplied in action was a pale academic van- 
ity. “To spend too much time in studies is sloth; to use them 
too much for ornament is affectation; to make judgment wholly 
by their roles is the humor of a scholar. . • . Crafty men con- 
demn studies, simple men admire them, and wise men use 
them; for they tea^ not their own use; W that is a wisdom 
without ffiCTQ, and above them, won by observation.'^® Here Is 
a new note, which marks the end of scholasticism— i e*, the 
divorce of knowledge from use and observation— and places 
that emphasis on experience and results which distingukdies 
English philosophy, and culminates in pragmatism* Not that 
Bacon for a moment ceased to love books and meditatian; in 
words reminiscent of Socrates he writes, “without philosophy I 
care not to Uve";®® and he describes himself as after all “a man 
naturally fitted rather for literature than for anything else^ and 
borne by some destiny, against the inclination of genius" 
(i. e., character), “into active life."®^ Almost his first publica- 
tion was called The Praise of Knowledge" (1592); Its en- 
thusiasm for philosophy compels quotation: 

My praise shall be dedicate to the mind itself. The mind is 
the man, and knowledge mind; a man is but what he knoweth. 

. • . Axe not the pleasures of the affections greater than the 
pleasures of the senses, and are not the pleasures of the intel- 
lect greater than the i^easures of the affections? Is not that 
only a true and natural pleasure whereof these is no satiety? 

Is not that knowledge akm that doth dear the mind of all per- 
turbations? How many things be there which we Imagltte are 
not? How many filings do we esteem and value more than they 
are? These vain Imaginations, these iU-piopoxtioned estima- 

TemHiui, ad fin, »*'Of Studies.’’ 

"UMioation of Wisdom of dm Aneienu, ^Da Augmantia, vlil, S. 
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tloDS, these be the douds of error that tom into the storms of 
pertiirkatioos. Is there then any such happiness as for a man’s 
mind to be raised above the confusion of things* yvbm he may 
have a respect of the order of nature and the error of men? Is 
there but a view only of delight and not of discovery? Of con- 
tentment and not of benefit? Shall we not discern as well the 
lidies of nature’s warehouse as the beauty of her diop? Is 
truth barren? Shall we not thereby be able to {uoduce worthy 
effects* and to endow the life of man with infinite commodities? 

His finest literary product, the Essays (1597—1623), show 
him stQl tom betw^ these two loves, for pditics and to phi- 
losophy. In tibe "*Essay of Honor and Reputation** he gives all 
the degrees of honor to political and militaxy achievements, 
none to the literary or the philosc^hicaL But in the essay "Of 
Trudr** he writes: "The inquiry of truth, which is the love- 
making or wooing of it; the kn^ledge of truth, which is die 
praise of it; and the belief of troth, which is the enjoying of it, 
is the sovereign good of human natures.** In books "we con- 
verse with the wise, as in action with fools.** That is, if we 
know how to select our books. "Some books axe to be tasted,** 
reads a famous passage, “others to be swallowed, and some to 
be chewed and digested**; all these groups toming, no doubt, 
an infinitesimal portion of the oceans and cataracts of ink in 
which the world is daily bathed and potscmed and drowned. 

Snr^ the Essays must be numbed among tibe few books 
that deserve to be chewed and digested. Rarely nhaR you find 
so muoh meat, so admirably dressed and flavor^ in so s y n a ll a 
dish . Bacon abhors paddiiig, and digduipf to waste a word; he 
oSets m infinite lidies in a little phias^ eodi of essays 
gives in a page or two the distilled siibdety of a master mind 
on a m^ issue of life. It is difiBcuh to say whe&er tfie mat- 
ter <» the manner more excels; for here is language as snpreme 

P®*® ** Shakespeare’s is in verse. It is a style Mm sturdy 
Taoitu^, oompaot yet polished; and indeed some of its oon- 
dsenesB is due to the skillful adaptation of Latin and 
ifiunse. But its wealth of metaphor is ohanotedstioally Eliza- 
hethan, and reflects the exuberance of the Renaissance; no 
man in EngHdi fiterature is so ftotile in pr egnanr and piAy 
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oampaxisoxis. Their lavish array is (be one defect of Bacon’s 
style: the endless metaphors and aHegoxies and aDosions fall 
like whips upon our nerves and tire us out at last The Essays 
are like ddi and heavy food, which cannot be digested in large 
quantities at once; but taken four or five at a thne ihey are the 
finest intellectual nourishment in English.^ 

Vi^t shall we extract from this extracted wisdomP Perhaps 
the best starting point and the most arresting deviation finmi 
the fariiions medieval philosophy, is Bacon’s frank accept* 
anoe of the Epicurean etMc, ’TW philosophical pirogression* 
TJse not that you may not wish, wish not that you may not 
fear/ seems an indication of a weak, dififident and thnorous 
mincL And indeed most doctrines of the phflosopheni appear 
to be too distrustful, and to take more care of mankind than 
the nature of the thing requires. Thus diey increase die fears 
of death by the remedies they bring against it; lor whilst they 
make the fife of man little more than a preparation and disd* 
pBne for death, it is impossible but the enemy must appear 
terrible wben there is no end of the defense to be agi^nst 
fahn.*’^ Nothing could be so infurious to health as the Stoic 
repression of desire; what is the use of prolonging a life which 
apathy has turned fete premature death? And besides, it is an 
impossible philosc^hy; for instinct will out. *7Sfatnze is often 
hidden; sometimes overcome; seldom extinguidbedL Force 
maketh nature more violent in the return; doctrine and dis* 
course makedi nature less impmtune; but custom only doth 
alter or subdue nature. • * . But let not a man trust his victory 
over bis nature too far; for nature will lay buried a great time, 
and yet revive upon the occasion or temptation. like as it was 
with iEsqp’s damsel, turned from a cat to a woman, who sat 
very demurdy at the board’s end, till a mouse ran before her. 
Therefore let a man dther avoid the occasion altogether, or 
put himself often to it, that he may be littia moved witii 
Indeed Bacon thinks the body should be inured to excesses as 

snUioi^f nrafaram if tm Eanyi S, 7, 6, 11, IS, 16, 18, SO, S7, 89^ 
38, 38, 48, 46, 48. 80, 88, 84. 

^Ado, of h,, vii, 8. Certain paasases from Uiif book ai» bnmgbt in bara^ to 
•void a re ^ tfa n of topici mulA eadb wodu 

M**Of Natina in Man.*^ 
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wen as to restraint; else even a moment of unrestraint may 
ruin it (So one accustomed to the purest and most digestible 
foods is easily upset when forgetfulness or necessity diverts 
iiim from perfectioiL) Yet "^variety of delights radier than sur- 
feit of them**; for **strength of nature in youth passeth over 
many excesses which are owing a man till his age**;^ a man's 
maturity pays the price of his youth. One royal road to health 
is a garden; Bacon agrees with the author of Genesis that 
*‘God Almighty iBist planted a garden**; and witibi Voltaire that 
we must cultivate our back yai^. 

The moral philosophy of the Essays smacks rather of Mach- 
iavelli than of the dbristianity to whldi Bacon made so 
many astute obeisances. ^^We are bdholden to Afochtooel^ and 
writers of that kind, who openly and unmasked declare what 
men do in fact, and not what they ou^t to do; for it is impos- 
sible to join the wisdom of the serpent and the innocence of 
the dove, without a previous knowledge of the nature of evil; 
as» without this, virtue lies exposed and unguarded.**** "The 
Italians have an ungradous proverb, Tanto buon che val 
niente,*— so good that he is good for nothing.*' Bacon accords 
his preaching with his practice, and advises a judicious mix- 
ture of dissimulation widi honesty, like an alloy that will make 
the purer but softer metal capable of longer life. He wants a 
fun and varied career, giving acquaintance with everything 
that can broaden, deepen, strengthen or sharpen the mind. He 
does not admire the merely contemplative life; like Goethe he 
scow knowledge that does not lead to action: "men ought to 
know diat in the theatre of human life it is only for Gods 
angels to be spectators.**** 

His religioxi is patriotically like the King’s. Thou^ he was 
more t h a n cmce accused of atheism, and the whole trend of his 
philosophy is secular and rationalistic, he makes an eloquent 
and apparently sincere disclaimer of unbelief. "I had rather 
believe all the fables in the Legend, and the Talmud and the 
Alcoran, than diat this universal frame is without a mto*!- ... A 
little philosophy indineth a man’s mind to atheism; but depth 

Reglmeiit of Health.** "Adv, of xii, SL »**Of Goodnesi.** 
•^Ado. of vii, 1, 
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in philosopiiy bringeth men’s minds about to rdiglon* For 
whde the mind of man looketh upon second causes scattered* 
it may sometimes rest in them and go no further; but when it 
beholdeth the chain of them, confederate and linked together* 
it must needs fly to Providence and Deity.”^ Religious indif- 
ference is due to a multiplicity of factions. *The causes of 
atheism are, divisions in religion, if they be many; for any one 
division addeth zeal to both sides; but many divisions intro- 
duce atheism. . • • And lastly, learned times, e^edally with 
peace and prosperity; for troubles and adversities do more 
bow men’s minds to religion.**^ 

But Bacon’s value lies less in theology and ethics than in 
psychology. He is an undeceivable analyst dF human nature* 
and sends his shaft into every heart. On the stalest subject in 
the world he is refreshingly original. "A married man is seven 
years older in his thoughts the first day.”*^ ^t is often seen 
that bad husbands have good wives.” (Bacon was an excep- 
tion.) ”A single life doth well with churchmen, far charity will 
hardly water the ground where it must first fill a pool ... He 
that hath wife and children hath given hostages to fortune; for 
they are impediments to great enterprises, eitiber of virtue or 
mischief.”^ Bacon seems to have worked too hard to have had 
time far love* and perhaps he never quite felt it to its depth. 
*lt is a strange thing to note the excess of this passion. . . • 
There was never proud man thought so absurdly well of him- 
self as the lover doth of the person beloved. • . . You may ob- 
serve that amongst aU the great and worthy persons (whereof 
the memory remaineth either ancient or recent)* there is not 
one that hath been transported to the mad degree of love; 
which shows that great spirits and great business do keep out 
this weak passion.”*® 

He values friendship more than love, though of friendship 
too he €san be sceptical. ”There is little friendship in the world* 
and least of all between equals, which was wont to be magni- 
fied. That diat is, is between superior and inf^or, whose for- 

AttMtom.** •ojMi. to t.oid BurgUor, 1606. 

Maniage and Slni^e Ltfe.** Cootnurt tibe more {dealing pluaie of 
Shakespeaxo, Utat "Love givei to evexy power a double poww;** 

Love." 
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tunes may comprehend the one the other. ... A principal fruit 
erf friendi^p is the ease and discharge of die fuQness and 
swellings of the hearty which passions of all kinds do cause and 
induce.** A friend is an ear. *Those that want £cieads to c^en 
themselves unto are cannibals of their own hearts. • • * Who- 
ever hath his mind fraught widi many thoughts, his wits and 
understanding do darify and break up in the communicating 
and discoursing widi another^ he tossedi his diou^ts mere 
easily; he marshaleth them more orderly; he seeth how they 
look when they are turned into words; finally he wazedi wiser 
dian hhnseilf; and that more by one hour*8 discourse than by a 
day s meditadon.**** 

In the essay **Of Youth and Age** he puts a book Into a para- 
graph. ^oung men are fitter to invent than to Judg^ fitter for 
execution than for counsel, and fitter for new profects than for 
setded business; for the experience of age in thing a that fall 
Within the compass of it, directeth them; but in new things 
abuseth diem. • • « Young men, in die conduct and manage^ 
ment of actikms, embrace more than they can hold, stir more 
than they can quiet; fily to the end without consideration of the 
means and degrees; pursue absurdly some few principles 
which they have chanced upon; care not to** (L e., h^ they) 
**innovate, which draws unimown inconveniences. . . . Men of 
age object too much, cxmsult too long, adventure too litde, re- 
pent too soon, and seldom drive business home to die full 
period, but content themselves with a mediocrity of success. 
Certainly it is good to compel employments of bot^ . . . be- 
cause the virtues erf either may cxirrect the defects erf both.** He 
thinks, nevertheless, that youth and childhood may get too 
great liberty, end so grow disordered and lax. **Let parents 
choose betimes the vocxitions and courses they mean t b^ r chil- 
dren diould take, then they are most flexibly and let tihem 
not too much apply themselves to the disposition of their chil- 
dren, as thinking &ey will take best to that which they have 
most mind to. It Is true that, if the affections or aptness erf the 
children be extraordinary, then it is good not to cross it; but 
generally the precept" of the Pythagoreans “is good, Opti- 

FoUowen and Frfcndf’'* “Of Friendship.** 
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mum lege munoe el facUe (Bud faciei ccmofietiido *--<jhoc>s6 llie 
best; ciistcim will make it pleasant and ea^.^ For ^custom 
is Ike piincipal magistrate of man's 

The politics of the Eseagi preadi a conservatism natural in 
one who aqphed to rule. Bacon wants a strong central power. 
Monardhy isthe best form of government; and nsnaHy the eflS* 
dency of a state varies wirii the oonoentiaition of power. 
^Tlieie be three points of bustnessT in government: *the prep* 
aratioit; the debate or esamination; and the perfection** (or 
esecotion). ^'Whereof, if you lode for diqiailc3i» let the middle 
only be work of many* and the first W the work of a 
few.***^ He is an outspoken militarist; he dfq^dores the growth 
of industry as unfitting men fmr war* and bewails long peace 
as lulling the warrior in man. Nevertheless* he recognizes the 
importanoe of raw materials: **Solon said wdl to Croesus 
(vriien In ostentation Croesus riiowed him his gold)* *Sir* if 
any other come that hath better iron than you* he will be mas* 
ter of an this gold.' ’'®* 

Like Aristotle* he has some advice on avoiding revolutions. 
*The surest way to prevent seditions • • • is to iiUke away the 
matter of them; for if there be fud prepared* it is hard to teU 
whence the spark shaH come riiat shan set It on fire. • • • 
Neither doth it foUow tibat the suppressing of fameT (i. e.* 
discussion) ^th too mudi severity should be a remedy of 
troubles; for the despising of them many times chedcs them 
best* and the going about to stop them but makes a wonder 
long-lived. . . , The matter of sedition is of two kinds: much 
poverty and much discontentment. . . . The causes and motives 
of seditions are* innovation in religion; taxes; alteration of 
laws and customs; breaking of privileges; general oppression; 
advancement of unworthy persons* strangers; deai^; dis* 
banded soldiers; factions grown desperate; and whatsoever in 
oSdiding a i>epple joineth them in a common cause." The cue 
of every leadar* of course, is to divide his enemies and to unite 
his friends. "Generally, ^e dividing and breaking of all fac* 
tions • • • that are adverse to the state* and setting them at a 

PicNnts and Ghfldrea.** Cortom.** 

the True Greatness of Kfnedams.** 
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distance cxr at least distrust, among lihemselves, is not one of 
die worst remedies; for it is a desperate case, if those that 
hold with the proceeding of the state be full of discard and 
faction, and thme that are against it be entiie and united.'^*’ 
A better reclx>e for the avoidance of revolutions is an equita- 
ble distribution of wealth: ^oney is like mudk, not good 
unless it be spread.**^ But this does not mean sodaHsm, or 
even democracy; Bacon distrusts the people, who were in his 
day quite without access to education; lowest of all Bat- 
teries is the flattery of die common people**;^^ and ^hodon 
took it ri^d^t, who, being applauded by the multitude^ asked. 
What had he done amiss?^ What Bacon wants is first a 
yeomanry of owning fanners; then an aristocracy for adminis- 
tration; and above all a pbilosoidier-king. '*It is almost withr 
out instance that any government was unprosperous under 
learned govemors.**^* He mentions Seneca, Antoninus Pius 
and Aurelius; it was his hope that to their names posterity 
would add his own. 

IV. THE GREAT RECONSTRUCTION 

Unconsciously, in the midst of his triumphs, his heart was 
with philosophy. It had been his nurse in youth, it was his 
companion in ofBce, it was to be his consolation in prison and 
disgrace. He lamented the ill rqpute into which, be thou^t, 
philosophy had fallen, and blamed an arid scholakicimi. Peo- 
ple are very apt to contemn truth, on account of the con- 
troversies raised about it, and to think tibose ali in a wrong 
way who never meet.*'^ ‘The sciences • . . stand almost at a 
stay, without receiving any augmentations worthy of the hu- 
man race; . . . and all the tradition and succession of schools 
Is still a succession of masters and scholars, not of inventors. 

■^*Of Sedaioiit and TpooblM.** 

»Tbid. 

^In Niohol. U, 149. 

^Adv, of L.^vLt 3* 

^IbUL 
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• • . In what is now done in the matter of sdenoe there is only 
a whirling about, and perpetual agitation, ending where it bcH 
gjan.**^ All through die years of his rise and esaltation he 
brooded over the restoration or reconstruction of philosophy; 
^MedUar InsUmratkmem phUoaophiae.’^^ 

He planned to centre all his studies around this task. First 
of all, he teDs us in his "Tlan of the Work,** he would write 
some IfOroduciary TreaHsea^ explaining the stagnation of 
philosophy dirouj^ the posthumous persistence of old metlh* 
ods, and outlining his proposals for a new beginning. Secondly 
he would attempt a new ClassificatUm of Ae Sciences, allocate 
ing their material to them, and listing the unsolved problems 
in each field. Thirdly, he would describe his new method fm 
die imerpreiatUm of Nature, Fourthly, he would try his busy 
hand at actual natural sdenoe, and investigate the Phenomena 
of Nature. Fifthly, he would ^ow the Ladder of the Intellect, 
by which the writers of the past had mounted towards the 
truths that were now taking fonn out of the badcground of 
medieval verbiage. Sixthly, he would attempt certain Aniicipa^ 
Uona of the scientific re^ts which he was confident would 
come from die use of his method. And lastly, as Second (or 
Applied) Phdoaophy, he would picture the utopia which would 
flower out of aO this budding sdenoe of which he hoped to 
be the prophet. The whole would constitute the Magna Inr 
etauratio, the Great Reconstruction of Fhilosophy.^^ 

to Magna IntkntraUo. 

^^nadargnUo thlUmopMarum. 

^mrnooa^ Mtnal worki under ttan foregoing heeds eie dtdMty fheoet 
I. Da Imofn^ataUtma Naturaa Froamium (Intiodnotion to die Intesw 
pret n t l oo of Netme, 1603); BadargnUo FhOotopMantm (A Griticfsai 
of riifloicqplilsi. 1609). 

IL Tha Advanimnont of Looming (1603-5)1 (tmndeted as 0e AiigmenHs 
Soiatdiamm, 1622). 

m. CogUaia at Vita (Thin^i Thon^ and Seen, I 6 O 7 ); VOum LaSnh 
tfn^ (Tlneed of die Labyiiodi, 1006){ Ucamt Orgaman (The New 
Organon, 1608-20). 

XV. Bittotia BatmrdHa (Natninl Hfetonr, 1622); Daaoriptio CdM iMtd- 
latgadOt (De acripU on of die InteUecfnal Caobe^ 1612). 

V. Sgfoa egtnamm (Forest of Forests, 1624). 

VX. Da FfindpUt (On Origins. 1621). 

Vn. Tha Sam AOantit (1624). 

Note.— AU of the above bnt Tha New AdanHt and Tha A dv arwamant of 
Looming were written in Latins and die latter was tranriated into Latin 
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It was a magnificent enterprise, and— except for Aristotle— 
witliout precedent in the history of thought It would differ 
from every other phOosophy in aiming at practice rather than 
at theory, at sped&s concrete goods rather than at speculative 
symmetry. Knowledge is power, not mere argument or orna- 
ment; ^t is not an opinion to be held . . . Imt a work to be 
done; and I , , . am laboring to lay the foundation not of any 
sect or doctrine^ but of utility and pow^.**^ Here, for the 
first time, are tibie voice and tone of modem science. 


1. Teoe Advancement of Leabnxno 

To produce works, one must have knowledge. "Nature can- 
not be commanded except by being obeyed."^® Let us learn 
the laws of nature, and we ^lall be her masters, as we are 
now, in ignorance, her thralls; science is the road to utc^ia. 
But in what condition this road is— tortuous, unlit, turning 
back upon itself, lost in useless by-paths, and leading not to 
light but to chaos. Let us then begin by making a survey of 
the state of the sdences, and marking out for them their proper 
and distinctive fields; let us "seat the sciences each in its 
proper place" examine their defects, their needs, and their 
possibilities; indicate the new problems that await their light; 
and in general "open and stir the earth a little about tiie 
roots" of them.®^ 

This is the task which Bacon set himself in TTie Advance^ 
merit of LearrUng. "It is my intention," he writes, like a khag 
entering his realm, "to make the circuit of knowle^e, noticing 
what parts He waste and uncultivated, and abandon^ by <he 
industry of man; with a view to engage, by a faithful mapping 
out of the deserted tracts, the energies of public and private 

Baocm and Ida afdea^ to win for it a Enropean andiraoa* Sinoo liffrfnrigw 
and oritiot always naa tbe Latin tidea in their laferenoea, these are here 
given for Uie oonvenienoe of the student. 

**PrQfaoe to Magna ImtauraUo, 

•'Tlan of the Work.'' 

•“Ado. of L., tv, SL 

ttJWd., Vi. 3. 
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persons in thdr improvement”^^ He would be tbe royal sor^ 
veyor of the weed-grown soil, making straig^ the road 9 and 
dividing the fields among the laborers. It was a plan audacious 
to the edge of immodesty; but Bacon was still young enou^ 
(foTty4wo is young in a philosopher) to plan great voyages* 
*1 have taken all k^wledge to be my province^” he had writ* 
ten to Btur^ey in 1592; not meaidng tibat he would make 
himsdf a premature editimi of the Encyctapedia BHUmnica, 
but implying merely that his work would bring him into 
every fidd» as the ^tio and codrdinator of every science in 
the task of social reconstruction. The very magnitude of his 
purpose gives a stately magnificmioe to his style^ and bringi 
him at times to the height of English prose. 

So he ranges over the vast battie-ground in which human 
research struggles with natural hindrance and human igno* 
ranee; and in every field he sheds illumination. He attaches 
great importance to physiology and medicine; he exalts the 
latter as regulating ”a musical instrument of much and ex- 
quisite workmanship easily put out of tune.**^ But he objects 
to the lax empiricism of contemporary doctors^ and their feefle 
tendency to treat all ailments with the same prescription-* 
usually physia "Our ph 3 ndcians are like bish(^s, that have the 
keys of binding and loosing^ but no more Ihey rdy too 
much on mere haphazard, uncodrdinated Individual experi- 
ence; let them eaqpeiiment more widely, let them ffluminato 
human with comparative anatomy, let them dissect and if 
necessary vivisect; and above all, let them construct an easily 
accessible and intelligible record of experiments and results. 
Bacon believes that the medical profession should be per- 
mitted to ease and quicken death (euthanasy) where the end 
would be otherwise only delayed for a few days and at the 
cost of great pain; but he urges the physicians to give more 
study to the ait of prolonging life. “This is a new part” of 
medicine, "and deficient, though the most noble of aBI for if 
it may be supplied, medicine will not then be wholly versed 

"Ibid,, fl. 1. 

"D 0 Aug,, iv. 

"Adv. of h,, iv, 2. 
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in sordid cures, nor physicians be honored ooly for neces- 
sityt but as dispensers of the greatest earddy happiness that 
coi^ wdl be conferred on mortals.*^^ One can hear some 
sour Scliopenhauerian protesting, at this point, against the as* 
sumption that longer life would be a boon, and urging, on die 
contrary, that the speed with which some physicians put an 
end to our fflnesses is a consummation devoudy to be praised. 
But Bacon, worried and married and harassed thou^ he was, 
never doubted that life was a very fine thing after Hi 
In psychology he is almost a **behavioiist’*: he demands a 
strict study of cause and effect in human action, and wishes to 
eliminate the word chance from the vocabulary of science. 
^Chance is the name of a diing diat does not exist”^ And 
%rhat chance is in the universe, so will is in man.*^^ Here 
is a world of meaning, and a chaUenge of war, all in a litde^ 
line: the Scholastic doctrine of free will is pushed aside as 
beneath discussion; and die universal assumption oi a "will** 
distinct from the ^intellect** is discarded. These are leads 
which Bacon does not follow up;®® it is not die only case in 
which he puts a book into a phrase and then passes blithely 
on. 

Again in a few words. Bacon invents a new science— social 
psychology. "Philosophers should diligendy inquire into the 
powers and energy of custom, ezerdsa, habit, education, ex- 
ample, imitation, emulation, company, friend^p, praise, re- 
proof, exhortation, reputation, laws, books, stupes etc.; for 
these are the things that reign in men’s morals; by these agents 
the mind is formed and subdued.*’®® So dosdy hay flitg out- 
line been followed by the new scienoe that It reads almost 
like a table of contents for the works of Tard^ Le Bon, Ross, 
Wallas, and Durkheim. 

Nothing is beneath science, nor above ft. Sorceries, dreams, 
predictions, telepathic communications, "psychical phenome- 
na" in general must be subjected to sdentifio examination; 
•ma, 

■Wootirn {hrgtmum, i, 60. 

tni»pr«taHone Nahmu, in Nichrf, «, 118. 
mn developed In Spinoza'i Ethiot, Appeoadls to Bodk L 
*aae. of Ifp vU, 3. 
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"*£or it Is not known In Tiiiat cases, and how far, effects at- 
tiibiited to superstition participate of natural causes.**^ De- 
spite his strong naturalMic bent he feds the fasdnation of 
these iMToblems; nothing human is alien to him. Who knows 
what unsuspected truth, what new science, indeed, may grow 
out of diew investigations, as chemistry budded out from 
alch^yP "'Aldieaiy may be compared to the man who told 
his sons he had left them gold buried somewhere in his vine- 
yard; where they, by dig^^ found no gold, but by turning 
up themouldah^therootsof the vlnes,pro<mxedapleatifol 
vintage. So the search and endeavors to make gold have 
brou^ many useful inventions and instructive expe ri ments 
to light.-" 

another science grows to fonn in Bode VlII: the sdmice 
of success in life. Not yet having fallen from power. Bacon 
offers some prelkninary hints on how to rise in the world* 
The first requisite is knowledge: of ourselves and of othms. 
Gnothi seauton is but half; Imow thyself is valuable chiefly 
as a means of knowing others. We must diligently 
infbnn oursdves of the partfcular persons we have to deal with 
--their tempeis, desires, views, customs, habiUr; the asslstaiioes^ 
helps and assarances vdierm they principally rely, and 
whence diey reorived their power; tfa^ defects and weak* 
nesses, whereat they chiefly Ifo open and are accessible; their 
friends, factioiui, piAions, dependents, enemies, enviess, rivals; 
their times and manners of access. . . . But the surest key for 
unlocking the minds of otibera turns upon searching and sifting 
either th^ teiiq;»ers and natures, or their ends and designs; and 
the more weak and sfnxple are best judged by their temper, 
but the more prudent and dose by their designs. • . . But the 
diortest way to this whole inquiry rests upon three particolaxsi 
viz.— I. In procuring nnmetous friendships. ... 2. In observing 
a prudent mean and moderation between freedom of discourse 
and sllenoe. . . • But above all, nothing condnoes mote to the 
wefl-represeoting of a man's s^, and securing his own i4^ 
thftn not to disarm one's self by too much sweetness and good- 
nature, which exposes a man to injuries and reproaches; but 
rather . . .at times to dart out some sparks of a free and gen- 
erous mind, that have no less of the sting than the honey.^ 
•0D« A«g., is. In Nidiol, li, 120. 

*^Adv. of L., L 
•»lbid., viU, 2. 
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Friends are for Bacon ciiiefly a means to power; he diares 
with MadbiaveDi a point of view which one is at first indined 
to attribute to the Renaissance, till one thinks of the fine and 
nnoalcalating friendships of Midbaelangdo and Cavalieri, 
Montaigne and La Boetie, Sir Philip Sidn^ and Hubert 
Languet^ Perhaps this very practical assessment of fidend- 
drip hd^ to eq;»l^ Bacon’^s fall from power, as similar views 
hdp to eiplain Napoleon's; for a man's friends will seldom 
praotioe a hi^er philosophy in their relations wirii him than 
that wfaidh he professes in his treatment of diem. Bacon goes 
on to quote Bias, one of the Seven Wise Men of ancient 
Greece: 'Xiove your friend as if he were to become your 
enemy, and your enemy as If he were to become your 
friend.**^ Do not betray even to your friend too much of your 
real purposes and thoughts; in conversation, ask questions 
oftener than you express opi^ons; and when yon sp^dc, offer 
data and infonnation rather than bdieEs ai^ judgments.^ 
Manifest pride is a help to advancement; and '‘ostentation is 
a fauk in ethics rather than in politics."®* Here again one is 
reminded of Napoleon; Bacon, like die littie Corsican, was 
a simple man enough within his walls, but outside them he 
affected a ceremony and display which he thniigkf indis- 
pensable to public repute. 

So Bacon runs from field to field, pouring the seed of his 
thought brio every science. At the end of his survey he comes 
to the oonchisioin that science by Itsdff is not enough* there 
must be a force and discipline outside the sciences to co- 
ordinate them and point them to a goal "There is another 
great and powerful cause why the sciences have ma de but 
litde progress, which is this. It is not possible to run a course 
aright when the goal itself has not been ri^dy placed."®^ 
VfhaA science needs is philosophy—the analysis of scientific 
method, and the coordination of scientific purposes and re- 
sults; without diis, any science must be superficial. "For as 
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no perfect view of a country can be taken from a flat; so it Is 
impossible to discover the remote and deep parts of any 
science by standing upon the levd of the same science^ or 
without ascending to a higher.*'^ He condemns the haUt of 
looking at isolated hmts out of their conteort, without con- 
sidering the unity of nature; as if, he says, one should carry 
a small candle about the comers of a room radiant with a 
central light. 

Philosophy, rather than science, is in the long run Bacon’s 
love; it is oxdy philosc^hy whidi can give even to a life of tor* 
moil and gti^ the stately peace that comes of understanding. 
^Xeaming conquers or mitigates the fear of death and adverse 
fortune.'* He quotes Virgil’s great lines: 

FeUx qtd poMi rerum eognoacere comas, 
Quiquemetusonmes, et inexorabile fetum, 

Sub/ecU pedibua, s^repitumque AcherotOis avoH-^ 

’liappy the man who has learned the causes of things, and has 
put under his feet all fears, and inexorable fate, and the noisy 
strife of the hell of greed.” It is perhaps the best fruit of 
philosophy that through it we unlearn lesson of endOess 
acquisition which an Industrial environment so insistendy re* 
peats. ^Philosophy directs us first to seek the goods of the 
mind, and the rest will either be supplied, or not much 
wanted.”®® A bit of wisdom is a joy forever. 

Government suffers, precisely like science, for lack of phi- 
losophy. Philosophy bears to science the same rektioniA^ 
which statesman^p bears to politics: movement guided by 
total knowledge and perspective, as against aimless and in- 
dividual seeking. Just as the pursuit of knowledge becomes 
scholasricism when divorced from the actual ne!^ of men 
and life, so the pursuit of politics becomes a destructive bed- 
lam when divorced from science and philosophy. “It is Wrong 
to trust the natural body to empirics, who commonly have a 
few receipts whereon they rely, but who know neither the 
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cause of tbe disease, nor the constitutioii of patients, nor the 
danger of accidents, nor the true methods of cure. And so it 
must needs be dangerous to have the civil body of states man* 
aged by empirical statesmen, unless well miied with others 
who are grounded in learning. . . • Though he might be 
thought partial to his profession who said, ‘States would then 
be happy, when either kings were philosophers or philosophers 
kings,’ yet so much is verified by experience^ that the best times 
have happened under wise and learned princes.”^^ And he 
remiiids us of the great emperors who ruled Rome after 
Domitian and before Commodus. 

So Bacon, like Plato and us all, exalted his hobby, and of- 
fered It as the salvation of man. But he recognized, much 
more clearly than Plato (and the distinction announces the 
modem age), the necessity of specialist science, and of sol- 
diers and armies of specialist research. No one mind, not even 
Bacon’s, could cover the whole fidd, thou^ he should look 
from Olympus* top itself. He knew be needed help, and keen- 
ly felt his loneliness in the mountain-air of his unaided enter- 
prise. nVhat comrades have you in your workF* he asks a 
fiiend. **As for me, I am in the oompletest solitude.**^^ He 
dreams of scientists coordinated in specialization by constant 
communion and codperation, and by some great organization 
holding them together to a goal. “Consider what may be ex- 
pected from men abounding in leisure, and from association 
of labors, and from successions of ages; the rather because it 
is not a way over which only one man can pass at a time (as 
is the case with that of reasoning), but within which ^e 
labors and industries of men (especially as regards the col- 
lecting of experience) may with the best efiFort be collected 
and distributed, and then combined. For then only will men 
begin to know their strength when, instead of great numbers 
doing all the same things, one shall take charge of one thing, 
and another of another.*"^* Science, whidi is die organization 
of knowledge, must itself be organized. 

L 
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And tbis organization must be international; let it pass fiedy 
over tihe frontiers* and It may make Europe intelleotiially one* 
nest want I discover is tiie little sympsAy and cor* 
respondence which exists between colleges and univarsities; 
as well tfarou£^iout Europe as in the same state and Idng- 
dom.*^* Let aU tiiese universities allot subiects and probleD^ 
among themselves* and cobperate both in reseeroh and in 
publi^tiott* So organized and correlated, the univaisities 
mi^t be deemed worthy of such royal support as would make 
them what they diaU be in Utopia-centers of impartial learn- 
ing ruling the world. Bacon notes ''the mean salaries ap~ 
portioned to pubho kctuiediips, whether in the sdences or the 
arts";^^ and he feds that this will continue till governments 
take over tiie great tasks of education. *The whdom of tiie 
andentest and best times always complained that states were 
too busy with laws* and too remiss in point of eduoaticm.'*^*’ 
His great dr^un is the socialization of sdenoe for the con- 
quest of nature and the enlargement of the power of man* 

And so he appeals to James 1* showering upm him the flat- 
tery which he knew his Royal Highness to al^. James 
was a sdiolar as well as a monarch, prouder of his pen 
of his sceptre or his sword; something mi^t be expected of 
so literary and erudite a king. Bacon tells James that the plans 
he has sketched are *'inde^ opera hasi&da,**— kingly tmtka— 
^towards which the endeavors of one man can be but as an 
Image cm a cro8s<4N>ad, which points out the way but cannot 
tread it** Certainly th^ royal undertakings will invcdve ex- 
pense; but ^as the secaetaxles and ^ies of princes and states 
bring in bilb for intetDigence, so you must aRow the spies and 
intefligencers of nature to bring in their bilb if you w^d ncvt 
be ignorant of many things worthy to be known. And if Alex- 
ander placed so large a treasure at Aristotie's command for 
the support of fauntexs, fowlers* fishers, and the likei, in much 
more need do they stand of this beneficence who unfold the 
bbyrinths of nature.’^*’ With such royal aid the Great Re- 
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ocmstniction can be completed in a few yeaxs; widioot it the 
ta^ will require generations. 

What is refreshingly new in Bacon is the magnificent assur- 
ance with which he predicts the conquest of nature by man: 
^ stake all on the victory of ait over nature in the race.’* 
That which men have done is Hbut an earnest of the things 
they shaS do.** But why this great hqpeP Had not men been 
seeldng truth, and exploring the patha of science, these two 
tiiousand years? Why should one hope now for such great suc- 
cess where so long a time had given so modest a result?— Yes, 
Bacon answers; but what if the methods men have used have 
been wrong and useless? What if the road has been lost, and 
research has gone into by-padis ending in the air? We 
need a ruthless revolution in our methods of research and 
thought, in our system of science and logic; we need a new 
Organon, better than Aiistotie*s, fit for this larger world. 

And so Bacon offers us his supreme book. 


2. The New OncaANQir 

^'Bacon’s greatest performance,** says bis bitterest critic^ **is 
the first book of the Novum Organum."^^ Never did a man 
pot more life into logic, making induction an epic adventure 
and a ccmquest. If one must st^y logic, let him begin with 
this book. *Thi8 part of human pbBoBophy which regards logic 
Is disagreeable to the taste of many, as appearing to them no 
other than a net, and a snare of ^omy subtlety. . . . But If 
we would rate things according to th^ real worth, the ra- 
tional adenoes ere the keys to all the rest**^^ 

Kdlosophy has been barren so long, says Bacon, because 
Av needed a new method to make her fertile. The great mis- 
take of die Greek philosophers was diat they spent so much 
thne in dieory, so Utde in observationu But thougiht should be 
die aide of observadon, not its substitule. **Man,** says the 
find aphorism of the Nomm Orgianum, as if fiin^g a chal- 
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leoge to aD metaphysics,— **Maxi, as Bie mfnister and inter- 
pieter of nature, does and understands as much as his ob- 
servations on the order of nature . • • permit him; and neither 
knows nor is capable of more * Tlie predaoesson of Socrates 
were In this matter sounder than his followers; Democritus, 
in particular, had a nose for facts, rather than an eye for the 
dbuds. No wonder that philosoi^y has advanced so little 
since Aristotle's day; it hu been nsliig AiMode’s mediods* 
To go beyond Aristotle by the light of Aristotle is to think 
that a borrowed light can toctease the original Bgbt from 
which it is taken.”^^ Now, after two tibonsand years of logic- 
chopping with the machinery invented by Aristode, philosophy 
has fallen so low that none will do her reverence. All these 
medieval theories, theorems and disputations must be cast 
out and forgotten; to renew herself philosophy must begin 
again with a dean slate and a cleans^ mind* 

The first step, therefore, is the Eapuigatioa rf the Intellect 
We must become as little diildien, irmooent of isms and ab- 
stractions, washed dear of prefudices and preconceptions. We 
must destroy the Idols of the mind. 

An idol, as Bacon uses the word (reflecting perhaps the 
Protestant rdection of image-worshfo), is a picture taken for 
a reality, a thought mistaken for a tiring. Errors come under 
this head; and the first problem o{ logic Is to trace and dam 
the sources of these errors. Bacon proceeds now to a Justly 
famous analysis <ri fallades; ^no man,** said CiondiHao, **has 
better known dian Bacon die causes cri human error.** 

These enon are, first. Idols of the 7fibe,-la]lades natural 
to humanity in general. Tor man's sense is falsdy asserted** 
(by Protagoras* **Man is the measure of all things**) *‘to be 
the standard of things: on the contrary, all the perceptions, 
both of the senses and the mind, bear reference to man and 
not to the universe; and the human mind resembles those nu- 
even mirrors which impart their own properties to different 
Directs • . * and distort and disfigure them.**^ Our thou^^ts 
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are pictures rather of ourselves than of fiaek objects. For ok- 
ampler ^‘the human understandings from its peculiar natare» 
easily si^pposes a greater degree of order and regularity in 
things Ihra it really finds. . . * Hence the fiction that all 
celestial bodies move in perfect circles.*^^ Again, 

tibe human understanding, when any pioposttion has been once 
laid down (etthor from general admission and belief» or from 
pleasure it afEords). forces aveiything else to add fresh 
support and oonfinnaticm: and althoo^ most oogent and 
abundant faistanoes may exist to dm oontrory, yet either does 
not observe^ or despises them, or it gets M of and reiects 
them hy some dMnctlon. widi violent and h^nrious pr^udice^ 
rather thm sacaifioe the authority of its fixrt oonchishms. It 
was wdl answered by him who was diown in a teoqple the 
votive taUets suspemM by such as bad escaped the peril of 
sh^rwxeck, and was press^ as to whether he would then 
reoogniase the power of the gods. • • • *^ut where are the 
portraits of fhow that have perished in spite of thetr vows?^ 
All superstition Is much the same, whether It be fhat of 
astrolo^, dreamt, omens, retributive Judgment^ or the Ifica^ 
in all of which die deluded believers observe events which 
are fulfilled, but nei^ect and pass over their feilureb dunij^ 
it be much more common.^ 

having first detennined the question according to his will, 
man then resorts to experience; and bending her into con- 
fonnity with his placets, leads her about like a captive in a 
procession.*^ In short, **the human understanding Is no dry 
Ught, but receives an infusion from die will and affecdons, 
whence proceed sciences which may be called 'sd^oces as one 
would/ • . . For what a man had rather were true^ he more 
readily believes."** Is it not so? 

Bacon gives at diis point a word of golden counsdL Tn 
general let every student of nature take this as a rule--that 
whatever his mind seizes and dwells upon widi peculiar satis- 
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factioii, is to be held in suspldon; and that so much the more 
care is to be taken, in dealing with sudbt questions, to keep the 
understanding even and dear."^ **1116 understanding must 
not be allowed to jump and fiy bom particulars to remote 
aadoms and oH almost tte highest generality; • • . it must not 
be supplied with wings, but rather hung with weights to 
keqp it from leaping and flying.**^ The imagination may be 
the greatest enemy of the intellect, whereas it should be only 
its tentative and experiment 

A second dass of errors Bacon calls Idob of the Cave-^ 
errors peculiar to the individual man. ^or every one . . . has 
a cave or den o£ his own, which refracts and discolors the 
U^t of nature" ; this is his character as formed by nature and 
nurture, and by his mood or condition of body and mind. 
Some minds, e. g., are constitutionally analytic, and see dif- 
ferences everywhere; others are constitutionally synthetic, and 
see resemblances; so we have the sdentist and tl^ painter on 
the one hand, and on the other hand the poet and the philoso- 
idler. Again, "some dispositions evince an unbounded admira- 
tion for antiquity, others eagerly embrace novelty; only a few 
can preserve the just medium, and neither tear up what the 
ancients have correctly established, nor desqpise the just inno- 
vations of the modems."^^ Trutii knows no parties. 

Thirdly, Idols of the Market-fdaoe, arising "from the com- 
meroe ai^ association of men with one another. For men con- 
verse by means of language; but words are imposed according 
Id the understanding of the crowd; and there arises from a bad 
and inapt formation of words, a wonderful obstruction to the 
mind."^ Philosoidiers deal out infinites with the careless as- 
surance of grammarians handling infinitives; and yet does 
any man know what this "infinite” Is, or whether it has even 
taim the precaution of existing? Philosophers talk about "first 
cause uncaused,” or "first mover unmov^”; but are not these 
again fig-leaf phrases used to cover naked ignorance, and per- 
haps in^cative of a guilty consdenoe in the user? Every dear 
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and honest head knows that no cause can be causeless* nor 
any mover unmoved. Perhaps the greatest leoonstzuctimi in 
philosq[diy would be simply this-that we should stop lying. 

1jasdy» there are idols which have migrated into men’s 
minds frm the various dogmas of philosophy and also hem 
wrong laws of demonstration. These 1 call Iddla of the Theatre^ 
because in my judgment all the received systems of jdiilosophy 
are but so many stage-plays, representing worlds of their own 
creation after an unreal and scenic fashion. • • • And in the 
plays of this phllosopfaie theater you may observe the same 
thing whidi is found in die theater of the poets,-4hat stories 
invented for die stage axe more compact and elegant^ and 
more as we would widi them to bet, than true stories out of 
history.”^ The world as Plato describes it is merely a world 
oonstnicted by Platoi, and pictures Plato rather dian the world* 
We diall never get far along tomids the truth if these idols 
are still to trip us up, even the best of us, at every tom. We 
need new modes of reasoning, new tools lot the understand- 
ing. ^And as the knmense regions of the West Indies had 
never been discovered, if the use of the compass had not first 
been known, it is no wonder that the discovery and advance- 
ment of arts hath made no greater progress, when the art of 
Inventing and discovering of the sciences remains hitherto un- 
known.”®® ”And surely it would be disgraceful, if, while the re- 
gions of the material globe . • • have been in our times laid 
widdLy open and revealed, tire intellectual globe re- 

main shut np within the narrow limits of old discoveries.*’®^ 
Ultimately, our troubles are due to dogma and deduction; 
w© find no new truth because we take some venerable but 
questionable proposition as an indubitable starting-point, an d 
never think of putting this assumption itself to the test ob- 
servation or experiment Now ‘‘if a man will begin with cer- 
tainties, he shall end in doubts; but if be will be contoitt to 
begin in doubts he shall end fu certainties’’ (alas, it is not quite 
inevitable). Here is a note common in the youth of modem 
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jAilosopliy, part of its declaratioii of independence; Descartes 
too would presently talk of the necessity of ^methodic doubtT 
as the oobweb-dearing pre-requisite of honest fhou^^ 

Bacon proceeds to give an admirable description of fhe sd- 
entifio method of inquiry. ^^Xhere remains simple experience; 
ishioh, if taken as it comes^ is called accident^ (*‘eaipiiieal'’)» 
^ son^ for, erperiment. • . , The tine method of eaperience 
first H^ts die candle” (hypothesis), ^and than by means of 
the candle riiows the wa/* (arranges and delimits the eiq>eri- 
meat); ^oommencuig as it does with experience duly ordered 
and digested, not bun^^g nor enatio, and from it educing 
axioms, and from established axioms again new exp^- 
ments.’**^ (We have here— as again in a later passage^ which 
speaks of results of initial experiments as a ”fixd vintage” 
to guide further research— an explicit, thou^ perhaps inade- 
quate, recognition of that need hr hypothesis, experiment and 
deduction which some of Bacon's cadtios suppose him to have 
entirely overlooked.) We must go to nature instead of to 
books, traditions and authorities; we must '^put nature on the 
rack and CQmx>el her to bear witnesiT even against herself, so 
that we may control her to our ends. We must gather togetiber 
from every quarter a "natural histor/' of the world, bi^t by 
die united leseazch of Europe’s sctetists. We must have in- 
duction. 

But induction does not mean "simple enumeration” of all 
the data; conceivably, this mi^t be endless, and useless; no 
mass of material can by itself make science. This would be like 
"chasing a quarry pver an open country^; we must narrow and 
enclose our field in order to capture our prey. The method of 
induction must include a technique for the dassification of 
data and the elimination of hypotheses; so diat by the progres- 
sive canceling of possible explanations one only shall at last 
remain. Perhaps the most useful item in this technique is the 
"table of more or less,” which lists instances in which two 
qualities or conditions increase or decrease together, and so 
xoveals, presumably, a causal relation between the shnultane- 
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ously varying phenomena. So Bacon, asking. What is heatP— 
sedks for some factor that increases with the increase of heat, 
and decreases with its decrease; he finds, after long analysis, 
an ^ot correlation between heat and motion; and his oos^o- 
Sion that heat is a fonn of motion constitutes one of his few 
specific oontiibutimis to natural science. 

By this insistent accumulation and analysis of data we oom^ 
in Bacon*s phrase to the form of the phenomenon which we 
study,— to its secret nature and its inner essence. The theory of 
fmms in Bacon is very much like the dieory of ideas in Plato: 
a metaphysics of sdenoe. "*When we speak of forms we mean 
nothing else than those laws and regulations of simple action 
whidi arrange and constitute any simple nature. • • . Hie form 
of heat or the form ct li^t, ther^ore, means no more than the 
law of heat or the law of li^t.*^ (In a similar strain Spinoza 
was to say that the law of the drcle is its substance.) ^or 
although notibing eodsts in nature except individual bo^es ex- 
hibiting dear individual effects according to particular laws; 
yet, in eadi brandi of learning, those very lavirs— their investi- 
gation, discovery and development— are the foundation both 
of theory and of practice.’^ Of theory and of practice; one 
without the other is useless and perilous; knowledge that does 
not generate achievement is a pale and bloodless thing, un- 
worthy of mankind. We strive to learn the f onns of things not 
for the sake of the fonns but because by knowing the forms, 
the laws, we may remake things in the image of our desire. So 
we study mathematics in order to reckon quantities and build 
bridges; we study psychology in order to find our way in the 
fnng^e of society* When science has sufficiently ferreted out 
the forms of things, the world will be merely the raw material 
of whatever utopia man may decide to make. 

8. Tbe Utopia of Sciencb 

To perfect science so, and then to perfect social (»*der by 
putting science in cantrol, would itself be utopia enou^ Such 
ii, 13, 17. 
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is file world described for us in Bacon's brief fragment and last 
wodk» The New Atlantia, publifdied two years before his death. 
Wells thinks it Baccm’s "^greatest servioe to science’'^ to have 
drawn for U8> even so sketchily, the piotuie of a society in 
which at last science has its proper jdace as the master of 
things; it was a royal act of imagination by which for three 
centuries one goal has been held in view by the great army of 
warriom in the battle of knowledge and invention against ig* 
noranoe and poverty. Here in thim few pages we have the 
essence and the ""form*' of Francis Bacoo, ^ law of his being 
and his li^ the secret and continuous aspiration of his soul. 

Plato in the Timaeut^ had told of the old legend of Atlan- 
tis, the sunken continent in the Western seas. Bacon and 
others identified the new America of Columbus and Cabot 
widi this old Atlantis; die great continent had not sunk after 
an, but only men's courage to navigate the sea. Since this old 
Atlantis was now known, and seemed inhabited by a race 
vigorous enough, but not quite like the brilliant Ut(q[iians of 
Bacon's fancy, he conceived of a new Adantis, an isle in th^ 
dfstant Pacific which only Drake and Magellan had traversed, 
an ide distant enou^ from Eurc^ and from knowledge to 
give generous scope to die Utopian imagination. 

The story begins in the most artfully ardess way, like the 
great tales of Defoe and Swift *W^e safied horn Peru (where 
we had continued for the space of one whole year), for China 
and Japan by the South Sea.* Came a great calm, in which the 
difos tat we^ lay quiedy on the bouSadless ocean like specks 
iqKm a minor, while die provisicnis of die adventurers ebbed 
away. And then resisdess winds drove the vessds pitilessly 
north and north and north, out of die island-dotted south into 
an endless wilderness of sea. The rations wore reduced, and ie» 
duoed again, and again reduced; and disease todc hold of the 
cre w. At last when they had resigned themsdves to deadi, 
they saw, almost unbelieving, a foir idand looming up under 
the sky. On the shore, as their vessd neared it diey saw not 
savages, but men simply and yet beautifully dodied, clean, 
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and manifestly of developed intelligence. They were pennitted 
to land, but were told t^t the island goveniment aUowed no 
strangers to remain. Nevertheless, since some of the crew were 
aide, &ey xni^t all stay till these were well again. 

During the weeks ^ convalescence tibe wanderers unrav- 
eled, day by day, the mystery of die New Atlantis. *There 
reigned in this idand about nineteen hundred years agot,** one 
of die inhabitants tells them, "*a King whose memory above all 
others we most adore. • • • His name was Solamona, and we 
estem him as the Law-giver of our nation. This King had a 
large heart • • • and was wholly bent to make his kingdom and 
people happy.**^ ^Among the excell^t acts of that King one 
above all faa& the preeminence. It was the creation and insti- 
tution of the Order, or Society, which is called Solomon’^s 
House; the noblest foundation, as we think, that was ever 
cqpon the earth; and the lantheme of this kingdam.*^ 

There follows a description of Solomon^s House, too com- 
plicated for a quoted abstract, but eloquent enou^ to draw 
from the hostile Macaulay the judgment that "there is not to be 
found in any human composition a passage more eminently 
distinguidied by profound and serene wisdom.*^*^ Solomon’s 
Bbuse takes the place, in the New Atlantis, of the Houses of 
Parliament in London; it is the home oi the island government. 
But there are no politicians there, no insolent "diected peir- 
sons,” no ^national palaver,” as Carlyle would say; no parties, 
caucuses, primaries, cemventions, campaigns, buttems, litho- 
graphs, editorials, speeches, lies, and elections; the idea of fiU- 
Ing public office by such dramatic methods seems never to 
have entered the heads of diese Atlantans. But the road to the 
heights of scientific repute is open to all, and only those who 
have traveled the road sit in the councils of the state. It is a 
government of the people and for the people by the selected 
best of the people; a government by technicians, architects, 
atronomezs, geologists, biologists, physicians, diemists, econo- 
mists, sodologists, psychologists and philosophera. Compli- 
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cated eEK>u^; but think of a govenuneut without politiciansi 
Indeed there is little government at all in the New Atlantis; 
these governors are engaged zatiber in controUing nature than 
inrulii^man. *The End of Our Foundation is the Knowledge 
of Causes and secret motions of things; and the enlarging of 
the bounds of human empire^ to the Meeting of all things pos- 
sible.*^®^ This is the key-sentence of the bo^ and of Francis 
Bacon. We find the governors engaged in sudb undignified 
tasks as studying the stars, arrangmg to utifize for indus^ the 
power of falling water, developing gases for the cure of vari- 
ous ailments, experimenting on animals for surgical knowl- 
edge, growing new varieties of plants and animals by cross- 
breeding, etc. *We imitate the ih^ts of birds; we have smne 
degree of fiying in the air. We have ships and boats for going 
under water.** There is foreign trade, but of an unusual sott; 
the island produces what it consumes, and consumes what it 
produces; it does not go to war for foreign markets. *We main- 
tain a trade, not of gold, silver, or jewels, nor for silks, nor for 
spices, nor for any oth^ anumodity or matter; but only for 
God’s first creature which was li^t; to have li^t of the 
growth of all parts of the world.’’^®* These ’’Merchants of 
Light” are members of Solomon’s House who are sent abroad 
every twelve years to live among foreign peoples of every quar- 
ter oi the civilized globe; to learn their language and study 
their sciences and industries and literatures; and to return, at 
tibe end of fibe twelve years, to r^oit their findings to the lead- 
ers of Solomon’s Hous^ while their places abroad are taken by 
a new group of scientific explorers. In this way the best c»f all 
the world comes soon to the New Atlantis. 

Brief as the picture is, we see in it again die outline of every 
philosopher's utopia— a people guided in peace and modest 
plenty by their wisest men. The dream of every thinker is to 
replace the politician by the scientist; why does it remain only 
a dream after so many incamatians? Is it because the thinker 
is too dreamily intellectual to go out into the arena of affairs 

p. 34. 

wKJf. The New Yoik Times of May 2, 1923, for a report of War Depart- 
ment dhemlsts on the use of war gases to cure diseases. 

»»Neu> AOanHs, p. 24. 
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and build his concept into lealityp Is it because the hard am- 
bitioa of the narrowly acquisitive soul is forever destined to 
overoome the gentle and scrupulous aspirations of philoso- 
phers and saints? Or is it that science is not yet grown to ma- 
turity and conscious power?— that only in our day do ph 3 ^cists 
and chemists and te^icians begin to see that die rising rdle 
of sdenoe in industry and war gives them a pivotal position in 
social strategy, and points to the time when their organized 
strength will persuade the world to call diem to leadership? 
Perhaps science has not yet merited the mastery of the world; 
and perhaps in a litde while it will. 

V. CRITICISM 

And now how shall we appraise this philosophy of Frands 
Bacon's? 

Is there anything new in it? Macaulay thinks that induction 
as described by Bacon is a very old-fadiioned affair, over 
whidi there is no need of raising any commotioii, much less a 
moQumeut "Induction has been practised from mommg till 
night by every human being since the world began. The man 
who infers that mince pies disagreed Mdth him because he was 
ill when he ate them, well when he ate them not, most ill when 
he ate most and least iU when he ate least, has employed, un- 
consciously but suffidendy, all die tables of die Novum Or- 
But John Smith hardly handles hi^y "table of more 
or less* so accurately, and more probably will continue his 
mince pies despite the seismic disturbances of bis lower strata. 
And even were John Smith so wis^ it would not f hea r Bacon 
of his merit; for what does logic do but formulate the experi- 
ence and methods of the wise?— what does any disdphne do 
but try by rules to turn the art of a few into a sdenoe teach- 
able to aD? 

But is die formulation Bacon's own? Is not die Sociatic 
method inductive? Is not Aristode's biology inductive? Did 
not R^er Bacon practise as well as preach the inductive 
method which Francis Bacon merely preached? Did not 

eU„ p. 471. 
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Galileo formulate better the procedure that science has actual- 
ly used? Ttfie of Roger Bacon, less true oi Galileo, less true yet 
of Aristotle, least true of Socrates. Galileo outlined the aim 
rather (ban the mediod of science, holding up before its fol- 
lowers the goal of mathematical ai^ quantitative formulation 
of aH ezpaience and relationships! Aristotle practised induc- 
tion when there was notidng else for him to do, and where the 
material did not lend itself to his penchant for the deduction of 
spedfio conclusions from magnificently general assumptions; 
and Socrates did not so mudi practise induction— the gather- 
ing of data— as analysis— the definition and discrimination of 
wcsrds and ideas. 

Bacon makes no claim to parthenogenetic originality; like 
Siakespeaxe he takes with a lordly hand, and with the same 
escuse, that he adorns whatever he touches. Every man has 
his sources, as every organism has its food; what is his 1$ the 
way in which he digests them and turns them into flerii and 
blo^ As Rawley puts it. Bacon ^contemned no man's obser- 
vations, but would U^t bis torch at every man’s candle.”^^ 
But Bacon acknowledges these debts: he r^eis to ’’that useful 
method of Hippocrates,”^^— so sending us at once to the real 
source of inductive log^c among the Greeks; and ’Tlato,’* he 
writes (where less accurately we write ”Socrates”), “giveth 
good example of inquiry by induction and view of particulars; 
though in sudh a wandering manner as is of no force or 
frtiit.”^^’^ He would have disdained to dispute his obligations 
to these predecessors; and we should disdain to eocaggerate 
them. 

But then again, is the Baconian method correct? Is it the 
method most firuit^y used in modem science? No: generally, 
sdenoe has used, with best result, not the accumulation of data 
(**natural history”) and their manipulation by the complicated 
tables of the Novum Orgamm, but the simpler method of 
hypothesis, deduction and experiment. So Darwin, reading 
Mdthus’ Essay on Popukaion, conceived the idea of ax^lying 

^Quoted by J. M. Rob«rtB<m, Zntroduction to The TMiMopMcal WorJfct of 
Franda Bitcon: p, 7. 

“•Ado. of L„ iv, 2. 

“•FS. Lab., ad fin. 
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to all organisms the Mahhusian hypothesis that peculation 
tends to increase faster than the means of subsistence; deduced 
bom this hypothesis the probable conduskm diat the pressure 
of population on the food-supply results in a strugg^ for exis- 
tenoe in udddti the iSttest survive* and by which in each genera- 
tion eivery species is changed into closer adai»tation to its en- 
viromnent; and finally (having by hypothesis and deduction 
limited his problem and his field of olmrvation) turned to *'the 
unwIthered face of nature** and made for twenty years a pa- 
tient inductive examination of the facts. Again* Einstein con- 
ceived, or took from Newton* the hypothesis that travels 
in carved* not straij^t lines; deduced from it the conclusion 
that a star appearing to be (on the straight-line dieory) in a 
certain position in the heavens is really a little to one side of 
that positkm; and he invited experiment and observation to 
test the conclusion. Obviously the function of hypothesis and 
imagdoation is greater than Bacon supposed; and the pro- 
cedure of sdenoe is more direct and cixcumscribed than in the 
Baconian scheme. Bacon himself anticipated the superannua- 
tioii of his method; the actual practice of science would dis- 
cover better modes of investigation than could be worked out 
in tile interludes of statesmanship. **Jthese tilings require some 
ages for the ripening of them.** 

Even a lover of the Baconian spirit must concede* too, that 
the great Chancellor* while la3dng down the law for science, 
failed to keep abreast of the sdexioe of his thne. He refected 
Copernicus and ignored Kepler and Tyrho Brahe; he depred- 
ated Gilbert and seemed unaware of Harvey. In truth* he loved 
discourse better tiian research; or perhaps he had no time for 
toilsome investigations. Such work as he did in philosc^hy 
and sdenoe was left in fragments and chaos at his death; fuD 
of repetitions, contradictions, aspirations* and introductions. 
Ais Umg^ foita hreds-art is long and time is fleeting: this is 
tile tragedy of every great soul. 

To asdgn to so overworked a man* whose reconstruction of 
phflosophy had to be crowded into the crevices of a harassed 
and a birfened political career, the vast and complicated crea- 
tions of Shakespeare, is to waste the time of students with the 
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parlor controversies of idle dieoiists. Shakespeare ladb fast 
that Mdiich distingnirfies the lordly CSianceDor-eroditicm and 
philosophy. Shidcaspeare has an impressive smattering oi^ many 
sdenoeSy and a mastery of none; in all of them he speaks ivith 
the eloquence of an amateur. He accepts astrology: ^*This 
huge state • • • vdieiecm the stars in secret influence com- 
ment.*^^ He is forever making mistakes whidi the kamed 
Bacon could not possibly have made: his Hector quotes Aris* 
totie and his Coiiolanus alludes to Cato; he supposes the Lu* 
percalia to be a fafll; and he understands Caesar about as pro- 
foundly as Caesar Is understood by H. G. WeQs. He m^es 
countless references to his early life and his matrimonial tribu- 
lations. He perpetrates vulgarities, obscenities and puns nat- 
ural enou^ in &e gentle roisterer who could not quite outlive 
the Stratford rioter and the butcher^s son, but hardly to be ex- 
pected in the cold and calm philosopher. Carlyle calls Siake- 
speare the greatest of intellects; but he was rather the greatest 
of imaginations, and tbe keenest eye. He is an inescapable 
psychologist, but he is not a philosopher: he has no structure 
of thought unified by a purpose for his own life and far man- 
kind. He is immers^ in love and its problems, and thinks of 
philosophy, throu^ Montaigne's phrases, only when his heart 
is brokeiL Otherwise he accepts the world blithely enough; he 
is not ccHisumed with the reconstructive vision that ennobled 
Plato, or Nietzsche; or Bacon. 

Now the greatness and the weakness of Bacon lay precisely 
in his passion for unity, his desire to spread the wings of his 
coordinating genius over a hundred sciences. He aspired to be 
like Platen ^'a man of sublime genius, who took a view of every- 
thing as from a lofty rock.** He broke down under the weight 
of the tadks he had laid upon himself; he failed forgivably be- 
cause he undertook so much. He could not enter die promised 
land of science, but as Cowley's qpitaph expressed it, he could 
at least stand upon its border and point out its fair features in 
the distance. 

His adbievement was not the less great because it was in- 
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direct His philosopliical works, thou^ iLtde read now, 
^‘moved the intellects which moved the world.**^^ He made 
himself Ihe eloquent voice of the optimism and resolution ot 
the Renaissance. Never was any man so great a stimulus to 
other thinkers. King James, it is true, refused to acc^t his 
soggestian for the support of sdeno^ and said of the Novum 
Off^anum that **it was like the peace God, which passeth all 
understanding.* But better men, in 1662, founding that Royal 
Society which was to become the greatest association of sd- 
entists in the world, named Bacon as their model and inspira- 
tion; they hoped that this organization of Englidi research 
woidd lead ^ way toward that Europe-wide association 
which die Advancement of Learning had taugjht them to de- 
sire. And when the great minds of the Frendb Enlightenment 
undertook that masterpiece of intellectual enterprise, the £n- 
cydopSdie, they dedicated it to Francis Bacon. *lf,** said 
EMderot in the Prospectus, “we have come of it successfully, 
we shall owe most to the Chancellor Bacon, who threw out the 
plan of an universal dictionary of sciences and arts, at a time 
when, so to say, neither arts nor sciences existed. That extra- 
ordinary genius, when it was impossible to write a history of 
what was known, wrote oae of what it was necessary to learn.* 
D^Uembert called Bacon “the greatest, the most universal, 
and the most eloquent of philosophers.* The Convention pub- 
lished the works of Bacon at the expense of the state.^^® The 
whole tenor and career of British thought have followed the 
philosc^hy of Bacon. His tendency to conceive the world in 
Democritean mechanical terms gave to his secretary, Hobbes, 
the starting-point for a thorough-going materialism; his induc- 
tive method gave to Locke die idea of an empirical psycihol- 
ogy, bound by observation and freed from dieology and meta- 
physics; and his emphasis on “commodities* and “i^ts* found 
formulation in Bentham*s identification of the useful die 
good. 

Wherever the spirit of control has overcome the jqpirtt of 
resignation. Bacon’s infiuence has been felt. He is the voice of 
aB those Europeans who have changed a continent from a 

p. 491 n^NIdbol, il, 235. 
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forest Into a treasure-land of art and science, and have made 
theirlitdepeninsulafhecenter of die world. **Men axe not ani- 
mals erect,** said Baam, **but immortal gods.** ^The Creator 
has given us souls equal to all die world, and yet satia b le not 
even with a world.** Everything Is possible to man. Ihne is 
young; give us some litde centuries, and we shall control and 
remake aU things. We shall perhaps at last learn the noblest 
lesson of all, that man must not fight man, but must make war 
only on die obstades diat nature oflEers to the triumph of man. 
^t will not be amiss,** writes Bacon, in one of bis finest pas* 
sages, distinguidi die diree kinds, and as it were grades, of 
ax^ldon in maddnd. The first is of those who desire to extend 
their power in dielr native country; which kind Is vulgar and 
degenerate. The second is of those who labor to extend the 
pow^ of their country and its dominion among men; this cer- 
tainly has more dignity, but not less covetousness. But if a 
man endeavor to establish and extend the power and dcnniii- 
ion of the human race itself over die universe, his ambition is 
without doubt both a more wholesome ddng and a nobler 
than the other two.**^ It was Bacon*s fate to be tom to pieces 
by these hostile ambitions stmggling for his sooL 

VL EPILOGUE 

**Men in great place are dixice servants; servants to the 
sovereign or state, servants of fame, and servants of business, 
so as th^ have no freedom, neither in their persons nor in 
their action, nor In their time. . . . The rising unto place is 
laborious, and by pains men come to greater pains; and it is 
sometimes base, and by indignities men come to digi^es. The 
standing Is slippery, and the regress is either a downfall or at 
least an eclipse.’'i^* What a wistful summary of Bacon*8 epi- 
loguel 

**A man*s shortcomings,** said Goethe, **are taken from his 
epodh; his virtues and greatness belong to himsdf .** This seems 
a litde unfair to the Zeitgeist, but it is exceptionally just in the 

Org., u 129. 

“•Essay Great Place.** 
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case of Bacon. Abbott, after a painstaking study of the 
ptnuTula prevalent at Eli^beth’s court; concludes that all the 
Ifti Mlifig figures, male and female, were disciples of Machia- 
veUL Roger Ascham described in doggerel die four c ardin a l 
virtues in demand at the court of the Queen: 

Cog, lie, flatter and face. 

Four ioays in Court to win men grace* 

If thou he ihraJd to none of theee. 

Away, good Piers! Home, John Cheese! 

R was one of die customs of those Uvdiy days for judges to 
take ^^presents" from persons trying cases in their courts. 
Bacon was not above the age in this matter; and his tendency 
to keqp Us expenditure several years in advance of his income 
forbade him the hmury of scruples. It mi^t have passed un- 
noticed, except that he had made enemies in Essex^ case, and 
by his xeadinsss to sabre foes with his speech. A friend had 
warned him that "*it is too common in every man’s mouth in 
Court that . • • as your tongue hath been a raaor to some, so 
diall theini be to you.”^^^ But he left the wamingB mmotioed. 
He seemed to be in good favor with the King; he had been 
made Baron Verulam of Verulam in 1618, and Viscount St. 
Albans in 1621; and for three years he had been Chancellor. 

Then suddeidy the blow came. In 1621 a disappointed 
snitar diarged him with taking money for tibe deq^^ of a 
suit; ft was no unusual matter, but Bacon knew at once that if 
his enemies wished to press it they could force his folL Here- 
tired to his home, and waited developments. Vi^en he learned 
that all his foes were clamoring for his dismissal, he sent in his 
^ecmfossion and humble submission** to the King. James, yield- 
ing to pressure from the now victorioos Parliament against 
wfaidh Bacon had too persistently defended him, aeirt hfan to 
the Tower. But Bacon was released after two days; and the 
heavy fine which had been laid upon hiwp was remitted by the 
King. His pride was not quite broken. *1 was the justest judge 
dbat was in England these fifty years,** he said; **but it was the 

WRwnoii Boooh, ch. L p. 13 ool*. 
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jiutest judgment dut was in Parliament tbese two Inindied 
years.” 

He spent the five years diat remained to hkn in tbe obscurity 
and peace of bis home, harassed by an unwonted poverty, but 
sdbc^ by tfae active pursuit philosophy. Li thcM five years 
he wrote his greatest Latin woiic, De AuffnetObt Sdentlonm, 
published an enlarged edition of the Essays, a fragment called 
Spfoe Syhamn, md a History of Henry VII. He mourned 
tW he bad not sooner abandoned pditics and givmi all his 
time to litnature and science. To the very last rrurmeot he was 
occupied with wm-k, and died, so to speak, on the field of bat- 
de. In his essay “Of Death” he had voiced a widi to die “in 
an earnest pur^t, which is like one wounded in hot Mood, 
who for the time scarce feels the hurt” Like Csesar, he was 
granted bis choice. 

In March, 1626, while riding from London to Hi^gate, and 
turning over in hh mind die question how far fiedi mi^ be 
preser^ from putrefaction by being covered with snow, he 
resdved to put die matter to a test at once. Stopping off at a 
cottage, he bought a fowl, killed it and staffed it with snow. 
While he was doing this he was seized with ehfflu and weak- 
ness; and finding lAnself too ill to ride back to town, he gave 
diiections that he should be taken to the nearby home of Lord 
Arundd, where he took to bed. He did not yet resign life; he 
wrote cheerfully that “the espeiiment . . . succeeded eomdlent- 
ly weD.” But it was his last The fitful fever of his varied life 
had quite consumed him; he was all burnt out now, too weak 
to fi^ the disease diat crept up slowly to bis heart He died 
on ^ nindi <ff ^»il, 1626, at the age of sixty-five. 

He had written in his will these proud and characteristic 
words: *1 bequeath my soul to Cod. . . .My body to be buried 
obscurdy. My name to die next ages and to fordgn nations.” 
The ages and die nations have accepted him. 
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Spinoza 

L HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 

L Tbb Odyssey of the Jews 

T he story of the Jews since die Dii^ision is one of die 
epics of European history. Driven from dieir natural home 
by the Roman capture of Jerusalem (70 a. d.), and scattered 
by ffi^t and trade among all the nations and to all die conti- 
nents; persecuted and decimated by the adherents of the great 
rel4^ons--Chiistianity and Mohammedanism--wrhich had been 
bom of their scriptures and didr memories; barred by the 
feudal system from owning land, and by the guilds from tak- 
ing part in industry; shut up within congest^ ghettoes and 
narrowing pursuits, mobbed by die people and robbed by the 
kings; building with their finance and trade the towns and 
dries indispensable to dvilization; outcast and eKCommuni- 
cated, insulted and injured;~yet, idthout any poBtical struc- 
ture, without any leg^ compulrion to social unity, without 
even a common language, this wonderful people h as main- 
tained itself in body and soul, has preserved its racial and cul- 
tural integrity, has guarded with )^ous love its oldest tituals 
and traditions, has patiently and resolutely awaited the day of 
its ddiverance^ and has emerged greater in number tTmn ever 
before, renowned in every field for the oontriburians of its 
geniuses, and triumphantly restored, after two thrwigATid 3 rears 
of wandering, to its andent and unforgotten home. What 
drama could rival the grandeur of these sufibdngs, the variety 
of these scenes, and the glory and histice of this fulfiUmentP 
What fiction could match the romance of *’1*^ reality? 

The dispersion had begun many centuries befoie the fall 
of the Holy Qty; throu^ Tyre and Sidon and other ports 
the Jews had i^read al^oad into every nook of the Mediter- 
lanean-to Athens and Antioch, to Alexandria and Carthage, 
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to Rome and Marseilles, and even to distant Spain. After 
the deetniction of the Temple the dispersion became almost 
a mass migration. Ultimately the movement followed two 
streams: one along the Danube and the Rhine, and thence 
later into Poland and Russia; the other into Spain and Por- 
tugal with the conquering Moors (711 a. d.) In Central 
Europe the Jews distinguished themselves as merchants and 
financiers; in the Peninsula they absorbed gladly the mathe- 
matical, medical and philosophical lore of the Arabs, and 
developed their own cidture in the great sdbools of Cordova, 
Barcelona and Seville. Here in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries the Jews played a prominent part in transmitting 
ancient and Oriental culture to western Europe. It was at 
Cordova that Moses Maimonides (113S-1204), the greatest 
ph3f5ician of his age, wrote his famous Biblical commentary, 
the Guide to the Terplexed; it was at Barcelona that Hasdai 
Crescas (1370-1430) propounded heresies that shook all Juda- 
ism. 

The Jews of Spain prospered and flourished until the con- 
quest of Granada by Ferdinand in 1492 and the final ex- 
pulsion of the Moors. The Peninsular Jews now lost the 
liberty which they had enjoyed under the lenient ascendancy 
of Islam; the Inquisition swept down upon diem with the 
choice of baptism and the practice of Christianity, or exile 
and the confiscation of their goods. It was not that &e Church 
was violently hostile to the Jews—the popes r^eatedly pro- 
tested against the barbarities of the Inquisition; but the King 
of Spain thought he might fatten his purse with tibe patiently- 
gamered wealth of this alien race. Almost in the year that 
Columbus discovered America, Ferdinand discovered the 
Jews. 

The great majority of the Jews accepted the haid^ alterna- 
tive^ and lodced about them for a place of refuge. Some took 
ship and sought entry into Genoa and odxer Italian ports; they 
were refused, and sailed on in growing misery and disease tiU 
they reached the coast of Africa, where many of them were 
murdered for the jewels they were believed to have swal- 
lowed. A few were received into Venice, which knew how 
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much of ibr maritime ascendancy it owed to its Others 
financed the voyage of Columbus, a man perhaps of their own 
rac^ hoping that the great navigator would find them a new 
home. A large number of them embarked in the frail vessels 
of that day and sailed up the Atlantic, between hostile Eng- 
land and hostile France, to find at last scnne measure wd* 
come in little faig-souled HoQandL Among these was a &mlly 
of Portuguese Jews named Espinoza. 

Thereafter Spain decayed, and Holland prospered. The 
Jews built their first synagogue in Amsterdam in 159^ and 
when, seventy-five years later, they built another, the most 
magnificent in Europe^ their Christian nei^^ibors hdped them 
to finance the enterprise. The Jews were happy now, if we may 
judge from the stout content of the merchants and rabbis to 
whom Rembrandt has given immortality. But towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century the even tenor of events was 
interruptedby a bitter controversy within the synagogue. Uriel 
a Costa, a paasionate youth who had fdt, like some oSier Jews, 
the sceptical influence of the Renaissance;, wrote a treatise 
vigorously attaddng the belief in another life. This negative 
attitude was not necessarily contrary to older Jewish do^rine; 
but the Synagogue compelled him to retract publidy, kst it 
should inimr the disfavor of a ocnnmunity that had welccmied 
them generously, but would be unappeasably hostile to any 
heresy striking so sharply at what was considered the very es- 
sence of ChrMiaziity. The formula of retraction and penanoe 
required the proud author to lie down athwart the tfar^faold 
of the synagogue while the membem of the congregation 
walked over his body. Humiliated beyond sufferance^ Uild 
went home> wrote a fierce denunciation of his perseoitorSi 
And rilot himself.^ 

This was 1640. At that time Baruch Spinoza, *‘the greatest 
Jew of modem times,*^ and the greatest of modem philoso- 
idiers, was a dbild of eight, the favorite student of the syna- 
gogue. 

HSnbikaw hftf tamed Cals ftocy Into a dxanui which etiU Sods place in Ens(^ 
pean lapert d fa r ee. 

*Reiu^ Mare Aur^ Peril, CiJmann-Levy: p. 05. 
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It was ibis Odyssey of tbe Jews that filled the badcgroiind 
of Spinoza's mind, and made him inrevocably, however ex- 
oommnnicate, a Jew. Though his fadier was a succsessful mer- 
chant, the youth had no leaning to such a career, and preferred 
to spend his time in and around the synagogue, absorbing the 
religion and the history of his people. He was a brfflant 
scholar, and the elders looked upon him as a future light of 
their community and their faith. Very soon he imssed from 
die Bible itself to the exactingly subde commentaries of the 
Talmud; and from these to the writings of Mahnonides, Levi 
ben Gerson, Ibn Ezra, and Hasdai Crescas; and his promiscu- 
ous voracity extended even to die mystical philosophy of Ibn 
Gebirol and the Cabbalistic intricacies of Moses of Cordova. 

He was struck by the lattei^s identification of Cod and the 
universe; he followed up the idea in Ben Cerson, who taught 
die eternity of the world; and in Hasdai Crescas, who be- 
lieved the universe of matter to be the body of Cod. He read 
in Maimonides a half-favorable discussion of the doctrine of 
Averroes, that immortality is imxiersonal; but he found in die 
Gffic2e to the Ferplexed more perplexities dian guidance. For 
die great Rabbi propounded more questions than he answered; 
and Spinoza found the contradictions and improbabilities of 
die Old Testament lingering to bis thought long after the solu- 
tions of Maimonides had dissolved into forgetfulness. The 
cleverest defenders of a faidi are its greatest enemies; for their 
subdeties engender doubt and stimulate die mind. And if this 
was so with the writings of Maimonides, so much the more 
was it the case with the commentaries of Ibn Ezra, where 
the problems of the old faith were more direcdy expressed, 
and sometimes abandoned as unanswerable. The more Spinoza 
read and fiondered, the more his simple certainties melted 
away into wondering and doubt. 

curiosity was aroused to inquire what the thinkers of 
the Christian world had written on those great questions of 
Cod and human destiny. He took up the study of Latin widi 
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a Dutc^ scholar. Van den Ende, and moved into a wider 
sphere of 63 q[>erience and knowledge. His new teacher was 
something of a heretio himself, a critic of creeds and gov- 
ernments, an adventiuons feUow who stepped out of his li- 
brary to join a con^iracy against the king of France, and 
adorned a scaffold in 1674. He had a pretty daii^ter who 
became the successful rival of Latin for the affections of 
Spinoza; even a modem collegian mi^ be persuaded to 
study I^tin by such inducements. But the young lady was 
not so much oE an intelleGtual as to be blind to the main 
chance; and when another suitor came, bearing costly pres- 
ents, she lost interest in Spinoza. No doubt it was at t^ mo- 
ment that our hexo became a philosopber. 

At any rate he had conquered Latin; and through Latin 
he enter^ into the heritage ci ancient and medieval European 
thou^t He seems to have studied Socrates and Plato and 
Aristotla; but he preferred to them the great atomists, Demo- 
critus, Epicurus and Lucretius; and the Stoics left their mark 
upon him ineffaceably. He read the Scholastic philosc^hers, 
and took from them not only their terminology, but their 
geometrical method of exposition by axiom, defi^tion, prop- 
osition, proof, schoHum and oorollaiy. He studied Bruno 
(1548-1600), that magnificent rebel whose fires *'not all the 
snows of tbe Caucasus could quench,** who wandered from 
country to country and from creed to creed, and evermore 
^came out by the same door wherein he went,**— searching 
and Mfondering; and who at last was sentenced by the In- 
quisition to be kfiled **a8 merdfolly as possible, and without 
&e shedding of blood**— I. e., to be burned alive. Wbat a 
wealth of ideas there was in tbds romantic Italian! First of all 
the master idea of unity: all reality is one in substance^ one 
in cause, one in origin; and God and this reality are one. Again, 
to Bruno, mind and matter are one; every pariide of reality is 
composed inseparably of the physical and the psychical IFhe 
object of philosophy, therefore, is to perceive unity in dir 
ve^ty, mind in matter, and matter in mind; to find the syn- 
thesis in which opposites and contradictions meet and merge; 
to rise to that highest knowledge of universal unity which is 
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4lie intellectual equivalent of the love of God. Every one 
these ideas became part of the intimate structure of Spinoza’s 
thought 

Fib^y and above all, he was influenced by Descartes 
(1596-1050), father of the subjective and idealikic (as was 
Bacon of the objective and realistic) tradition in modem 
philosophy. To his French followers ai^ Englidi enemies the 
central notion in Descartes was the primacy of consciousness— 
his apparently obvious proposition that the mind knows itself 
more immediately and directly dian it can ever know any- 
thing else; that it knows the "external world" only through 
that world’s impress upon the mind in sensation and percep- 
tion; that all philosophy must in consequence (though it 
should doubt everything else) begin with the individual mind 
and self, and make its first argument in three words: "I think, 
theorefore I am" (Cogito, ergo sum.). Perhaps there was some- 
thing of Rmiaissanoe individualism in this starting-point; cer- 
tainly there was in it a whole magician’s-hatful of con- 
sequences lor later speculation. Now began the great game 
of epistemology,® which in Leibnitz, Lod^ Bericdey, Hume 
and Kant waxed into a Three Hundred Years’ War that at 
once stimulated and devastated modem phflosophy. 

But this side oi Descartes’ thought did not interest Spinoza; 
he would not lose himself in the labyrinths of epistemology. 
What attracted him was Descartes’ conception of a homogene- 
ous "substance" underlying all forms of matter, and another 
homogeneous substance r^erlying all forms of mind; this 
separation of reality into two ultimate substances was a chal- 
lenge to the unifying x^tssion of Spinoza, and acted like a 
f erdttzing sperm uixm the accumulations of his thought. What 
attracted him again was Descartes’ desire to expl^ all of 
die world except God and the soul by mechanical and mathe- 
matical laws,— an idea going back to Leonardo and Galileo, 
and pediaps reflecting the development of machinery and in- 
dustry in the cities of Italy. Given an initial push by God, 
said Descartes (very much as Anaxagoras had said two thou- 

mpUtemology atyxnologieally, tike loglo (logot) of imdenrtaiiding 

(0/tktemeK-L e., the origin, nature and validity of knowledge. 
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sand yeaxs before), and tbe rest of astronomic, geologic and 
all non-mental processes and developments can be explained 
from a bomogeneous substance existing at first in a disin- 
tegrated form (the ^nebular hypothesis’’ of Laplace and 
Kant); and every movement of every animal, and even of 
the human body, is a mechanical movement,— the cizcolation 
cf the blood, for example, and reflex action, iill the world, and 
every body, is a mad^e; but outside the world is God, and 
within the body is the spiritual souL 

Here Descartes stopped; but Spinoza eagerly passed on. 

S. ExCOmCUNICATION 

These were the mental antecedents of the externally quiet 
but internally disturbed youth who in 1656 (he had been 
bom in 1682) was summoned before the elders of the syna- 
gogue on the charge of heresy. Was it tme, they asked him, 
that he had said to his friends that God might have a body— 
the world of matter; tiiat angels might be hallucinations; ^t 
the soul xni£^t be merely life; and that the Old Testament 
said nothing of hnmortalityP 

We do not know what he answered. We only know that 
he was offered an annuity of $500 if he would consent to 
maintain at least an extenial loyalty to his synagogue and his 
faith;^ that he refused the offer; and that on July 27, 1656, 
he was excommunicated with all the sombre fonnalities of 
Hebrew xituaL ’Dtuing the reading of the curse^ the wailing 
and protracted note of a great horn was heard to fall in from 
time to time; the li^^ts, seen brightly burning at the begin- 
ning of tile ceremony, were extinguitiied one by (me as it 
proceeded, tiU at the end the last went out— typical of the 
extinction of the spiritual life of the exccanmunicated man— 
and the (H>ngregation was left in total darkness.”® 

Van Vloten has given us the formula used for excommunica- 
tion:® 


^Graetz, Mistory of (ha Jew; New Yoik» 1919j voL v, p. 140. 
■Willis. Benedict de Spinoza; London, 1870; p. 35. 

■Translation by Willis, p. 3^ 
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Hie heads of the Ecxsleslastical Council hereby make koown^ 
that, already well assured of the evil opinions and doings of 
Baruch de Espinoza, they have endeavored in sundry ways 
and by various promises to turn him from his evil courses. 
But as they have been unable to bring him to any betteor way 
of thinking; on die contrary, as diey are every day better certi- 
fied of the horrible heresies enterteined and avowed by him, 
and of the insalence with uHbich these heresies are pro- 
mulgated and ^read abroad, and many persons worthy of 
credit having borne witness to these in the presence of die 
said Espinoza, he has been held fully convict^ of die samei. 
Review having therefm been made of the whole matter be- 
fore the chiefs of the Eodesiastica] Council, it has been 
resolved, the CoundllorB assenting diereto, to anathematize 
the said Spinoza, and to cut him off from the people of Israel, 
and from die present hour to place him in Anathema with the 
following malediction; 

With die fudgment of the angels and the sentence of die 
saints, we anathematize, execrate, curse and cast out Bamch 
de Espinoza, the whole of the sacred community assendng; 
in presence of the sacred books with the siz-hundred-and- 
thii^n precepts written therein, pronouncing against hini the 
malediction vdierewith Elisha cursed the childr^ and all the 
maledictions written In the Book of the Law. Let him be 
accursed by day, and aocoxsed by night; let him be accursed 
In his lying down, and accursed in hts rising up; accursed in 
going out and accursed in coming in. May the Lord never 
more pardon or acknowledge him; may die wrath and dis- 
pleasure of the Lord bum henceforth against this man, load 
him with all the curses written in die Book of the Law, and 
blot out his name from under the sl^; may the Lord sever him 
from evil from all the tribes of Imel, weight him with all 
the maledictions of the finnament contained in the Book o f 
Law; and may aH ye who are obedient to the Lord your God 
be saved this day. 

Hereby then are all admonished that none hold converse 
with him by word of mouth, none hold communication with 
him by writing; that no one do him any service, no one abide 
under the same roof with him, no one approach within four 
cubits length of hiny and no one read any document dic- 
tated by hiny or written by his hand. 

Let us not be too quick to judge the leaders of the syna- 
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gogoi^ for they faced a delicate sitiiatioii. No doabt they 
lieirita^ to subject themselves to the diarge that they were 
as intederant of heterodoxy as the Inquisttiaii indikh bad eodled 
them from Spain. But diey folt that gratitude to their hosts 
in FoB^tid demanded the exoommunicatiQn of a man whose 
doabti strook at Christian doctrine quite as vitally as at 
Judaism. Protestantism was not then the liberal and fluent 
phfkMpphy whidi it now becomes; the wars of rdigion had 
left aaiA group entrenched immovably in its own creed, 
cheridied now all the more because of the blood just shed in 
ItB defense. 'What would the Dutch authorities say to a Jew- 
idi oomfnnnity which repaid Ghiistfan toleration and protec- 
tfon by tnming out in one generation an A Costa, and in the 
next a Spinoza? Furthermore, religious unanimity seemed to 
the elders their sole means of preserving the litde Jewish 
group in Amsterdam from disint^ration, and almost the last 
means of preserving the unity, and so ensuring die survival, 
of Ae scattered Jews of the world. S they had had Aeir own 
Staley Aeir own civil law, their own estabManents of secular 
foroe and power, to compel internal cdheaion and external 
leqpeot, Aey might have more tolerant; but Aeir religion 

was to Aem Aeir patriotism as wdl as faiA, Ae syna- 
gogue was Aeir center of soda! and political Bfe as well as 
ai ritual and worship; and the Bible whose veracity Spinoza 
had impngned was Ae **portable Fatherland* of their people; 
under Aese drcumstances, th^ Aought» heresy was treason, 
and toleration suicide. 

One feels that Aey Aould have bravely run Aese risks; but 
it Is as bard to judge another justly as it is to get out of one's 
sUn. Ptorhaps^ Menasseh ben Israel, spbitual head of Ae whole 
Amsterdam community of Jews, could have found some con- 
ciliatory formula vdAin which boA Ae synagogue and Ae 
philosopher mig^ have found room to live in mutual peace; 
but the great rabbi was Aen in London, persuading Ciom- 
wdl to open England to Ae Jews. Fate had vmtten that 
Sipinoza should belong to Ae world. 

tosSMltd by IvMl Abraham, ait -TTww.- EneifOo/mdia Britmnioa. 
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He took tihie egccommiinication witli quiet courage^ saying: 
"It compds me to nothing ix^iich I ^ould not have done in 
any case.** But this was whisding in die daxk; in truth the 
young student now found himself bitterly and pitilesdy alone. 
Nothing is so tenible as soHtude; and few fonns of it so dif- 
ficult as the isolation of a Jew from all his people. Spinossa 
had already suffered in the loss of his old feith; to so iq>T00t 
the contents of one's mind is a major operatic^ and Imves 
many wounds. Had Spinoza entered another fold, embraced 
another of the orthodoxies in which men were grouped like 
kine huddling together for warmth, he migi^ have found in 
the idle of distinigpiidied convert some of the life whidi to 
had lost by being utterly outcast from his family and his race. 
But he jotoed no other sect, and Hved his life alone^ His 
father, who had looked forw^ to his son's preeminence in 
Hebrew learning, sent him away; his sister til^ to dbeat him 
of a small hdieritance;^ his former friends diunned him. No 
wonder there is little humor in Spinozal And no wonder to 
breaks out with some bitterness occasionally when to thinks 
of the Keepers of the Law. 

Hiose vho widi to seek out the causes of miracles, and to 
understand the things of nature as philosophers, and not to 
stare at them in astonishment like fools, are soon oonsldeied 
heretical and impious, and prodaimed as such by those whom 
die mob adore as the interpreters of nature and the gods. 
For these men know tihat once ignoranc^e is put aside^ that 
wonderment would be taken away which is die only means 
by which their authority is preserved.(> 

Ihe cuhninating experience came shortly after the excom- 
munication. One night as Spinoza was walking thiou^ the 
streets, a pious ruffian bent on demonstrating his theology 
by murder, attacked the young student with drawn dagger. 

me co n torted Che etfe in oooit; won It; end then toxned over the bequert to 
the rtrter. 

•EUtict, Part I. Appendto 
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8pliiosBa» turning quidHy, escaped wMi a slight wound on the 
Conduding that there are few places in this wodd where 
it Is safe to be a philosc^her, he went to Uve in a quiet attic 
loom on the Outerdek road outside of Amsterdam. It was now, 
probddy» that he dhanged Us name &om Baruch to Benedict. 
file host and hostess were Christians of the Meunonite sect, 
and could in some measure understand a heretio. They liked 
his sadly kind face (those who have suffered much become 
very b i tter or very gentle), and were ddigfated when, oo- 
easkmaHy, be would come down of an evening, smoke his 
pl[pe wiA them, and tune his talk to dralr simple strain. He 
made his living at first by teaching children in Van den Ende's 
nnd tihen by polishing lenses, as if he had an inclina- 
tion for dealing with refract o ry material. He had learned the 
optloal while living in tim Jewish comnnuiity; it was in 
accord wilih Hebrew canon that every student dio^d acquire 
some mawnal art; not only because study and honest teaching 
can seldom make a livelihood, but; as Graaliel bad said, work 
keeps one virtuous, whereas *'every learned man who fails to 
aoquiie a trade will at last tom out a rogue.* 

Fhre yean later (IBBO) his host mo^ to Bhynsburg, near 
Leyden; and Spinom moored with him. The houre stfD stands, 
and the road bears the phflosoifiiei^s name. These were years 
of plain living and high thinking. Many times he stayed in his 
room for two or three days together, seeing nobody, and hav- 
ing his modest meals brought up to him. The lenses were 
wen done, but not so continuously as to cam for Spinoza more 
than merely enough; he loved wisdom too much to be a *suo- 
oessful* man. Golems, who followed Spinoza in these lodg- 
ings, and wrote a short life of the philost^iher from the reports 
of dKMe who had known him, says, ^e was very caiefhl to 
cast up bis accounts every quarter; whidli he did that he might 
spend neither more nor less than what he had to spend for 
each year. And he would say so m etimes, to the people of the 
house, that he vms like the serpent udio forms a dicle with 
his tail in his mouth; to denote that he had nothing left at 
the year’s end.*^^ But in his modest way he was happy. To 

PdDook, UfB and PhUoBophy of Stdnoxof Londao, 1899; p. 393. 
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one wlio advised lilm to tnist in levelaticm xaliheir Aan in zeac 
sdOy he answered; I were at times to find the fniil 

nni^ whi€& 1 gather by my natural understanding» yet diis 
would not make me otherwise dian content; because in the 
gatiieiing I am happy» and pass my days not in sighhig and 
sorrow, but in peaces serenity and }oy.'*u **K Napoleon had 
been as inteDigenl as Spinoza,** says a great sage^ *1i0 would 
have lived in a garret and written four books.*^* 

To die portraits of Spinoza which have come down to us 
we may add a word of description from Ckdenis. *lle was of 
a mid(& size. He had good features in his f ac^ die ddn some- 
what bladk, die hair dark and curly, the eyebrows long and 
black, so that one mi^t easily know by his looks that Im was 
descended from Portuguese Jews. As for his dotiies, he was 
very careless of them, and diey were not better than diose of 
the meanest citizeru One of the most eminent councfflors of 
state went to see him, and found him in a very untidy mom- 
ing-gown; whereupon the coundllor reproached him for it; 
and offered him another. Spinoza answered that a man was 
never the better for having a fine gown, and added. It is udp 
reasonable to wrap up.diii^ of little or no value in a precious 
cover/ Spinozals sartorial philosc^hy was not al^ys so 
ascetic. *Tt is not a disorderly or slavey carriage that makes 
us sages,** he writes; %r affected indiffi»mice to perscmal op- 
pearance is xadier evidence of a poor spirit in whidh true 
wisdom could find no worthy dwelling-place; and science 
could only meet with disorder and disarray.*^^ 

It was during this five years* stay at Bhynsburg that Spinoza 
wrote the little fragment **On the Improvement of die Intd- 
lecHT (De Intdlectus EmendaHone), and the Ethica GeomeM- 
cdOg Denumatraied (Elhica Mare GeameMco DematiOntta)* 
The latter was BniAed In 1665; but for ten years Spinoza 
made no effort to publish it In 1668 Adrian Koerba^ for^ 
printing opinions similar to Spinoza's, was sent to jail for ten 
years; and died there after serving ei^teen moi^ of bis 
^Evmo 34, ed. Willit. 

>*A]uitole Vwicet M. Bergerat in PaxiSf New York, 1921| p. ISO. 
^Po]]OGle,p. 394. 

^ Wmif, p. 7S. 
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ientenoa When, in 1675, Spinoza went to Amsterdam trusting 
dial lie might now safely publish his chef-if< 0 uore, “a rumor 
was spread about,** as he writes to his faiend Oldenburg, *"that 
a book of mine was soon to appear, in whidh 1 endeavored to 
prove that there is no God. This report, 1 regret to add, was 
many received as true. Certain theologians [who probably 
were thamselves the author oi the rumor] todc occasimi upon 
this to lodge a complaint against me with the prince and the 
magistrates. . . . Having received a faint of this state of diings 
from some trustworthy friends, who assured me, further, that 
the theologians were everywhere lying in wait me, I deters 
mined to put off my attempted publication until such time 
as 1 diould see what turn affairs would taka.**^*^ 

Only after Spinoza’s death did the Ethics appear (1677), 
along with an unBnished treatise on politics (Tractatus 
FdUHcus) and a Treatise on the Rainbow. All these works were 
In Latin, as the universal language of European philosophy 
and science in the seventeentii century. A Short Treatise on 
God and Man, written in Dutcdi, was discovered by Van 
VIoten in 1852; it was apparently a preparatory sketch for 
the Ethics. The only booln published by Spinoza in his life- 
time were The Pringles of the Cartesian Philosophy (1663), 
and A Treatise on Religion and the State (Tractatus Theo- 
logfcthPciiticus), whidh appeared anonymousty in 1670. It was 
at once honored with a place in tiie Index Expurgatorius; 
and its sale was prohibited by the civil authorities; with this 
assistance it attained to a considerable circulation under cover 
which disguised it as a medical treatise or an 
Ustoiical narrative. Countless volumes were written to re- 
fute it; me called Spinoza “the most impious atheist that ever 
Ht^upon the face of the eardi-; Golerus speaks of another 
refutation as “a treasure of infinite value, which shall never 
pei^’';i«-only this notice remains of ft. In addition to such 
public chastisement Spinoza received a number of letters in- 
tend^ to refonn him; that of a former puxdl, Albert Burgh, 
■Uplato 19. 
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who had be^ converted to Catholicism^ may be taken as a 


sample: 

Yon assume that yon have at last found die true ihibsophy. 
How do you know that your philosophy Is the best of all thoM 
vhich have ever beat tau^t in the wmld* are now tauid^t^ 
or shall be tau^ hereafter? To say nothing of what be 
devised in the futureu Have you examined all diose phlloso- 
phie8» bodi ancient and modem* which axe tan^ here^ in 
India* and all die world over? Aad even supposing that yon 
have duly examined them, how do you know diat yon have 
chosen the best? , • • How dare you set yourself iqp above aD 
the patriarchs, pipphetB, aposdes, martyrs, doctors, and con- 
fessors of the Church? Miserable man and worm upon the 
earth that yon are^ yea, ashes and food for worms, how can 
you oonhront the eternal wisdom with your unspeakablo 
blaspheniy? What fonndadon have you for diis rash. Insane^ 
depbrabl^ accursed doctrine? What devilish pride pnfb yoa 
up to pass fudgment on mysteries which CathoUcB thyanselves 
declare to be inoomprehensible? £tc.» 

To which Spinoza relied: 

You who assume that you have at last found the best re- 
ligion, or rather the best teachers, and fixed your credulity 
upon them, how do you know that they are best among 
those who have Ibu|^ lellgicnis, or now teach, or shall here- 
after teach diem? Have yon examined all diose ie Hg i o ns» an- 
cient and modem, which are tau^t here, and in Ind^ and 
the world over? And even supposing diat you have dmy 
examined them, how do you know that you have diosen the 
best?i« 

Apparendy the gentle philosopher could be firm enoii£^ when 
occasion c^ed for it 

Not all the letters were of this uncomfortable kind* Many 
of them were from men of mature culture and hi^ position* 
Most prominent of these correspondents were Henry Olden- 
burg, secretary of the recently established Royal Society of 
Eng^nd; Von Tschimhaus, a yoimg German inventor and 
nobleman; Huygens, the Dutch scientist; Leibnitz die phi* 

MEpistle 73. 

»Epislle74. 
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bwcqplier* who visited Spinoza in 1676; Louis Meyer, a phy- 
oi The Hague; and Simon De Vdes, a rich merchant of 
ildnstecdam. The latter so admired Spin^ that he begged 
him to aoo^ a gift of $1000. Spinoza refused, and later, 
when De Vxies, making his will, proposed to leave his entire 
jEortune to him, Spinoza persuad^ De Vries instead to be- 
gueadi his wealth to his brother. When the merchant died 
it was found that his will required that an annuity of ^$25^ 
diould be paid to Spinoza out of the income of die property. 
Spinoza wished again to refuse saying, *Vature is satisfied 
wiA little and if she is, I am also**; but he was at last pre- 
vailed upon to accept $150 a year. Another friend, Jan de 
Witt, chief magistrate of the Dutch republic, gave him a state 
annuity of $50. FinaDy, the Grand Monardi himself, Louis 
XIV, offered him a substantial pension, with the implied con- 
diticm that Spinoza should dedicate his next book to the King. 
Spinoza courteously declined. 

To please his friends and correspondents, Spinoza, moved 
to Voorburg, a suburb of The Hague, in 1665; and in 1670 
to The Hague itself. During these later years he developed an 
affecttonata intimacy with Jan de Witt; and when De Witt 
and Us brother were murdered in the streets by a mob which 
bdieved them responsible for the defeat of die Dutch troops 
by the French in 1672, Spinoza, on being apprised of the 
infamy, burst into tears, and but for the force which was used 
Id restrain him, would have sallied forth, a second Anthony, 
to denounce die crime on the spot where it had been com- 
mittodL Not long afterward, the Prince de Goucfo, head of the 
invading French army, invited Spinoza to his headquarters. 
Id convey to him the offer of a royal penslmi from France and 
Id introduce certain admirers of Sjrinoza who were with the 
Fdnoe. Spinoza, who seems to have been rather a ^good 
Bmopean** than a nationalist, thought it nothing strange for 
Um to cross the lines and go to Condi’s camp. When he re- 
Inmed to The Hague the news of his visit qxmd about, and 
tibere were angry muHnins among the people. Spinoza’s host. 
Van den Spyck, was in fear of an atta^ upon Us house; but 
S^pfooza calmed him, saying: *1 can easily dear myself of all 
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suspidon of treason; . . . but should the people Aow the 
slightest disposition to molest you, should they even assemble 
and make a noise before your house, I will go down to them, 
thou^ they should serve me as they did poor De Witt'^® But 
when the crowd learned that Spinoza was merely a philoso- 
pher they concluded that he must be harmless; and the com- 
motion quieted down. 

Spinoza’s life, as we see it in these little inddents, was not 
as impoverished and secluded as it has been traditionally pic- 
tured. He had some degree of economic security, he had in- 
fluential and congenial friends, he took an interest in the 
political issues of his time, and he was not without adventures 
that came dose to being matters of life and death. That he 
had made his way, despite excommunication and interdict, 
into the respect of his contemporaries, appears from the offer 
which came to him, in 1673, of the chair of philosophy at 
the University of Heidelberg; an offer couched in the most 
complimentary terms, and promising “the most perfect free- 
dom in philosophizing, which His Hi^ness feels assured you 
would not abuse by calling in question the established re- 
Hgion of the state.” Spinoza replied dbaracteristically: 

Honored sir: Had it ever been my wish to undertake the 
duties of a professor in any faculty, my desires would have 
been amply gratified in accepting the position which his 
Serene Highness the Prince Palatine does me the honor to 
offer me dmm^ you. The offer, too. Is much enhanced In value 
in my eyes by the freedom of phAosophizhig attached to it 
. . . But I do not know within what precise limits that the 
same liberty of philosophizing would have to be restrained, so 
that I wordd not seem to interfere with the established re- 
ligion of the principality. . . . You see, dierefore, honored sir, 
that I do not look for any higher worldly position than that 
which I now enjoy; and that lor love of the quiet which 1 
think I cannot otherwise secure, 1 must abstain from entering 
upon the career of a public teacher, . • 


^WOUs, 67. 
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The closing chapter came in 1677. Spinoza waa now only 
£orty-four» but his friends knew that he had not many years 
left to him. He had come of consumptive parentage; and the 
comparative confinement in which he had lived, as wdl as 
the dust-laden atmosphere in which he had labor^ were not 
calculated to correct this initial disadvantage. More and more 
he suffered from difiBculty in breathing; year by year his sensi- 
tive limgs decayed. He reconciled himself to an early end, and 
feared ^y that the book which he had not dared to publish 
during his lifetime would be lost or destroyed after his death. 
He placed the MS. in a small writing desk, lodked it; and gave 
the key to his host, asking him to transmit dedc and key to 
Jan Rieuwertz, the Amsterdam publisher, when the inevitable 
should come. 

On Sunday, February 20, the family with whom Spinoza 
lived went to church after receiving his assurance that he was 
not unusually ilL Dr. Meyer alone remained with him. When 
they returned they found the philosopher lying dead in the 
arms of his friend. Many mourned him; for the simple folk 
had loved him as much for his gentleness as Che learned had 
honored him for his wisdom. Philosophers and magistrates 
{oined the people in following him to his final xest; nnil men 
of varied faiths met at his grave. 

Nietzsche says somewhere that the last Chrfsrian died upon 
the cross. He had forgotten Spinoza. 


n. THE TREATISE ON RELIGION AND THE STATE 

Let us study his four books in the order in which he wrote 
them. The Tfoctaius Th€dlogf<x>^PoliHcus is perhi^s the least 
interesting of them to us today, because the movement of 
higher critioism which Spinoza initiated has made into plati- 
tudes the propositions for which Spinoza risked his life. It is 
unwise of an autibor to prove his point too thorou^y; his 
conclusions pass into the currency of all educated minds, and 
his works no longer have that mystery about them which 
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draws us ever on. So it has been with Voltaire; and so with 
Spinoza’s treatise on religion and the state. 

The essential principle of the book is that the language of 
the Bible is deliberately metaphorical or allegorical; not only 
because it partakes of the Oriental tendency to high literary 
color and ornament* and exaggerated desmptive expressions; 
but because, too, the prophets and the apostles, to convey their 
doctrine by arousing the imagination, were compelled to adapt 
themselves to the capacities and predispositions of tibe popu- 
lar mind. **A11 Scripture was written primarily for an entire 
people, and secondarily for the whole human race; con- 
sequently its contents must necessarily be adapted, as far as 
possible, to the tmderstanding of the masses.”^ "Scripture does 
not explain things by their secondary causes, but only nar- 
mtes them in the order and style which has most power to 
move men, and especially uneducated men, to devotion. . . . 
Its object is not to convince the reason, but to attract and lay 
hold of the imagination.’’^ Hence the abundant miracles and 
the repeated appearances of God. “The masses think that the 
power and providence of God are most clearly displayed by 
events that are extraordinary, and contrary to the conception 
which they have formed of nature. . . . They suppose, indeed, 
that God is inactive so long as nature works in her accus- 
tomed order; and nice versa, that the power of nature, and 
natural causes, are idle so long as God is acting; thus they 
imagine two powers distinct from one another, the power 
of God and the power of nature.”** (Here enters the basic 
idea of Spinoza's philosophy— that God and the processes of 
nature are one.) Men love to believe that God breaks the 
natural order of events for them; so the Jews gave a miracu- 
lous interpretation of the lengthening of the day in order to 
impress others (and perhaps themselves) with the conviction 
that the Jews were the favorites of God: and similar incidents 
abound in the early history of every people.** Sober and literal 

^Tractatm Theoioglco^FcUtUnu, 5 . 

"Ch, 6 . 
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statements do not move the soul; if Moses had said that it was 
merely the East ‘wind (as we gather from a later passage) 
that cleared a path for them through the Red Sea, it would 
have made litde impression on the minds of the masses he was 
leading. Again, the apostles resorted to miracle stories for the 
same reastm tiimt diey resorted to parables; it was a necessary 
adaptation to the public mind. The greater influence of such 
men as compared with philosophers and scientists is largely 
attributable to the vivid and metaphorical forms of speedb 
whidi the founders of religion, by the nature of their mis- 
sion and their own emotional intensity, are driven to adopt 

Int e rpreted on tibds principle, the Bible, says Spinoza, con- 
tains nothing contrary to reason.^ But Interpreted litereAy, it 
is fun of errors, contradictions, and obvious impossibilities— 
as that die Pentateuch was written by Moses. The more phi- 
losophical interpretation reveals, thiou^ the mist of allegory 
and poetry, the profound diought of great thinkers and lead- 
ers, and miakes intdligible the persistence of the Bible and 
its immeasurable influence upon men. Both interpretations 
have a proper place and function: the people wfll always de- 
mand a religion phrased in imagery and haloed wiA the 
supernatural; if one such form of faith is destroyed they wfll 
create anoth^. But the philosopher knows that God arid na- 
ture are one being, acting by necessity and according to in- 
variable law; it is this majestic Law which he will reverence 
and obey.** He knows that in the Scriptures ^God Is de- 
scribed as a law-giver or prince; and styled just, merdful, 
etc., merely in concession to the tmderstanding of die people 
and their imperfect knowledge; that in reality God acts ... by 
the necessity of his nature, and his decree • . . are eternal 
truths.*^^ 

Spinoza makes no separation between Old and New Testa- 
ment, and looks upon the Jewish and the Christian religion as 
one, when popular hatred and misunderstandings are 
aside, and philosophical interpretation finds the Udden core 

•Introd. 

"Ch. 5. 

^Cb. 4 . 
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and essence of the rival faiths. *"1 have often wondered that 
persons who make boast of professing the Christian religion— 
namely, love, joy, peace, temperance, and charity to all men— 
should quarrel with such rancorous animosity, and display 
daily toward one another such bitter hatred, that this, rather 
than die virtues which they profess, is the readiest criterion 
of their faith.*^^ The Jews have survived chiefly because of 
Ohiistian hatred of them; persecution gave them &e unity and 
solidarity necessary for continued racial existence; without 
persecution they might have mingled and married with the 
peoples of Europe, and been engulfed in the majorities with 
which they were everywhere surrounded. But there is no rea- 
son why ike philosophic Jew and the philosophic Christian, 
when all nonsense is discarded, should not agree sufficiently 
in creed to live in peace and cooperation. 

The first step toward this consummation, Spinoza thinks, 
would be a mutual understanding about Jesus. Let improbable 
dogmas be withdrawn, and the Jews woidd soon recognize in 
Jesus the greatest and noblest of the prcq>hets. Spinoza does 
not accept the divinity of Christ, but he puts him first among 
men. **The eternal wisdom of Cod . . . has dbown itself forth 
in all things, but chiefly in the mind of man, and most of all 
in Jesus Christ.”^ “Christ was sent to teach not only the Jews, 
but the whole human race* ; hence “he accommodated him- 
self to the comprehension of the people . • • and most often 
taught by parables.”*^ He considers that the ethics of Jesus 
are almost synonymous with wisdom; in reverencing him one 
rises to “the inteflectual love of God.“ So noble a figure, freed 
from the impediment of dogmas that lead only to divisions 
and disputes, would draw all men to him; and perhaps in his 
name a world tom with suicidal wars of tongue and sword 
might find a unity of faith and a possibility of brotherhood 
at last. 

«Ch. 6. 

"Episde 2L 
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HL THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE INTELLECT 


Opening Spinoza’s next book, we come at tibe outset upon 
one oE tiba gems ct pMosopbic literature. Spinoza tells why 
he gave up everything for philosophy: 

After eiperience had taught me that all things which fre- 
quently talm ];Jao6 in ordin^ life are vain and futile* and 
when I saw diat all the things I f eared» and which feared me, 
had nodihig good or bad in them save in so far as the mind 
was affected by diem; I detennined at last to inquire whether 
there was anything vshldi might be truly good, and able to 
ooxmnunicate Its goodness, and hy which the mind mif^ be 
affected to the elusion of all other things; I determined, 

I say, to inquire udiether I might discover and attain the 
faculty ol enfoying diroughout eternity continual supreme hap- 
piness. . • • 1 could see the many advantages acquired from 
honor and ildies, and that I shoidd be debarred from acquir- 
ing these things If I wished seriously to investigate a new 
matter. . • • But die more one possesses of either of them, the 
more the pleasure Is increased, and the more one is In oon- 
sequeooe encouraged to increase them; whereas If at any 
time our hc^ Is frustrated, there arises in us the deepest pain. 
Fame has also this great drawbadc, that if we pursue it we 
must direct our lives in such a way as to please the fancy 
men, avoiding what they dislike and seddng what pleases 
them. . • • But die love towards a thing eter^ and infinite 
alone feeds the mind with a pleasure secure from all pain. • • • 
Ihe greatest good is die knowledge of the union whidh ibe 
mind has with the whole of nature. . • . The more the mind 
knows, the better It understands Its forces and tihe order of 
nature; the more ft understands its forces or strength, the 
better it will be able to direct itself and lay down die rules 
for itself; and the more it understands the order of nature^ 
the more easily ft will be able to Hberato itself from usdess 
things; this is the vdiole method. 

Only knowledge, then, is power and freedom; and the only 
permanent happiness is the pursuit of knowledge and the foy 
of understanding. Meanwhile, however, the philosophy' must 
remain a man and a citizen; what sh^ be his mode of life 
during his pursuit of truth? Spinoza la>'5 down a simple rule 
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of conduct to which, so far as we know, his actual behavior 
thoroughly conformed; 

1. To speak in a manner comprehensible to die peO[^ and 
to do for them all things that do not prevent us from attain* 
ing our ends. ... 2. To enjoy only such pleasures, as are neces- 
sary for the preservation of health. 3. Finally, to seek only 
enough money ... as is necessary for the maintenance of our 
life and healdi, and to comply with such customs os are not 
opposed to what we seek.^^ 

But in setting out upon such a quest, the honest and clear- 
headed philosopher comes at once upon the problem: How do 
1 know that my knowledge is knowledge, that my senses can 
be trusted in the material which they bring to my reason, and 
that my reason can be trusted with the conclusions which it 
derives from the material of sensation? Should we not examine 
the v^cle before abandoning ourselves to its directions? 
Should we not do all that we can to perfect it? "Before all 
things," says Spinoza, Baconianly, "a means must be devised 
for improving and daiifying the intellect."®® We must dis- 
tinguidi carefully the various fonns of knowledge, and trust 
only the best. 

First, then, there is hearsay knowledge, by wMdb, for ex- 
ample, 1 know the day of my birth. Second, vague experience, 
"empirical" knowledge in the derogatory sense, as when a 
physician knows a cure not by any scientific ffxrmulation of 
experimental tests, but by a "general impression" that it has 
“usually" worked. Third, immediate deduction, or knowledge 
reached by reasoning, as when I conclude to the immensity of 
the sun fi^ seeing that in the case of other objects distance 
decreases the apparent size. This kind of knowledge is superior 
to the other two; but is yet precariously subject to sudden 
refutation by direct experience; so science for a hundred years 
reasoned its way to an "ether" which is now in *hi^ disfavor 
with the physicist 61ite. Hence the highest kind of knowledge 

EmendaHom, Everyman editioa, p. 231. 
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is tihe fouifli form, which comes by immediate deduction and 
direct perception, as when we see at once that 6 is the missing 
number in &e proportion, 2:4::S:x; or as when we perceive 
that the whole is greater than the part Spinoza bdieves that 
men versed in mathematics know most of Euclid in this in- 
tuitive way; but he admits ruefully that **the things whicdi I 
have been able to know by this k^wledge so far have been 
very few.**®® 

Jjx the Ethics Spinoza reduces the first two forms of knowl- 
edge to one; and calls intuitive knowledge a perception of 
things sub specie etemitaHs-4rk their eternal aspects and rela- 
tions,— which gives in a phrase a definition of philosophy. 
Scientia MuiUca^ therefore, tries to find behind thirigg and 
events thdr laws and eternal relations. Hence Spinoza’s very 
fundamental distinction (the basis of his entire system) be- 
tween the "^temporal order"— the “world" of diings and in- 
dd^ts— and the “eternal order" —the world of laws and struc- 
ture. Let us study fibis distinction carefully: 


It must be noted that I do not understand here by the series 
of causes and real entities a series of individual mutable 
things, but rather the series of fixed and eternal things. For it 
would be Impossible for human weakness to follow up the 
series of individual mutable things, not only because their num- 
ber surpasses all count, but because of the many drcum- 
stances, In one and the same thing, each of which may be the 
cause of the thing's existence. For indeed, the existence of 
particular thi n g s has no connection with their essence, 
is not an eternal truth. However, there Is no need we 
should understand the series of individual mutable for 

their essence ... is only to be found In fixcid and eternal 
things, and from the laws inscribed in those frKtnga as tibelr 
true codes, according to which all individual tliln£ pg axe TKiftij ia 
and arranged; nay, these individual and mutable de- 

p^d so intimately and essentially on diese fixed ones 
without them they can neither exist nor be conceived.®^ 


p. a33. 

Ofgamim, H. 2: Tor aldumgli noliiliig eiltls 
in natoTO IndividiMl bodies, exhibiting dear individual eflMa 

to parUoilar Uws; yet, te eadi branch of learning, those very laws— thdr In- 
vesngatton, disooywy and development— are the fowdation b^ of fluxffy 
of practice. Fu n d am entally, all philosophers agree. 
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If we will keep &i5 passage in mind as we study Spinoza*8 
masterpiece^ it will itself be daxified, and much in the Ethics 
that is discouragingiy comply will unravel itself into sim- 
plicity and understanding. 

IV. THE ETHICS 

The most precious production in modem philosophy is cast 
into geometrical fonn, to make the thou^t Eudideanly <dear; 
but the result is a laconic obscurity in which every line re- 
quires a Talmud of commentary. The Scholastics had formu- 
lated their thought so, but never so pithQy; and they had been 
helped to clarity by their fore-ordained conclusions. Des- 
cartes had suggested that philasophy could not be exact until 
it expressed itself in the forms of mathematics; but he had 
never grappled with his own ideal. Spinoza came to the sug- 
gestion with a mind trained in mathematics as the very baj^ of 
all rigorous scientifio procedure, and impressed with riie 
achievements of Copernicus, Kepler and Galileo. To our more 
loosely textured minds fhe result is an exhausting concentra- 
tion of both matter and fonn; and we are tempted to console 
ourselves by denouncing diis philosophic geometry as an arti- 
ficial chess game of thought In which axioms, iJoRnlHrma, 
theorems and proofs, are manipulated like kings and bMiops, 
knights and pawns; a logical solitaire invented to solace 
Spinoza’s loneliness. Order is against the grain of our minds; 
we prefer to follow the straggling lines of f^tasy, and to 
weave our philosophy precariously out of our dreams. But 
Spinoza had but one compelling desire— to reduce the intoler- 
able chaos of the world to unity and order. He had the north- 
ern hunger for truth rather than the southern lust for beauty; 
the artist in him was purely an architect, building a systen of 
thought to perfect symmet^ and form. 

Again, the modem student will stumble and grumble over 
the tenninology of Spinoza. Writing in Latin, he was com- 
pelled to express his essentially modem thought in medieval 
and scholastic terms; there was no otiier language of philos- 
ophy which would then have been understood. So he uses the 
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term substance where we should write reality or essence; per-> 
feet where we should write complete; ided for our object; ob- 
fecHoety far subjectively, and formally for objectively, These 
are hurdles in the race, which will deter the weakling but wiU 
sttmulate the strong. 

In short, Spinoza is not to be read, he is to be studied; you 
must approach him as you would approach Euclid, recogniz- 
ing that in these brief two hundred pages a man has written 
down his lifetime’ s thought with stoic sculptury of everything 
superfluous. Do not think to find its core by running over it 
rapidly; never in a work of philosophy was (here so litQe that 
could be skipped without loss. Every part depends upon pre- 
ceding parts; some obvious and apparently needless proposi- 
tion turns out to be the cornerstone of an imposing develop- 
ment of logic. You will not understand any important section 
thoroughly till you have read and pondered the whole; though 
one need not say, with Jacobi’s enthusiastic exaggeration, diat 
’'no one has understood Spinoza to whom a single line of the 
Ethics remains obscure.” "Here, doubtless,” seys Spinoza, in 
the second part of his book, "the reader will become confused, 
and will recollect many things which will bring him to a stand- 
still; and therefore 1 pray him to proceed gently wifli me and 
form no judgment concerning these things until he shall have 
read alL”^ Read the book not all at once, but in small portions 
at many sittings. And having finished it, consider that you have 
but begun to imderstand it. Read then some cQmmentary, like 
Pollock^s Spinoza, or Martineau’s Study of Spinoza; or, letter, 
both. Finally, read the Ethics again; it be a new book to 
you. When you have finished it a second time you will remain 
forever a lover of philosophy. 

1. Nature and Gem 

Page one plunges us at once into the maelstrom of meta- 
physics. Our modem hard-headed (or is it soft-headed?) ab- 
horrence of metaphysics captmes us, and for a moment we 
wish we were anywhere except in Spinoza. But then meta- 

n, xnroposltion n, note. 
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physics, as William James said, is nothing but an attempt to 
think things out dearly to their ultimate significance^ to find 
their substantial essence in the sdieme of nkdity,— or, as Spl« 
noza puts it, their essential substance; and thereby to unify all 
truth and reach that ^liis^est of all generalizatimuT wUch, 
even to the practical Englishman,^ constitutes philosc^y. 
Science itself, which so superdliously scorns metaphysics, as- 
sumes a metaph3^c In its every thou^t It happens that the 
metaphydc whld it assumes is the metaphysio of Spinoza. 

There ere three pivotal tenns in Spinoza's system: stAstance, 
attribute, and mode. Attribute we put aside temporazlly, for 
simplidt/ 8 sake. A mode Is any Individual thing or event, any 
particular fonn or shape, which reality transiently assumes; 
you, your body, your thoughts, your group, your spedes, your 
planet, are modes; ell these are forms, modes, almost literally 
fashions, of some eternal and invariable reality lying behind 
and beneath them. 

What Is this underlying reality? Spinoza calls It mhstance, 
as literally that which stands beneath. Eight generations have 
fought voluminous battles over the meaning of tills term; we 
must not be discouraged if we fail to resolve the matter in a 
paragraph. One error we should guard against: substance does 
not mean tiie constituent material of anything, as when we 
speak of wood as the substance of a chair. We approach Spi- 
noza's use of the word when we speak of *"the substance of his 
remarks." If we go back to the Scholastic philosophers from 
whom Spinoza the tenn, we find that they vised it as a 
translation of the Greek ousia, which is the present participle 
of einal, to be, and indicates the inner being or essence. Sub- 
stance then is that which is (Spinoza had not forgotten the 
impressive "I am who am" of Genesis); that whidi eternally 
and unchangeably is, and of which everything else must be a 
transient form or mode. If now we compare this division of 
the world into substance and modes with its division, in The 
Improvement of the Intellect, into the eternal order of Iotas 
and invariable relations on the one hand, and the temporal or- 
der of time-begotten and death-destined things on the otiier, 

"Spencer, FM VHndpUi, Part IX, di. i. 
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we are impelled to the conclusion that Spinoza means by sub- 
stance here very nearly what he meant by the eternal order 
there. Let us provisionally take it as one element in the term 
substance^ then, that it betokens the very structure of existence, 
underlying all events and things, and constituting the essence 
of the world. 

But further Spinoza identifies substance with nature and 
God. After the manner of the Scholastics, he conceives nature 
under a double aspect: as active and vital process, which Spi- 
noza calls natura naturatis—nature begetting, the vital and 
creative evolution of Bergson; and as the passive product of 
this process, natura naturafa— nature begotten, the material and 
contents of nature, its woods and winds and waters, its hills 
and fields and myriad external forms. It is in the latter sense 
that he denies, and in the former sense that he affirms, the 
identity of nature and substance and God. Substance and 
modes, the eternal order and the temporal order, active nature 
and passive nature, God and the world,-~all these are for 
Spinoza odnddent and synonymous dichotomies; each divides 
the universe into essence and incident. That substance is in- 
substantial, that it is form and not matter, that it has nothing 
to do with that mongrel and neuter composite of matter and 
thou^t which some interpreters have supposed it to be, stands 
out clearly enough from this identification of substance with 
creative but not with passive or material nature. A passage 
from Spinoza’s correspondence may help us: 

1 take a totally different view of God and Nature from that 
which the later Christians usually entertain, for I hold that 
God is the immanent, and not die extraneous, cause of all 
things. I say. All is in Cod; all lives and moves In God. And 
this I m ai ntain with the Apostle Paul, and perhaps with 
every one a£ the philosophers of antiquity, although in a way 
other than theirs. 1 might even venture to say that my view 
is the same as that entertained by the Hebrews of old, if so 
much may be inferred from certain traditions, greatly altered 
or falsified though they be. It is however a complete 
on the part of those who say that my purpose ... is to show 
that God and Nature, under which last tenn th^ under- 
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stand a certain mass of corporeal matter, are one and the 

same. I had no such intention.^^ 

Again, in the Treatise on Religion and the State, he writes: 
the help of God 1 mean the ^ed and unchangeahle order 
of nature^ or the chain of natural events'';^ the unlveirsal laws 
of nature and the eternal decrees of are one and the 
same things *Trom the infinite nature of God ell thfag s « , « 
follow by die same necessity, and in the same way, as it fol- 
lows from the nature oi a triangle, from eternity to eternity, 
that its three an^es are equal to two right angles.*^ Vl^t the 
laws of the circle are to aR circles, G<^ is to the world. like 
substance, God is the casual chain or process,^ the underl 3 ring 
condition of all things,^^ the law and structure of the world.^ 
This oonGreta universe of modes and things is to God as a 
bridge is to its design, its structure, and the laws of mathemat- 
ics and mechanics according to which it is built; these are the 
sustaining basis, the underlying condition, the substanoei, of 
the bridge; widiout them it would fall. And like the bridge, the 
world itselF is sustained by its structure and its laws; it is up- 
held in the hand of God. 

The will of God and the laws of nature bdng one and the 
same reality diversely phrased,^^ it foUows that all events are 
the mechanical operaticm of invariable laws, and not the whim 
of an irresponsible autocrat seated in the stars. The mechanism 
which Descartes saw in matter and body alone^ Spinoza sees 
in God and mind as well It is a world of determinism, not of 
design. Because we act for conscious ends, we suppose {hat 
aU processes have such ends in view; and b^use we axe hu- 
man we suppose that all events lead up to man and are de- 
signed to subserve his needs. But this is an anthropooentric 
delusicxa, like so much of our thinking.^ The root of the great- 
est errors in philosophy lies in projecting our human purposes, 
ai. 

“Ch. 3. 

MjSihiot, 1, 17, note. 

^SSd^, BUtofy of Modem Phaosophy, vol. x. 

^^Martlxiaafi, StadEfr of Spinoxa; London, 1822, p. 171. 
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criteria and preferences into the objective universe. Hence 
our “problem of evil"; we strive to reconcile the ilk of life with 
the goodness of God, forgetting the lesson tau^t to Job, that 
God is b^ond our little good and eviL Good and bad are rela- 
tive to human and often individual tastes and ends, and have 
no validity for a universe in whidi individuals are ephemera, 
and in wl^ the Moving Finger writes even the history of the 
race in water. 

Whenever, then, anything in nature seems to us ridiculous, 
absurd or evil, it is b^use we have but a partial knowledge 
of thlnga, and are in the main ignorant of the order and 
obheienoe of nature as a whole, and because we want every- 
thing to be arranged according to the dictates of our own 
reason; although in fact, what our reason pronounces bad is 
not bad as regards the order and laws of universal nature, 
but only as regards the laws of our own nature taken separate- 
ly.^ , • . As to the terms good and bad, they indicate noth- 
in poritive oonsidbred in diemselves. . . . For one and the 
same riifag can at the same time be good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. For example, music is good to the melandboly, bad to 
moumeis, and IndifiEeroat to the dead.*<i 

Bad end good are pr^udices whidi the eternal reality can- 
not recognize; “it is right that the world should illustrate the 
full nature of the infinite, and not merely die particular ideals 
of man.**^^ And as with good and bad, so with the ugly and 
the beautiful; these too are subjective and personal tenns, 
wbidb, flung at the universe, will returned to the sender un- 
honored. “1 would warn you that I do not attribute to nature 
either beauty or deformity, order or confusion. Only in rela- 
tion to our imagination can things be called beautiful or ugly, 
well-ordered or confused."*** “For example, if motion whi<^ 
the nerves receive by means of the eyes from objects before us 
is conducive of health, those objects are called beautiful; if it 
is not, those objects are called ugly.**** In such passages Spi- 
noza passes beyond Plato, who thought diat his esthetic judg- 

^"Traetahii PoUKcti#, ch. 2. 

IV, pref. 

^Santayana, Introduction to tbe Ethiott Bvexynum ed., p. aob 

«Epiril6 15, ed. PoUoclu 
U App. 
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inents must be ihe laws of creation and the eternal decrees of 
Go(L 

Is Cod a person? Not in any human sense of this word. 
Spinoza notioes *the popular belief which still pictures God as 
of the xnal 0 » not of the female sex^;^ and he is gaUant enou^^ 
to reject a oonoeptlon which mirrored the earthly subordina- 
tion ct woman to man. To a correspondent who objected to his 
impersonal oonc^epticm of Deity, Spinoza writes in tenns remi- 
niscent of the old Greek sceptic, Xenc^hanes: 

When yon say that if I allow not In God the operations of 
seeing, hearing, observing, willing, and the like . • . you know 
not what sort of Cod mine is, I thence oonjectnxe that yon 
believe there is no greater perfection than such as can be ex- 
plained by the attributes aforesaid. I do not wonder at ft; 
for 1 belim that a trianide, If ft could speak, would in like 
manner say that God Is eminently triangular, and a dxde 
that the divine nature is eminently drcdar; ai^ thus would 
every one ascribe his own attributes to God.<^^ 

Finally, ^neither intdOect nor will pertains to (he nature of 
God,”^^ in the usual sense in which these human qualities are 
attributed to the Deity; but rather the will of God is the sum 
of all causes and all laws, and the intellect of God is the sum of 
all mind. ^The mind of God,** as Spinoza conceives it, **is aU 
the mentality tiiat is scattered over space and timq, (he difiFused 
consdousness that animates the world.**^ "All tiihigs, in how- 
ever diverse degree, are animated.**^ life or mind is one 
phase or aspect 6i everything that we know, as material ex- 
tension or body is another; these are the two phases or attri- 
butes (as Spinoza calls them) throng which we perceive the 
operation of substance or God; in this sense God-Ihe universal 
process and eternal reality behind the flux of things— may be 
said to have both a mind and a body. Neither mind nor mat- 
ter is God; but (he mental processes and the molecular pxocs 
esses which constitute the double history of the world— these^ 
end tiieir causes and their laws, are God. 

•mpMe 58. ed. Willlt. 

«Eliisde 60. «d. Wmifc 
B£thle^ X. 17, note. 

"Santayana, loe. eU., p, x. 

"iSthlot, n, 13, note. 
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2. Matter and Mind 

But what is niind» and what is matter? Is the mind material, 
as some unimaginative people suppose; or is the body merely 
an idea, as some imaginative people suppose? Is the mental 
process the cause, or the effe^ of the ceFefaral process?--Qr 
are they, as Malebranche taught, unrelated and independent, 
and only providentially parallel? 

Neither is mind material, answers Spinoza, nor is matter 
mental; neither is the brain-process the causey nor is it the 
effect, of thought; nor are the two processes independent and 
paraHeL For there are not two processes, and there are not 
two entities; there is but one process, seen now inwardly as 
Aous^t, and now outwardly as motion; there is but one entity, 
seen now inwardly as mind, now outwardly as matter, but in 
reality an ineactricable mixture and unity of both. Mind and 
body do not act upon each other, because they are not other, 
they are one. ^The body cannot determine the mind to think; 
nor the mind determine the body to remain in motion or at 
rest, or in any other state,” for the simple reason that “the de- 
cision of the mind, and the desire and determination of die 
body . . . are one and the same thing.”*^ And all the world is 
unifiedly double in this way; wherever there is an external 
“material” process, it is but one side or aspect of tibe real proc- 
ess, which to a fuller view would be seen to include as well 
an iutemal process correlative, in however different a de- 
gree, widi the mental process which we see within ourselves. 
The inward and “mentar process corresponds at every stage 
with the external and “material” process; “the order and con- 
nection of ideas is the same as the order and connection of 
things.”®* nrhinking substance and extended substance are 
one and the same thing, comprehended now dirou^ this, now 
through that, attribute” or aspect. “Certain of the Jews seem 
to have perceived this, though confusedly, for they said that 
God and his intellect, and the things conceived by his intellect, 
were one and the same thing.”®^ 
m, a. 

•m. 17. 
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If ^mind** be taken in a large sense to correspond ‘witb the 
nervous system in all its ramifications, then every change in the 
"body* will be accompanied by— or, better, form a whole with 
—a conelative change in the "mind.* "Just as thoughts and 
mental processes are connected and arranged in the mind, so 
in the body its modifications, and the modifications of things 
affecting the body through sensations, "are arranged according 
to their order* and "nothing can happen to the body wbich 
is not perceived by the mind,* and consciously or unccmsdous- 
ly felt.®® Just as the emotion as felt is part of a whole, of which 
changes in the drculatory and respiratory and digestive sys* 
terns axe the basis; so an idea is a part, akmg with "bodily^ 
changes, of one complex organic process; even ffie infinitesimal 
subtleties of mathematical reflection have their correlate in the 
body. (Hava not the "behaviorists* proposed to detect a man's 
thoughts by recording those involuntary vibrations of the vocal 
cords that seem to accompany aU thinking?) 

After so trying to melt away the distinction between body 
and mind, Spinoza goes on to reduce to a question of degree 
the difierence between Intellect and wilL There are no "fac- 
ulties* in die mind, no separate entities called inteill^ or will, 
much less imagination or memory; the mind is not an agency 
that deals with ideas, but it is ideas themselves in their 
process and concatenation.®® Intellect is merely an abstract 
and short-hand term for a series of ideas; and wfU an abstract 
term for a series of actions or volitions: "the intelleot and the 
win are rebted to this or that Idea or volition as rockiness to 
this or that rock.*®^ Finally, “will and intellect are one and the 
same thing;®® for a volition is merely an idea which, by rich- 
ness of associations (or perhaps through the absence of com- 
petitive ideas), has remained long enou^ in consdioiisness to 
pass over into action. Every idea becomes an action unless 
stopped in the transition by a different idea; the idea is itself 
the first stage of a unified organic process of which external 
actkm is the completion. 

•V. I. 

•n, 12, 13. 
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What is often called will, as the impulsive force which de- 
termiiies the duratian of an idea in consciousness, Aould be 
called desin^-^which ^is the very essence of zoan.**^ Desire is 
an appetite or instinct of whidi we are conscious; but instincts 
need not always operate dirough conscious desire.^ Behind 
the instincts is the vague and varied effort for sdf-preservation 
(conatus seae preservandi); Spinoza sees this in all human end 
even infra-hnman activity, fust as Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
were to see ftie will to Hve or the will to power everywhere. 
Philosophers seldom disagree. 

**Everything, in so far as it is in itself, endeavors to persist in 
its own being; and the endeavor wherewith a thing seeks to 
persist in its own being is nothing else than tihe actu^ essence 
of that thin^;®* the power wh^by a tiling persists is tiie 
core and essence of its being. Every instinct is a device devel- 
oped by nature to preserve the individual (or, as our solitary 
bachelor fails to add, the species or the group). Pleasure and 
pain are tihe satisfaction or the hindrance of an instinct; they 
are not tiote causes of our desires, but tih^ results; we do not 
desire things because they give us pleasure but they give us 
pleasure because we desto them;^^ and we desire them be- 
cause we must 

There is, consequently, no free will; the necessities of sur- 
vival detennine instinct, instinct determines desire^ and desire 
determines thought and action, *The decisions of the mind are 
nothing save desires, which vary according to various disposi- 
tions.*^ There is in the mind no absolute or free will; but the 
mind is determined in willing this or that by a cause whidh Is 
detennined in its turn by another cause, end this by another, 
and so on to infinity.**^ **Men think themselves free because 
they are oonsdous of tiieir volitions and desires, but axe igno- 
rant of the causes by which they are led to wish and desire.**^ 

•TV. 18. 

**SpiiicKBa If alive to the power of tibe **imoontdotu,"' ai feen in aonmaxa- 
bnlina, (U. 8, note)} and notea tibe phenomma of double peiaanallSy (IV, 30, 
note). 
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Spinoza compares the feeling of free will to a stone’s thii^ing^ 
as it travels through space, that It determines its own trajectory 
and selects the place and time of its falU<> 

Since human actions obey laws as fixed as those of geometry, 
psychology should be studied in geometrical fonn, and wi^ 
mathematical objectivity. *"1 will write about human beings as 
though 1 wore ooncenied with lines and planes and soHds.”^^ 
“I have labored carefully not to mock, lament, or execrate, but 
to understand, human actions; and to this end I have looked 
ux>on passions . • . not as vices of human nature, but as prop- 
erties just as pertinent to it as are heat, cold, storm, thunder 
and the like to the nature of the atmosphera"^* It is this im- 
partiality of apxnroach that gives to Spinoza’s study of human 
nature such superiority that Froude called it "tihe most com- 
plete by far which has ever been made by any moral philoso- 
pher."^® Taine knew no better way of praising Beyle’s analysis 
than to oompare it with Spinoza’s; while Johaimes Muller, 
coming to the subject of the instincts and emotions, wrote: 
’’With regard to the relations of the passions to one another 
apart from their physiological conditions, it is impossible to 
give any better account than that which Spinoza has laid down 
vrith unsurpassed mastery,”— and the famous physiologist, with 
the modesty which usuaUy accompanies real greatness, went on 
to quote in extenso the third book of the Ethics. It is through 
that analysis of human conduct that Spinoza approaches at 
last the problems which give the title to his masterpiece. 

3. Intelligence and Mobals 

Ultimat^y there are but three systems of ethics, three con- 
ceptions of the ideal character and the moral life. One is that 
of Buddha and Jesus, which stresses the feminine virtues, con- 
siders all men to be equally precious, resists evil only by re- 
turning good, identifies virtue with love, and indmes in poli- 
tics to unlimited democracy. Another is the ethic of Machia- 
velli and Nietzsche, which stresses the masculine virtues, ae- 

WEplstle 88. 9d. PoUodc. 

«r. r-P.. iDtrod. 
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cepts tbe inequality of men, relishes the risks of combat and 
conquest and rul6» identifies virtue with power, and exalts an 
hereditary aristocracy. A third, the ethic of Socrates, Plato^ and 
AxistotH deooies the universal applicability of either die fem- 
inine or the masculine virtues; considers that only the in- 
formed and mature mind can fudge, according to diverse cl?- 
cumstano^ when love should rule, and when power; identifies 
virtue, therefore, with inteUigenoe; and advocates a varying 
mixture of arlstomcy and democracy in government It is the 
distinction {£ Spinoza that his ethic unconsciously reconciles 
these apparently hostile philosophies, weaves them into a har- 
monious unity, and gives us in consequence a system of morals 
whidb is the supreme achievement of modem thou^t. 

He begins by making happiness the goal of conduct; and 
he defines happiness very simply as the presence of pleasure 
end the absence of pain. But pleasure and pain are relative, 
not absolute; and they are not states but transitions. ^Tleasure 
is man's transition from a lesser state of perfection’' (L e., com- 
pleteness, or fulfillment) ^to a greater.’' "Joy consists in this, 
that one's power is increased.*'^^ "Pain is man's transition £rcm 
a greater state of perfection to a lesser. I say transition; for 
pleasure is not perfection itself: if a man were bom with tl e 
perfection to whidh he passes he would be without . . . the 
emotion of pleasure. And the contrary of this makes it still 
more apparent.’'^* All passions are passages, all emotions are 
motions, towards or from completeness and power. 

"By emotion (afectus) I understand the modifications of the 
body by which the power of action in rfie body is increased 
on diminished, aided or restrained, and at the same time fibe 
ideas of these modifications.’'^^ (This theory of emotion is 
usually credited to James and Lange; it is here formulated 
more precisely than by either of these psychologists, and ac- 
cords remarkably with the findings of Professor Camon.) A 
passion or an emotion is bad or good not in itself, but only as it 
decreases or enhances our power. "By virtue and power I mean 

Nietassohei **Wluit ia happiness? The feeding that power Inoreases, that 
sesistanoe is overooiiie.'*~Antiohr<st, sect 2. 
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the same things a virtue is a power of acting, a form of 
ability;^^ **the more a man can preserve his being and seek 
what is useful to him, the greater is his virtue.**^^ Spinoza does 
not ask a man to sacrifice himself to another s good; he is more 
lenient than nature. He thinks that egoism is a necessary 
corollaxy of the supreme instinct of selF-preservation; **00 one 
ever negleots anydiing which he judges to be good, except 
with the hope of gaining a greater good.***® This seems to 
Spinoza perfecdy reasonable. *^ince reason demands nothing 
against nature, it concedes that each man must love himself, 
and seek what is useful to him, and desire whatever leads 
him truly to a greater state of perfection; and that each man 
should endeavor to preserve his being so far os in bim hes.**®^ 
So he builds bis ethic not on altruism and the natural good* 
ness of man, like utopian reformers; nor on selfishness and 
the natural wickedness of man, like cynical oonsorvatives, but 
on wbat be considers to be an inevitable and justifiable egoism. 
A S3rstem of morals that teaches a man to be weak is worthless; 
**the foundation of virhie is no other than <tiie eflFort to main- 
tain one's being; and man's happiness consists in the power 
of so doing.”®^ 

like Nietzsche, Spinoza has not mndi nse for humility;®® 
it is either the hypocrisy of a schemer or the timidity of a slave; 
it implies the absence of power— whereas to Spinoza all virtues 
are forms of ability and power. So is remorse a defect rather 
than a virtue: “he who repents is twice unhappy and doubly 
weak."*^ But he does not spend so much time as Nietzsche in 
inveighing against humility; for “humility is very rare" ;®® and 
as Cicero said, even the philosophers who write books in its 
praise take care to put their names on the title-page. “One 
who despises himself is the nearest to a proud man,* says 
Spino2:a (putting in a sentence a pet theory of the psycho- 

WIV, def . 8. 

*111, S5, oor. a. 

*rv, 20. 

*T. r-p., db. la 
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ax)alysts» that every conscious virtue is an e£Fort to conceal or 
correct a secret vice). And whereas Spinoza dislikes famnility 
he admires modesty* and objects to a pride diat is not **tenoned 
end mortised’* in deeds. Conceit makes men a nuisance to one 
another: *'the conceited man relates only his own great deeds* 
and only the evil ones of others”;^^ he delights in ^ presence 
of his i^edors* who will gape at his perfections and exptoits; 
and becomes at last the victim of diose who praise him most; 
for ’’none are more taken in by flattery than the proudL**^ 
So far our gentle philosopher offers us a rather Spartan 
ethic; but he strflces in other passages a softer tone. He mar> 
vels at the amount of envy, recrimination, mutual belittlement, 
and even hatred, which agitates and separates men; and sees 
no remedy for our social ills except in die elimination of these 
end similar emotions. He believes It is a simple matter to diow 
that hatred, perhaps because It trembles on die verge of love, 
can be more easily overcome by love than by redpxocated 
hate. For hatred is fed on the feeling that it is returned; 
whereas *116 who believes himself to be loved by one whom 
he hates is a prey to the conflicting emotions of hatred and 
love,” since (as Spinoza perhaps too optimistically believes) 
love tends to beget love; so that bis hatred disintegrates and 
loses force. To hate is to acknowledge our inferiority and our 
fear; we do not hate a foe whom we are confident we can 
overcome. ’Tie who wishes to revenge infuries by redprocal 
hatred will live in misery. But he who endeavors to drive away 
hatred by means of love, fights with pleasure and confidence; 
he resists equally one or many men, and scarcely needs at all 
the help of fortune. Those whom he conquers yield Joyfully.”®® 
’’Minds are conquered not by arms but by greatness ctf souL**®® 
In such passages Spinoza sees something of the ti ght whidb 
riione on die hilk of Galilee. 

But the essence of his ethic is rather Greek thfln ChristiaiL 
•The endeavor to understand is the first and only basis of vlr* 
tue”®®—nodilng could be more simply and thorou^^y Socratic. 
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For '‘we are tossed about by external causes in many ways, 
and like waves driven by contrary winds, we waver and are 
unoonscioos of the issue and our fate.**^^ We thiidc we are 
most oursdves when we are most passionate, whereas it is 
then we are most passive, caught in some ancestral torrent o£ 
impulse or feeling, and swept on to a precipitate reaction 
which meets only part of the situation because without thought 
only part of a situation can be perceived* A passion is an 
“inadequate idea*; thought is response delayed ^ every vital 
an£^6 of a problem has aroused a correlative reaction, inherited 
or acquired; only so is the idea adequate, the response all that 
it can be.^ The instincts are magi^cent as a driving force, 
but dangerous as guides; for by what we may call the in- 
dividualism of the instincts, each of them seeks its own fulfil- 
ment, regardless of the good of the whole personality. What 
havoc has come to men, for example, from uncontrolled greed, 
pugnacity, or lust, till such men have become but the ap- 
pendages of the instinct that has mastered them. "The emo- 
tions by which we are daily assailed have reference rather to 
some part of the body which is afiFected beyond the others, 
and so the emotions as a rule are in excess, and detain the 
mind in the contemplation of one object so that it cannot think 
of others.*®® But “desire that arises from pleasure or pain 
whidi has reference to one or certain parts of the body has 
no advantage to man as a whole.*®^ To be ourselves we must 
complete ourselves. 

AH this is, of course, the old philosophic distinction between 
reason and passion; but Spinoza adds vitally to Socrates and 
the Stoics. He knows that as passion without reason is blind, 
reason without passion is dead. “An emotion can neither be 
hindered nor removed except by a contrary and stronger emo- 
tion**®® Instead of uselessly opposing reason to passion— a con- 

69, note. 

**To pbiraae it in lafeeor tarms: reflex action ii a local response to a local 
slinmhurj instinctive action is a partial response to part of a situation; reason 
is totel fespcwse to tbe whole situation. 
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test in which the more deeply rooted and ancestral element 
usually wina-he (^poses reasonless passions to passions Co- 
Ordinated by reason, put into place by the total perspective 
of the situation. Thought should not lack the heat of desire, 
nor desire the li^t of thought passion ceases to be a pas- 
sion as soon as we form a dear and distinct idea of it, and 
the mind is subject to passions in proportion to the number 
of adequate ideas whidi it has.”®^ All appetites are passions 
only so far as they arise from inadequate ideas; they are vir- 
tues . • . when generated by adequate ideas’*;^ all intelligent 
behavior— i. e., all reaction which meets the total situation— is 
virtuous action; and in the end there is no virtue but intel- 
ligence. 

Spinoza’s ethics flows from his metaphysics: just as reason 
there lay in the perception of law in the chaotic flux of things, 
so here it lies in the establishment of law in the chaotic flux 
of desires; there it lay in seeing, here it lies in acting, mb 
specie eterrUtoHs—vaidefr the form of eternity; in making per- 
ception and action fit the eternal perspective of the whole. 
Thought helps us to this larger view because it is aided by 
imaginatlan, whidi presents to oonsdousness those distant ef- 
fects of present actions which could have no play upon re- 
action if reaction were thoughtlessly immediate. The great 
obstacle to intelligent behavior is the superior vividness of 
present sensations as compared with those projected memories 
which we call imagination. *Tn so far as the mind conceives 
a thing according to the dictates of reason, it will be equally 
affected whether the idea be of an3^ng present, past, or 
future.”®® By imagination and reason we turn experience into 
foresight; we become the creators of our future, and cease to 
be the slaves of our past. 

So we achieve the only freedom possible to man. The pas- 

"V, 3. 

*^otioe legemblanoe between tbe lut two quotations and tbe {wycbo- 
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sivity of passion is *l»xman bondage,** tbe action of reason is 
kuman liberty. Freedom is not from causal law or process, but 
from partial passion or impulse; and freedom not from passion, 
but from uncoordinated and uncompleted passion. We are free 
only where we know.®® To be a superman is to be free not 
from the restraints of social Justice and amenity, but from the 
individualism of the instint^ With this completeness and in- 
tegrity comes the equanimity of the wise man; not the aristo- 
cratic sdf-complacency of Aiistotle*s hero, much less the super- 
cilious superiority of Nietzsche's ideal, but a more comradely 
poise and peace of mind. “Men who are good by reason-!, e., 
men who, under the guidance of reason, seek what is useful to 
them— <lesire nothing for themselves which they do not also 
desire for the rest of mankind.**!®® To be great is not to be 
placed above humanity, ruling others; but to stand above the 
partialities and futilities of uniformed desire, and to rule one's 
self. 

This is a nobler freedom than that which men call free will; 
for the will is not free, and perhaps there is no “vriH.” And let 
no one suppose that because he is no longer “free,** he is no 
longer morally responsible for his behavior and the structure 
of his life. Precisely because men* s actions are deteormined by 
their memories, society must for its protection fonn its citizens 
throu^ their hopes and fears into some measure of social or- 
der and cooperation. All education presupposes determinism, 
and pours into the open mind of youth a store of prohibitions 
whi<^ axe expected to participate in determining conduct 
“The evil which ensues from evil deeds is not therefore less to 
be feared because it comes of necessity; whether our actions 
are free or not, our motives still are hope and fear. Therefore 
the assertion is false that 1 would leave no room for precepts 
and commands.**!®! On the contrary, determinism makes for a 
better moral life: it teaches us not to despise or ridicule any 

**Cf. Frofesscnr Dewey: **A pbytidan or exxgineer is hee in bis 1iboa0xt and 
bis action In tibc degree in whidi he knowt what he deals with. Possibly we 
find here the key to any jEreedom.**— Hnmon Nature and Conduct; New To)di« 
1922; p. 303. 

"»IV, 18, note; rf. Whitman: God, I will not have anything that all 
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one, or be angry with any one,^®^ men are “not guilty**; and 
tibougb we punish miscreants, it will be without hate; we for- 
give them because they know not what they do. 

Above all, determinism fortifies us to expect and to bear 
both faces of fortune with an equal mind; we remember that 
all things follow by fhe eternal decrees of Cod. Perhaps even 
it will teach us the “intellectual love of God,” whereby we shall 
accept the laws of nature gladly, and find our fulfillment with* 
in her limitations. He who sees all things as determined can- 
not complain, though he may resist; for he “perceives things 
under a certain species of etemity,”^®® and he understands 
that his mischances are not chances in the total scheme; that 
tiiey find some justification in the eternal sequence and struc- 
ture of the world. So minded, he rises from the fitful pleasures 
of passion to the high serenity of contemplation which sees aU 
things as parts of an eternal order and development; he learns 
to smile in the face of the inevitable, and “whether he comes 
into his own now, or In a thousand years, he sits content.”^®^ 
He learns the old lesson that God is no capricious personality 
absorbed In the private affairs of his devotees, but the invari- 
able sustaining order of the universe. Plato words the same 
conception beautifully in the Republic: “He whose mind is 
fixed upon true being has no time to look down upon the little 
afiFairs of men, or to be fiUed with jealousy and enmity in the 
struggle against them; his eye is ever directed towards fixed 
and immutable principles, whidi he sees neither injuring nor 
injured by one another, but all in order moving according to 
reason; these he imitates, and to these he would, as far as he 
can, conform himself.”^®* “That which is necessary,” says 
Nietzsche, “does not offend me. Amor /otT—love of fate— “is 
the core of my nature.”^®® Or Keats: 

To bear aU naked truths. 

And to enoisage circumstance, aU calm: 

That is the top of sovereigfttyA^ 

end. 44, oor. S. »«WhitmMi. 
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Such a philosophy teaches us to say Yea to life^ and even to 
death— ficee man thinks of nothing !^s than of death; and his 
wisdom is a meditation not on death but on It calms 

our £retted egos with its large perspective; it reconciles us to 
the limitations within which our purposes must be dream- 
scribed. It may lead to resignation and an Orientally supine 
passivity; but it is also the indispensable basis of all wisdom 
and all strength. 

4. Religion and Immortauty 

After ah, as we perceive, Spinoza's philosophy was an at- 
tempt to love even a world in which he was outcast and alone; 
again like Job, he typified his people^ and asked how it could 
be that even the Juk man, like the chosen people, should suf- 
fer persecution and edle and every desolation. For a time the 
conception of die world as a process of impersonal end invari- 
able law soothed and sufficed him; but in the end his essential- 
ly religious ^ixit turned this mute process into something al- 
most lovable. He tried to merge his own desires with die uni- 
versal order of things, to become an almost indistingaidiable 
part of nature. *The greatest good is the knowledge of the 
union which the mfad has with the whole natuiei.*'^^ Indeed, 
our individual separateness is in a sense illusory; we are parts 
of the great stream of law and cause, parts of God; we are die 
fiitting forms of a being greater tiban ourselves, end endless 
while we dia Our bodies are cells in die body of the race, our 
race is an incident in the drama of life; our minds are die 
fitful flashes of an eternal li^t. ‘'Our mind, in so far as it 
understands, is an eternal mode of thinking, which is deter- 
mined by another mode of thinking, and this one again by 
another, and so on to infinity; so that they aU oonstitate at 
die time the eternal and infinite intellect of God.*'^^® In this 
pandielstio merging of the individual with the All, the Orient 
speaks again: we hear the echo of Omar, who "never called 

rv, 67. 
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the One two,*" and of the old Hindu i>oeni: "Know in thyself 
and All one self-same soul; banish the dream that sunders part 
from whole "Sometimes," said Tthoreaii, "as I drift idly on 
Walden Pond, I cease to live and begin to be." 

As such parts of such a whole we are immortal. "The human 
mind cannot be absolutely destroyed with the human body, 
but there is some part of it whi<^ remains etemal."^^‘ This 
is the part that conceives things sub specie etemHoHs; the 
m<nre we so conceive things, the more eternal our thou^t is. 
Spinoza is even more than usually obscure here; and after 
endless controversy among inter p ret e rs his language yet speaks 
difierendy to di£Ferent minds. Sometimes one images him 
to mean George Eliot's immortality by repute, whereby that 
which is most rational and beautiful in our thou^t and our 
lives survives us to have an almost timeless efficacy down the 
years. Sometimes again Spinoza seems to have in mind a per- 
sona] and individual immortality; and it may be that as death 
loomed up so prematurely in his path he yearned to console 
himself with this hope that springs eternally in the human 
breast. Yet he insistently differentiates eternity from everlast- 
ingness: "If we pay attention to the common opinion of men, 
we shall see that they are conscious of the eternity of their 
minds; but they confuse eternity with duration, and attribute 
it to imagination or memory, which they believe will remain 
after death."^* But like Aristode, Spinoza, dniugh talking of 
immortality, denies the survival of perscmal memory. "The 
mind can neither imagine nor recollect anything save while 
in til© body."^^^ Nor does he believe in heavenly rewards: 
"Those are far astray from a true estimate of virtue who ex- 
pect for their virtue, as if it were the greatest slavery, that 
God will adorn them with the greatest rewards; as if virtue 
and the serving of God were not happiness itself and the great- 
est liberty "Blessedness," reads the last proposition of 
Spinoza's book, "is not the reward of virtue, but virtue itself." 
And perhaps in the like manner, immortality is not the reward 
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of dear thinldug, it Is dear thought itself, as it carries up the 
past into the present and reaches out into the future, so over- 
coming the li^ts and narrowness of time^ and catching the 
perspective that remains eternally behind &e kaleidosoc^e of 
change; such thou^t is immortal because every trt]c& is 
permanent creation, part of the eternal acquisition of 
influencing him encfle^y. 

With solemn and hopeful note the Ethics ends. Seldom 
has <me book endosed so much drought, and fathered so much 
commentary, while yet remaining so blc^y a battleground for 
hostile int^ietatkw. Its metaphysic may be faulty, its psy- 
chology imp^ect, its theology unsatisfactory and obsoire; but 
of the soul of the book, its spirit and essence, no man who has 
read it will speak otherwise than reverently. In the cxmduding 
paragraph that essential spirit idnnes forth In simple elo* 
quence: 

Hiiis I have completed all I wished to show oonceming the 
power of the mind over emotions, or the fmedom of the 
From vdiich it is dear how much a wise man is in finont of and 
how stranger he is than an ignorant one, who is guided by 
lust alone. For an Ignorant man, besides being agitated hi 
many ways by ertemal causes, never enjoys one true satis- 
factto of the mind: he lives, moreover, almost unconscious 
of himself, God, and things, and as soon as he ceases to be 
passive, ceases to be. On the contrary die wise man. In so 
far as he Is oonsideied as such, is scarcely moved In spirit; 
he is conscious of himself, of God, and things by a certain 
eternal necessity^ he never ceases to be, and always en}03fs 
satisfaction of mind. If the road I have shown to le^ to this 
is veiy it yet be discovered. And dearly it must 

be very hard when it is so sddom found. For how could it be 
that ft Is Deducted practically by all, if salvation were dose 
at hand and could be found wit^ut difBculty? But all ezod* 
1 ^ things are as dlfficnlt as they are rare. 

V. THE POLITICAL TREATISE 

There remains for our analysis that tragic troso, the Troo- 
tatus FcUUcus, die work of Spinoza’s maturest years, stopped 
suddenly short by his early death. It is a brief thing, and 3^ 
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full of thought; so that one feels again how much was lost 
when this gende life was closed at the very moment that it 
was ripening to its fullest powers. In the same generation 
which saw Hobbes exalting absolute monarchy and denounc- 
ing the uprising of the English people against their king al- 
most as vigorously as Milton was defending it, Spinoza, friend 
of the republican De Witts, formulated a political philosophy 
whidb expressed the liberal and democratic hopes of his day 
in Holland ^nd became one of the main sources of that s&eam 
of thought which culminated in Rousseau and the Revolution. 

All political philosophy, Spinoza thinks, must grow out of a 
distinction between the natural and the moral order— that is, 
between existence before, and existence after, the formation 
of organized societies. Spinoza supposes that men once lived 
in comparative isolation, without law car social organization; 
there were then, he says, no conceptions of right and wrong, 
justice or injustice; might and right were one. 

Nothing can exist In a natural state which can be called good 
or bad by common assent, since every man who is in a natural 
state oommlts only his own advantage, and detennines what 
is good or bad according to his own fancy and in so far as he 
has regard for his own advantage alone, and holds himself 
responsible to no one save himseti by any law; and therefore 
sin cannot be conceived in a natural state, but only in a civil 
state, where it is decreed hy common consent what is good or 
bad, and each one holds himself responsible to the state.^^^ 

. . . The law and ordinance of nature under which all men are 
bom, and for the most part live, forbids nothing but what 
no one wishes or is able to do, and is not opposed to strife, 
hatred, anger, treachery, or, in general, anything that ap- 
petite suggests.ii^ 

We get an inkling of this law of nature, or this lawlessness 
of nature, by observing the behavior of states; “there is no 
altruism among nations,”^^® for there can be law and morality 
only where there is an accepted organization, a common and 

^StMes, IV. 37. Note 2. 
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recognized authority. The ^rights’" of states are now what the 
‘^rights” of individu^ used to be (and still often are), diat is, 
they are mights, and the leading states, by some forgetful 
honesty of diplomats, are very properly <^ed the ^^Great 
Powers.* So it is too among spedes: there being no common 
organization, there is not among them any morality or law; 
each spedes does to the other what it wishes and can.^^* 

But among mmi, as mutual need begets mutual aid, this 
natural order of powers passes into a moral order of ri^ts. 
**Sittce fear of sc^tude exists in all men, because no one in 
solitude is strong enongh to defend himself and procure the 
necessaries of life, it fc^ows ^t men by nature tmid towards 
sodal organization.*^ To guard against danger ‘^the force or 
strength of one man would hardly su£Sce if men did not ar- 
range mutual aid and exchange.*^^^ Men are not by nature, 
however, equipped for the mutual forbearance of soda! or- 
der; but danger begets assodation, which gradually nourishes 
and strengthens the sodal instincts: *men are not bom for 
dtizendiip, but most be made fit for it.*^ 

Most men are at heart individualistic rebds against law or 
custom: the sodal instincts are later and weaker tiian tiie in- 
dividualistic, and need leinforcmnen^ man is not *good by 
nature,* as Rousseau was so disastrously to suppose. But 
throu^ association, if even merely in the family, sympathy 
comes, a filing of kind, and at last of kindness. We like what 
is like us; *we pity not only a thing we have loved, but also 
one which we judge similar to ourselves*;^* out of this comes 
an ^imitation erf emotions,*^ and finally some degree of con- 
sdence. Consdenoe, however, is not innate, but acquired; and 
varies with geography.^ It Is the d^osit, in the mind of the 
growing in^vidui^ of the moral traditions of the group; 
throng it sodety creates fm* itself an ally in the heart of its 
enemy— the natui^y individualistic souL 

IV, 37, note 1| and App. 27. 
r-P^ di. 6. 
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GraduaBy, in this development, it comes about that the law 
of individua] power which obtains in a state of nature, yields 
In organized society to the legal and moral power of the whole. 
Might still remains right; but the might of the whole limits 
the mi^t of the individual>-liniits it theoreticaUy to his rights, 
to such exercise of his powers as agrees with the equal free- 
dom of others. Part of the individuars natural might, or sover- 
eignty, is handed over to the organized community, in return 
for the enlargement of the sphere of his remaining powers. We 
abandon, for example, the ri^t to fly from anger to violence, 
and are freed from the danger of such violence from others. 
Law is necessary because men are subject to passions; if all 
men were reasonable, law would be superfluous. The perfect 
law would bear to individuals the same relation which perfect 
reason bears to passions: it would be the coordination of con- 
flicting forces to avoid the ruin and increase the power of the 
whole. Just as, in metaphysics, reason is the perception of or- 
der in things, and in ethics the establishment of order among 
desires, so in politics it is the establishment of order among 
men. The perfect state would hmit the powers of its citizens 
only as far as these powers were mutually destructive; it would 
withdraw no liberty except to add a greater one. 

The last end of the state is not to dominate men, nor to re- 
strain them by fear; rather it is so to free each man from fear 
that he may live and act wifli full security and witibout injury 
to himself on his nel^^bor. The end of the state, I repeat. Is not 
to make rational beings into brute beasts and It is 

to enable their bodies and their minds to fnnctimi safdy. It 
Is to lead men to live by, and to exercise, a fiee reason; tibat 
fliey may not waste their strength in hatr^ anger and guile, 
nor act unfairly toward one another. Thus tlw end of flie 
state Is leaUy llberty.^^ 

Freedom Is the goal of the state because the function of 
the state Is to promote growth, and growth depends on ca- 
pacity finding freedom. But what If laws stifle giowth and 
freedom? What shall a man do If the states seeking, like every 
*»r. r-F., «iu 80 . 
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orgaDism or organization, to preserve its own eodstence (wbidi 
ordinarily means that ofiSoe^lders seek to keep themselves 
in office), becomes a mechanism of domineering and eiqploita- 
tionP Ob^ even the unjust hw, answers Spinoza, if reason- 
able protest and discussions are allowed and speedh is left 
free to secure a peaceful change. 1 confess that from such 
freedom inconveniences may sometimes arise; but what ques- 
tion was ever settled so wisely that no abuses could spring 
therefrom?**^^ Laws against free apeedh are subversive of all 
law; for men will not long respect laws which they may not 
criticize. 

The more a government strives to ciutafl freedom of speech, 
die more obstinately is it resisted; not indeed by the avaridons, 

. but by those whom good education, sound morality, and 
virtue have rendered more free. Men in general axe so con- 
stituted that there is nothing th^ will endure with so little 
patience as that views which they believe to be true should 
be counted crimes against the laws. . . . Under such dxcum- 
stancses they do not think it disgraceful, but most honorable, 
to hold the laws in abhorrenoe* and to refrain from no action 
against die govemment.^^ . . . Laws which can be broken 
without any wrong to one’s neishbor axe counted but a laugh- 
ing-stock; and so far from such laws restraining the appetites 
and hists of manldnd, they rather heighten th^ NUimur in 
veHiutn semper, cupimusque negaUi,^** 

And Spinoza concludes like a good American constitution- 
alist: *Tf actions only could be made the ground of criminal 
prosecmtioiis, and words were always allowed to pass free, 
sedition would be divested of every semblanoe of Justifica- 

The loss control the state has over the mind, the better for 
both die citizen and the state. Spinoza, while recognizing the 
necessity of the state, distrusts it, knowing that power cor- 
rupts even the incorruptible (was this not the name of Robes- 

mMd. 
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pienreP); and he does not look with equanimity upon fhe ex* 
tension of its autharity from the bodies and actions to tiie souls 
and thoughts of men; tiiat would be the end of growth and 
the death of the group* So he disapproves of state control of 
education, especially in the universities: "Academies that are 
founded at tto public expense are instituted not so much to 
cultivate men'^s natural abilities as to restrain them. But In a 
free commonwealth arts and sciences will be better cultivated 
to the full if every erne that asks leave is allowed to teach 
publicly, at his own cost and risk.*^^^ How to find a middle 
way between universities controlled by the state and univer- 
sitto oontcolled by private wealth, is a problem which Spinoza 
does not solve; private wealth had not in his day grown to 
such proporticxDs as to suggest the difiBculty* His ideal, ap* 
parentiy, was higher education such as once flourished in 
Greece coming not from institutions but from free individuals 
--‘Scq?histar--who traveled from city to city and taught in- 
dependently of eltiier public or private control 
These things i^remised, it makes no great difEerenoe what is 
the form of government; and Spinoza expresses only a mild 
preference fo democracy. Any of the traditional political 
fonns cen be framed "so that every man . • • may prefer pub- 
lic right to private advantage; tl:^ is the tadc^ oS the law- 
giver.^^ Monaidiy is efficient, but oppressive and militaiistic. 

Experience is tliou^ to teach that it makes for peace and 
OQDOC^ to ooufw rile uhole authority on one man. For no 
dominloo has stjood so long wiriiout any notable change as that 
of the Turks; and cm the other band riiere were none so little 
lasting as rimse which were popular or democratic, nor any 
in which so many seditions arose. Yet if slavery, barbarism 
and desolation are to be called peace, men can have no worse 
misfortune. No doubt there are usually more and sharper cpiar- 
xels between parents and children, than between mastera and 
slaves; yet it advances not the ait of housdiold 
to c han ge a fariiei^s xl^t Into a ri^t of property, and count 
children but as slaves. Slavery, then, and not peace, is furthered 
by handing over the whole authority to one man^ iss 

««r. P., ch. 8. 
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To nvihidi he adds a word on secret diplomacy: 

It has been the one song of those who thirst after absolute 
power that the interest of the state requiies that its afEairs 
should be conducted in secret . . . But the more suck argu- 
ments disguise themselves under the mask of public welfare^ 
the more oppressive is the slavery to whidi they will lead. 

• . . Better diat right counsels be known to enemies dian that 
the evil secrets of tyrants should be concealed horn the citi- 
zens. They who can treat secredy of the affairs of a naticm 
have it absolutely under their authority; and as they plot 
against the enemy in time of war, so do diey against the dd- 
asens in thne of peace.^^ 

Democracy is the most reasonable form of goveomment; for 
in it “every one submits to the control of authority over his ao» 
dons, but not over his judgment and reason; i. e., seeing that 
all cannot think alike, die voice of the majority has the force 
of The military basis of this democracy should be uni* 

versa! military service, the citizens retaining their arms during 
peace;^** its fiscal basis should be the single tax.^®^ The defect 
of democracy is its tendency to put mediocrity into power; 
and there is no way of avoiding this except by limiting office 
to men of “trained skill.**^®® Numbers by themselves cannot 
produce wisdom, and may give the best favors of office to the 
grossest Batterers. “The fickle disposition of die multitude al- 
most reduces those who have experience of it to despair; for 
it is governed solely by emotions, and not by reason.**^®® Thus 
democratic government becomes a procession of brief-lived 
demagogues, and men of worth are loadi to enter lists where 
they must be judged and rated by their inferiors.^^® Sooner 
or later the more capable men rebel against such a system, 

P., du 7. 
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&oii^ f]ie3r be in a minority. HHence I think it is tibat de- 
mocracies change into aristocracies, and riiese at length into 
monarcliie^;^^ people et last prefer tyranny to chaos. Equal!* 
ty of power is an unstable condition; men are by nature un» 
equal; and ^ who seeks equality between unequals seeks an 
absm^ty.** Democracy has still to solve the problem of en- 
listing the best energies of men while giving to all alike the 
choice of those, among the trained and by whom they widi 
to be ruled. ^ 

Who knows what li^t the genius of Spinoza mifi^t have 
cast upon his pivotal problem of modem politics had he been 
spared to complete his work? But even that which we have of 
this treatise was but the first and imperfect draft of his 
ihou^t While writing die diapter on democracy he died. 

VL THE INFLUENCE OF SPINOZA 

^'Spinoza did not seek to found a sect, and he founded 
none**;^^ yet all philosophy after him is permeated with his 
diou^t During the generation that followed his death, his 
name was held in abhorrence; even Hume spoke of his ‘*hide- 
ous hypothesis**; *'people talked of Spinoza,** said Lessing, **as 
if he were a dead dog.** 

It was Lessing vho restored him to repute. The great cxitio 
surprised Jacobi, in tbeir famous conversation in 1780,^^ 
by saying that he had been a Spinozist throu^out his mature 
lif^ and affirming that **there is no other philosophy than that 
of Spinoza.** His love of Spinoza had strengthened his friend- 
ship wirii Moses Mendelssohn; and in his great play, "Nathan 
der Weise, he poured into one mould that concq;>tion of the 
ideal Jew which had come to him from die living merchant 
and the dc^ad philosopher. A few years later Herder^s EMgie 
Gesprdche tiber Spinozc^s System turned the attention of 
liberal theologians to the Ethics; Schleiermacher, leader of 
this schcx)], wrote of **the holy and excommunicated Spinoza,** 

di. & 
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while the Catholic poet» Novalis, called him **the god-in- 
toidcated man.” 

Meanwhile Jacobi had brought Spinoza to the attention of 
Gk)ethe; the great poet was converted, he tells us, at the first 
reading of the Ethica;^^^ it was precisely the philosophy for 
which his deepening soul had yearned; henceforth it pervaded 
his poetry and his prose. It was here that he found the lesson 
dass wk entsogen aoUen-^that we must accept the limitations 
which nature puts upon us; and it was partly by breathing 
the calm air of Spinoza that he rose out of the wild roman- 
ticism of Gdtz and Werther to the classic poise of his later life. 

It was by combining Spinoza with Kant’s ^istemology that 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel reached their varied pantheisms; 
it was from canatua aeae preaervandi, the effort to preserve 
one’s self, that Fichte’s Ich was bom, and Schopenhauer’s 
“will to live,” and Nietzsche’s, “wiD to power,” and Bergson’s 
ilan vital. Hegel objected that Spinoza’s system was too lifeless 
and rigid; he was forgetting this dynamic dbment of it and re- 
membering only that majestic conception of God as law 
which he appropriated for his “Absdiute Reason.” But he was 
honest enough when he said, ^To be a philosqpheor one must 
first be a Spinozist.” 

In En^and the influence of Spinoza rose on the tide of the 
Revolutionary movement; and young rebek like Coleridge and 
Wordsworth talked about "Spy-nosa” (which the spy set by 
the government to watch them took as a reference to his own 
nasal facOities) with the same ardor that animated the con- 
versation of Russian intellectuak in the halcyon days of Y 
Narod. Coleridge filled his guests with Spinozist table-talk; 
and Wordsworth caught something of the philosopher’s 
thought in his famous lines about 

Something 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting sons. 

And the round ocean, and the iMng ok. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man;^ 

A motion and a spirit, which impels 

*<“Brandei, Main Currents in Nineteenth Century Literature; New York, 
1905; TOl. p. 10. Gf. Braudes. Wolfing GoeAe; New York, 1924; voL I, 
pp. 432-7. 
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AH thinking things, aU objects of oil thought. 

And Toils through aU things. 

Shelly quoted &e Treatise on Religion and the State in the 
original notes to Queen Mob, and began a transktion of it for 
which Byxon promised a jurelaoe. A fragment of this MS. 
came into die hands of C. S. Middleton, who took it far a 
w<n:k of Shdley*s own, and called it ‘‘schoolboy speculation 
• • • too crude for publioation enthre.” In a later and tamer age 
George Eliot translated the Ethics, though riie never pi]^ 
lished the translarion; and one may suspect diat Spemses^s 
conception of the Unknowable owes something to Spinoza 
throu^ his intimacy with the novelist. *There are not want- 
ing men of eminence of the present day,* says Belfort Bax, 
*Vho declare that in Spinoza is contamed the fulness of mod- 
em science.* 

Perhaps so many were influenced by Spinoza because he 
lends himself to so many interpretaticms, and yields new riches 
at every reading. AU ji^ound utterances have varied facets 
far diverse ndn^ One may say of Spinoza what Eodesiasfes 
said of Wisdom: **The first man knew him not petfecdy» no 
more shall the last find him out. For his thou^ts are more than 
the sea, and his counsels profounder than the greet deep.* 

On &e second centenary of Spinoza’s death subscriptians 
were collected for the erection of a statue to him at The Hague. 
Contributions came from every comer of the educated world; 
never did a monument rise upon so wide a pedestal of love. 
At the unveiling in 1882 Ernest Renan concluded his address 
with words whidi may fitly conclude also our chapter: *Woe 
to him who in passing should hurl an insult at this gentle and 
pensive head. He would be punished, as aU vulgar souls are 
punished, by his very vulgarity, and by his incapacity to con- 
ceive what is divine. Tl^ man, from his granite pedestal, 
will point out to all men the way of blesse^ess whiA he 
found; and ages hence, the cultivated traveler, passing by thjg 
spot, will say in his heart, ‘The truest vision ever had of God 
came, perhaps, here.” 

^Etkia, Everyman aH, Intnod., adl, note. 
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Voltaire and the French Enlightenment 

L PARIS: CEDIPE 


A t pabis in 1742 Voltaire was coaching Mile. Domesnil to 
. rise to tragic heights in a rehearsal of his play M6rope. 
She complained that she would have to have “the very devil“ 
in her to simulate such passion as he required. “That is just 
it,“ answered Voltaire; “you must have the devil in you to 
succeed in any of the aits**^ Even his critics and his enemies 
admitted that he himself met this requirement perfectly. “Zi 
aoaH le dUMe au eorpa-'he had die ^vil in his body,“ said 
Sainte-Beuve;^ and De Maistre called him the man “into 
whose hands hell had given all its powers.**^ 

Uninrepossessing, ugly, vain, flippant, obscene, unscrupu* 
lous, even at times dishonest,~Voltaire was a man with the 
faults of his time and place, missing hardly one. And yet this 
same Voltaire turns out to have be^ tirelessly kind, consider- 
ate, lavish of his energy and his purse, as sedulous in helping 
friends as in crushing enemies, able to kill with a stroke of his 
pen and yet disarmed by the first advance of conciliation;— 
so contradictory is man. 

But all these qualities, good and bad, were secondary, not 
of the essence of Voltaire; the astotmding and basic thing in 
him was the inexhaustible fertility and brilliance of his mind. 
His works fill ninety-nine volumes, of which every page is 
sparkling and fruitful, though they range from subject to sub- 
ject across the world as fitfully and bravely as in an encyclo- 
pedia. T^y trade is to say what I think^ and what he thought 
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was alwa}^ worth saying, as what he said was always said in^ 
comparably welL If we do not read him now (diougb men 
like Anatole P^ranoe have been formed to subtlety and wisdom 
by poring over his pages), it is because the theological battles 
whi^ ha fought for us no longer interest us intimately; we 
have passed on perhaps to other battle-fields, and are more 
absorbed with the economics of this life than with the ge- 
ography of the next; the very thoroughness of Voltaire's vic- 
tory over ecdeslasticism and superstition makes dead those 
issues which he found alive. Mudi of his fame, too, came of 
his inimitable conversation; but scripta rnanemt, i>erba votan^ 
written words remain, while spoken words fly away, the 
winged words of Voltaire with the rest. What is left to us is 
too much the fledi of Voltaire, too little the divine fire of his 
spirit. And yet, darldy as we see him through the ^ass of 
time, what a ^iritl— "sheer intelligence transmuting anger into 
fun, fire into ligjht";^ "a creature of air and flame, ^ most 
excitable that ev^ lived, composed of more ethegreal and more 
throbbing atoms than those of other men; there is none whose 
mental madiinery is more delicate, nor whose equilibrium is 
at the same time more shifting and more exact"^ Was he, 
perhaps, the greatest intellectual energy in all historyp 
Certainly he worked harder, and accomplished mor^ than 
any other man of his epoch, '^ot to be occupied, and not to 
exist, amount to the same thing," he said. "All people are good 
exc^t those who are idle." secretary said that he was a 
miser only of his thne.^ "One must give one's self all the occu- 
pation one can to make life supportable in this world. • . • The 
further I advance in age, the more I find work necessary. It 
becomes in the long run the greatest of pleasures, and lakes the 
place of the illusions of life."® "If you do not want to commit 
suicide always have something to do.”® 

Suicide must have be^ forever tempting him, for ha was 
ever at work. "It was because he was so thoroughly alive that 

M. Robertfon, VtMaHr^s London, 1922; p. 67. 
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Un Sainte-Beuve, i, 2Sa. 

*TaUentyie, 93. 
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he filled the whole era with his llfe.**^^ Contemporaiy with one 
of the greatest of ceaturies (1694-1778), he was the sool and 
essence of it **To name Voltaire^** said Victcnr Hugo, to 
characterize the eutixe ei^teenth oentury.'^i Italy ^d a Re- 
naissance, and Gmmany had a Refoxtnation, but France had 
Voltaire; he was for his country both Renaissance and Refer* 
mation, and half the Revolution He oaiiied oo &e antiseptio 
scepticism of Montaigne, and €ie healthy earthy humor of 
Rabelais; he fought superstitioa and oormption more savage^ 
and effectively than Luther or Erasmus, Calvin or Knox or 
Melanchthon; he helped to make the powder with which 
Mirabeau and Marat, Danton and Robespierre blew up &e 
Old Regime. *lf we fudge of m^ by what they have done,** 
said Lamartine, "dien Voltaire is incontestably the greatest 
writer of modem Europe. • . • Destiny gave him eis^ty-three 
years of edstenoe, that he mi^t slowly decompose the de- 
cayed age; he had the time to combat tim^ and when he fell 
he was tbe conqueror.*^* 

No, never has a writer had in his lifetime such influence. 
Despite exile, imprisonment, and the suppression of almost 
every one of his Imks by the minions of chxu’di and states he 
forged fiercely a x^tdi for his troth, imtil at last kings, popes 
and emperors catered to him, thrones trembled before him, 
and half the world listened to catch his every word. It was an 
age in which many things called for a destroyer. *Tiaughing 
lions must come,'* said Nietzsche; well, Voltaire came, and 
“annihilated with lau^ter.**^* He and Rousseau were the two 
voices of a vast process of economic and political transiticni 
from feudal aristocracy to the rule of the middle dass. When 
a rising dass is iuconvenienced by existing law or custom it 
appeals from custom to reason and from law to nature— fust as 
conflicting desires in the individual sparkle into though So 
the wealthy bourgeoisie supx>orted the rationalism of Voltaire 
and the naturalism of Rousseau; it was necessary to loosen old 
habits and customs, to renovate and invigorate feeling and 

^^oxley, VoZtalre; London. 1878; p. 14. 

^■M^tenaxy address on Voltaire. 

Romances, pp. vl and iz. 

»Brandes, 57. 
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tiboaghl; to open the mind to experiment and change before 
the great Revolution could come. Not that Voltaire and Rous- 
seau were the causes of the Revolution; perhaps rather they 
were oo-results with it of the forces that seethed and surged 
beneath the political and social surface of French life; they 
were the accompanying light and brilliance of the volcanic 
heat and conflagration. Philosophy is to history as reason is to 
desire: in either case an unconscious process ^termines from 
below the conscious thought above. 

Yet we must not bend back too far in attempting to correct 
the philosopher’s tendency to exaggerate the influence of 
philosojdiy. Louis XVI, seeing in his Temple prison the works 
of Voltaire and Rousseau, said, *Those two men have de- 
stroyed Prance,'’^^meaning his dynasty. “The Bourbons 
mi^t have preserved themselves,** said Napoleon, **if they had 
controlled writing materials. The advent of cannon killed the 
feudal system; ink will kill the modem social organization.**^^ 
**Book8 nde the world,** said Voltaire, “or at least those nations 
in it which have a written language; the others do not count.** 
“Nothing enfranchises like education”';— and he proceeded to 
enfranchise France. “When once a nation begins to think, it is 
impossible to stop it.**^^ But with Voltaire, France began to 
thi^ 

“Voltaire,** that is to say, FVan^is Marie Arouet, was bora at 
Paris in 1694, the son of a comfortably successful notary and a 
somewhat aristocratic mother. He owed to his father, perhaps, 
his shrewdness and irascibility, and to his mother something of 
his levity and wit. He came into the world, so to speak, by a 
narrow margin: his mother did not survive his birth; and he 
was so puny and sickly an infant that the nurse did not give 
him more than a day to live. She was slightly in emr, as he 
lived almost to eighty-four; but throughout his life his frail 
•body tormented with illness his unconquerable spirit 

He had for his edification a model elder brother, Armand, a 
X>ious lad who fell in love with die Jansenist heresy, and 
^aUentyre, 526. 

>>Bertaut, Napoleon in Hit Own Wordas Chioago. 1916: p. 63. 
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courted martyrdom for his faith* ‘Well,'* said Armand to a 
friend who advised the better part of valor, “if you do not want 
to be hanged, at least do not put off other peopla" Ihe &ther 
said he had two fools for his sons~one in verse and the other 
in prose. The fact that Frangois made verses almost as soon as 
he could write his namei, convinced his very practical 
that notiling good would o(»ne of him. But tire famous hetaira, 
Ninon de I’Endos, vdio lived in the provincial town to which 
the Aiouets had retained after the birth of Frangois, saw in 
the youth signs of greatness and when she died ^e left him 
2000 francs for tiie purdbase of books. His early education 
came from these, and from a dissolute abb^ (a J6rQme Coig- 
nard in tiie fledi) who tau^t him scepticism along with hl^ 
prayers. His later educators, the Jesuits, gave him die very 
instxum^t of scepticism by teaching him dialectio-the art oi 
proving anything, and therefore at last the habit of believing 
notiling. Frangofr became an adept at argument: while the 
boys played games in the fieldii^ he, aged twelve stayed behind 
to discuss theology with the doctors. When the time came for 
him to earn his living, he scandalized his father by proposing 
to take up literature as a profession. ‘Titeratur^’* said M. 
Arouet, “is the profession of the man who wishes to be useless 
to society and a burden to his relatives, and to die of hunger’*; 
--one can see the table trembling under his emphasis. So BVan- 
gois went in for literature. 

Not that he was a quiet and merely studious lad; he buint 
the znidni^t oil--of others. He took to staying out late, frolick- 
ing with &e wits and roisterers of the town, and experiment- 
ing with the commandments; until his exasperated father sent 
him off to a relative at Caen, with instructions to keqp the 
youtii practically in confinement. But his jailer fell in love 
with his wit, and soon gave him free rein. After imprisonment, 
now as later, came exile; his father sent him to The Hague with 
the French ambassador, requesting strict surveillance of the 
madcap boy; but Frangois at once feU in love with a little lady, 
“Pimpette," held breathless clandestine interviews with hii, 
and wrote to her passionate letters ending always with the re- 
frain, shall certainly love you forever." The affair was dis- 
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covered^ and he was sent home. He remembered Pimpette for 
several weeks. 

In 1715, proud of his twenty-one years, he went to Paris, 
Just in time to be in at the death of Louis XIV. Hie succeeding 
Louis being too young to govern France, much less Paris, the 
power fell into the hands of a regent; and during this quad- 
interregnum life ran riot in the capital of the world, and young 
Arouet ran with it. He soon achieved a reputadon as a bril- 
liant and reckless lad. When the Regent, for economy, sold 
half the horses that filled the royal stables, Frangois remarked 
how much more sensible it would have been to dismiss half 
the asses that filled the royal court. At last all the bri^t and 
nau^ty things whispered about Paris were fathered upon him; 
and it was his ill luck that these included two poems accusing 
the Regent of desiring to usurp the throne. The Regent raged; 
and meeting the youth in the park one day, said to him: "M. 
Arouet, I will wager that I can show you something that you 
have never seen before.” "Wbat is thatF* “The inside of the 
Bastille.” Arouet saw it the next day, April 16, 1717. 

While in the Basdlle he adopted, for some unknown reason, 
the pen-name of Voltaire,^^ and became a poet in earnest 
and at length. Before he had served eleven months he had 
written a long and not unworthy ^ic, the Henriade, telling 
the story of Henry of Navarre. Then the Regent, having dis- 
covered, perhaps, that he had imprisoned an innocent man, re- 
leased him and gave him a pension; whereupon Voltaire wrote 
thanking him for so taking care of his board, and begging per- 
mission hereafter to take care of his lodging himself. 

He passed now almost with a bound from the prison to the 
stage. His tragedy, CEdipe, was produced in 1718, and broke 
aH the records of Paris by running for forty-five consecutive 
nights. His old father, come to upbraid him, sat in a box, and 
csovered his joy by grumbling, at every hit, “Oh, the rascal! the 
rascal!” When the poet Fontenelle met Voltaire after the play 
and damned it with high praise, saying it was “too brilliant for 

thought it an anagram for A-r-^o-u-a-t I. j, (la fauna, the younger). 
But me name seems to have occurred among the family ^ Voltaire’s mother. 
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tragedy*** Voltaire replied, scoiling, *1 must re-read yoizr pae- 
torals.**^^ The youth was in no mood {or caution or for cour- 
tesy; had he not put into the play itself diese reckless lines?-* 

Ofir priesU ore not what sknple folk suppose; 

Their learning is but ow credidUy. (Act io, sc. 1); 

and into the moudi of Araspe this epoch-making challenge?-* 

Let us trust to oursdoest see dl trith our own eyes; 

Let these be our erodes, our tripods and our gods. (U, 5) 

The play netted Voltaire 4000 francs, whidi he proceeded 
to invest with a wisdom unheard of in literary men; 
all his tribulations he kept die art not merely of making g 
spacious income, but of putting it to wen^k; he req^teclied the 
classic adage that one must live before one can philosophissei 
In 1729 he bought up all the tickets in a poorly planned gov- 
ernment lottery, and made a large sum, much to the anger of 
the Government But as he became rich he became ever more 
generous; and a growing circle of proti^g^s gathered about hhn 
as he passed into the afternoon of life. 

It was well that he added an almost Hebraic subdety of 
finance to his Gallic devemess of pen; for his next play, 
Artemke, failed. Voltaire felt the failure keenly; every triumph 
sharpens the sting of later defeats. He was always painfully 
sensitive to public opiuion, and envied the animals because 
they do not know what people say of them. Fate added to his 
dramatic failure a bad case of smallpox; he cured himself by 
drinking 120 pints of lemonade, and somewhat less of physia 
When be came out of the diadow of death he found that his 
Henrtade had made him famous; he boasted, with reason, that 
he had made poetry the fashion. He was received and feted 
everywhere; the aristocracy caught him up and turned him 
into a polished man of the world, an unequalled master of con- 
versation, and the inheritor of the finest cultural tradition in 
Europe. 

For eight years he basked in the sunshine of the salons; and 

^^mobertson, 67. 
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tiben fortune turned away. Some of the aristocracy could not 
forget that this young man had no other title to place and hon- 
or than that of genius, and could not quite forgive him for the 
distinction. During a dinner at the Due de Sully s diateau, 
after Voltaire had held forth for some minutes with imabashed 
eloquence and wit, the Chevalier de Rohan asked, not sotto 
voce, **Who is the young man who talks so loudF* "My Lord," 
answered Voltaire quidcly, "he is one who does not carry a 
great name, but wins respect for the name he has." To answer 
the Chevalier at all was impertinence; to answer him unan- 
swerably was treason. The honorable Lord engaged a band of 
ruffians to assault Voltaire by nij^t, merely cautioning them, 
"Don't hit his head; something good may come out of that yet." 
The next day, at the theatre, Voltaire appeared, bandaged and 
limping, walked up to Rohan's box, and dballenged him to a 
du^ he went home and spent all day practising with the 
foils. But the noble Chevalier had no mind to be precipitated 
into heaven, or elsewhere by a mere genius; he appealed to his 
cousin, who was Minister of Police, to protect him. Voltaire 
was arrested, and found himself again in his old home, the 
Bastille, privileged once more to view the world from the in- 
side. He was almost immediately released, on condition that 
he go into exile in England. He went; but after being escorted 
to Dover he recrossed the Channel in disguise, burning to 
avenge himself. Warned that he bad been discxrvered, and was 
about to be arrested a third time, he took ship again, and rec- 
onciled himself to three years in En^and (1726-29). 

n. LONDON: LETTEBS ON THE ENGLISH 

He set to work with courage to master the new language. 
He was displeased to find that plague bad one syllable and 
ague two; he wished that plague w<^d take one-half dhie lan- 
guage, and ague the other haH. But soon he could read Eng- 
lish weU; and within a year he was master of the best English 
literature of the age. He was introduced to the literati by Lord 
BoHngbroke, and dined with one after another of them, even 
with the elusive and corrosive Dean Swift He pretended to 
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no pedigree, and a^ed none of otibers: when Ckmgreve spcdce 
of his own plays as trifles, and desired to be considered rather 
a gentleonan of leisure than an author, Voltaire said to 
diaiply, *If you had had the misfortune to be only a gentle- 
man Mice any other, I should never have come to see you.** 
What surprised him ivas the freedom with which BdUng* 
broke, Pop^ Addison, and Swift wrote whatever th^ pleased: 
here was a people that had opinions of its own; a people that 
had remade its religion, hanged its long, imported another, and 
built a parliament stronger than any ruler in Europe. There 
was no Bastille here, and no lettres de cachet by vidiich titled 
pensioners or royal idlers could send their untitled foes to jail 
without cause and without trial. Here were thirty r eligio ns, 
and not one priest. Here was the boldest sect of all, the Quak- 
ers, who astonished all Christendom by behaving like Chris- 
tians. Voltaire never to the end of his life ceased to wonder at 
them: in the DicHonnaire Phtlosophique he makes one of tibem 
say: **Our God, who has bidden us love our enemies and suffer 
e^^ without complaint, assuredly has no mind that we should 
cross the sea to go and cut the throats of our brothers because 
murderers in red dothes and hats two feet hi^ enlist dtiz^is 
by making a noise with two sticks on an ass*s skin.** 

It was an England, too, that throbbed with a virfle inteUeo- 
tual activity. Bacon's name was still in the air, and the induc- 
tive mode of approach was triumphing in every field. Hobbes 
(1588—1679) had carried out the sceptical spirit of the Re- 
naissance, and the practical spirit of his master, into so com- 
plete and outspoken a materialism as would have won him in 
France the honor of martyrdom for a fallacy. Locke (1682— 
1704) had written a masterpiece of psychological analy^ (the 
Essay on the Human Understanding, 1689), without any su- 
pernatural assumptions. Collins, Tyndal and other deists were 
reaffirming their faith in God while calling into question every 
other doctrine of the established dburch. Newton had fust 
died: Voltaire attended the funeral, and often recalled the im- 
pression made upon him by the national honcnrs awarded to 
this modest Englishman. **Not long ago," he writes, "a dis- 
tinguished company were discussing the trite and hivolous 
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questio]]* who was the greatest inaii,-~C®sar, Alexander, Tam- 
erlane, or Cromwell? Some one answered that without doubt 
it was Isaac Newton. And li^tly: for it is to him indio masters 
our minds by the force of truth, and not to those who enslave 
them by violence, that we owe our reverence.**^^ Voltaire be- 
came a patient and thorough student of Newton’s works, and 
was later the chief protagonist of Newton s views in France. 

One must marvel at the quickness with which Voltaire ab- 
sorbed almost all that England had to teadi him— its literature, 
its science, and its philosophy; he took aD these varied ele- 
ments, passed them through the fibre of French culture and the 
French spirit, and transmuted them into the gold of Gallic wit 
end eloquence. He recorded his impressions in Letters on the 
EngjUshg which he circulated in manuscript among his friends; 
he did not dare to print them, for they praised "perfidious Al- 
bion’* too highly to suit the taste of the royal censor. They con- 
trasted English political liberty and intellectual independence 
with French tyraimy and bandage,^^^ they condemned the idle 
aristocracy and the tithe-absarbing cslargy of France, with their 
perpetual recourse to the Bastille as the answer to every ques- 
tion and every doubt; they urged the middle classes to rise to 
their proper place in the state, as these classes had in England. 
Without quite knowing or intending it, these letters were the 
first cock’s crow of the Revolution. 

HI. CIREY; THE ROMANCES 

Nevertheless the Regent, not knowing of this chanticleer, 
sent Voltaire permission, in 1729, to return to France. Far five 
years Voltaire enjoyed again &at Parisian life whose wine 
flowed in his veins and whose spirit flowed from his pen. And 

on Ihe xfii; in Morley, 52. 

**DldeniC was jailed six montht lor fail Lettmr on lh« BUndf Bnffon, in 1751, 
WM made to xatract publidly his taadbingi on the anUqnity of die earth; Fraiet 
was sant to the Bastille for a oiitiaal inquiry into the otigliu of the royal power 
in S^ranoa; books continued to be bum^ offidally by the pnblio haiigmaw ♦fli 
1788, as also aftsr the Restoradan in 1815; in 1757 an eAct pionounoad die 
death penalty for any audior who should **attaek ndiidon,**— L e., call In ques- 
tion any dogma of the tradidonal laidL— Robertson, 73, 84, 105, 107; PeUissier, 
Voltaire PMto$oph 0 , Paris, 1908, p. 98; Budde^ History of CMlixaHon, New 
Tod^ 1913; VoL 1, pp. 589 f. 
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then some miscreant of a publisher* getting hold of the Letters 
an the English, turned tihem without the autkxr’s permissian 
into print* and sold them far and widei* to the horror of all 
good FVenohmen, including Voltaire. The Parliament of Paris 
at once ordered the book to be publidy burned as ^'scandalous* 
contrary to religion* to morals* and to respect for authority**; 
and Voltaire learned that he was again on the way to the Bas- 
tille. Like a good philosopher* he took to his heels—merely 
utilizing the occasion to elope with another inan*8 wife. 

The Marquise du Chatelet was twenty-ei^t; Voltaire* alas* 
was already forty. She was a remarkable woman: she had 
studied mathematics with the redoubtable Maupertuis* and 
then witih Ckiraut; die had written a learnedly annotated 
translation of Newton’s Principia; she was soon to receive 
higher rating than Voltaire m a contest for a prize offered by 
the French Academy for an essay on the physics of fire; in 
short she was precisely the kind of woman who never elopes. 
But the Marquis was so dull* and Voltaire was so interesting— 
**a creature lovable in every way,” she called him; “the finest 
ornament in France.”^^ He returned her love with fervent ad- 
miration; called her “a great man whose only fault was being a 
woman**; fanned from her* and from the large number of high- 
ly talent)^ women then in France* his oonvictioii of the native 
mental equality of the sexes;^^ and decided that her chateau at 
Ciiey was an admirable refuge &om the indement political 
weather of Paris. The Marquis was away with his regiment* 
whidl had long been his avenue of escape ficom mathematics; 
and he made no objection to the new an-angements. Because 
of the mariages de convenance whidi forced rich old men on 
young women who had little taste for senility but much hunger 
for romance* the morals of die day pennitt^ a lady to add a 
lover to her mhuige, if it were done wiffi a decent reject for 
the hypocrisies of mankind; and when she chose not merely a 
lover but a genius* all the world forgave her. 

Safaile-Baiivs, I* SKM). 

■TaUenlam. £07. GontrMt Voltaire*! **God created woman wOj to tame 
mankind** (L*In8ena* in Brnnancet, 309), with Meredith*! **Woman will be 
Uie last Cling eivSUzed by man** (OrdmA of Bidhatd Facorol, p. 1 ). Sodologiitl 
would aide with Voltaire. Mon ia woman*# loat domeaticaled anima l. 
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In the dhateau at Cirey they did not spend their time hilling 
and cooing. All tiie day was t^en up with study and research; 
Voltaire had an expensive laboratory equipped for wocfc in nat- 
ural adenoe; and for years the lovers rivaled each odier in die* 
covery and disquisition. They had many guests, but it was un- 
derated that these should entertain diemselves all day long, 
till siqpper at nine. After supper, occasionally, there were pri- 
vate theatricals; or Voltaire would read to the guests one of Us 
lively stories. Very soon Cirey became the Paris of the French 
min^ the aristooracy and the bourgeoisie Joined in tbe pil- 
grimage to taste Volt^e’s wine and wit, and see him act in bis 
own plays. He was happy to be the centre of this corrupt and 
briUiwt warl<h he took nothing too seriously, and for a while 
made ^‘Bke et faire rireT Us motto.^ Catherine of Russia 
called him "the divinity of gayety * Nature had not made 
118 a little hivolous,*' he said, ^we should be most wretdbed. It 
is because one can be frivolous that the majority do not hang 
themselves.’* There was nothing of the dyspeptic Carlyle about 
him. ^Dulce est desipere in loco,^ Woe to philosopbers who 
cannot ku^ away their wrinkles. I lodk upon solemnity as a 
diseasa"*® 

It was now that he began to write those deli^tful romances 
^Zadig, Candida, MicromSgas, Llngenu, Le Monde comme 0 
oa, etc.— which ^tve tibe Voltalrean spirit in purer form than 
anything else in his ninety-nine volumes. Th^ are not novels, 
but bumoresque-picaresque novelettes; the heroes are not per- 
sons but ideas, tibe villains are superstitions, and the evimts are 
fhou^ts. Some are meoce fmgments, like Vlngenu, wUdh is 
Rousseau before lean Jacques. A Huron TtidfAn comes to 
France with some returning eiqilorers; the first problem to 
which he gives rise is that of maldng hhn a Christian. An abb 6 
^ves him a copy of the New Testament, which the Huron 
likes so much that he soon ofEers himself not only for baptism 
but for dreumdsion as weD. *Tor,'* be says, T not find in 
the book that was put into my hands a single person who was 
not dreumdsed. It is therefore evident that I must make a 

****ro bmgii and to make langli.** 

Is sweet to be foolish on occasion.** 

^Letter to Frederick dm Great, July, 1737. 
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sacrifice to the Hebrew custom, and the sooner the better.** 
Hardly has this difficulty been smoothed over when he has 
trouble over confession; he asks where in the Gospel this is 
commanded, and is directed to a passage in the Epistle of St 
James: "Ckmfess your sins to one another.** He confesses; but 
when he had done he dragged the abb£ from the confessional 
chair, placed himself in the seat, and bade the abb6 confess in 
turn. “Come, my friend; it is said, *We must confess our sins to 
one another'; I have related my sins to you, and you shall not 
stir till you recount yours." He falls in love with Miss St. Yves, 
but is told that he cannot marry her because she has acted as 
godmodier at his baptism; he is very angry at tibis little trick 
of the fates, and threatens to get unbaptized. Having re- 
ceived permission to marry her, he is surprised to find that 
for marriage **notaries, priests, witnesses, contracts and dis- 
pensations are absolutely necessary. . . , TTou are then very 
great rogues, since so many precautions are required.’ " And 
so, as the story passes on from incident to incident, the con- 
tradictions between primitive and ecclesiastical Christianity 
are forced upon the stage; one misses the impartiality of the 
scholar and the leniency of the philosopher; but Voltaire had 
begun his war against superstition, and in war we demand 
impartiality and leniency only of our foes. 

MicromSgas is an imitation of Swift, but perhaps richer dian 
its model in cosmic imagination. The earth is visited by an 
inhabitant from Sirius; he is some 500,000 feet tall, as befits 
the citizen of so large a star. On his way through space he 
has picked up a gentleman from Saturn, who grieves because 
he is only a few thousand feet in hei^t. As they walk through 
the Mediterranean the Sirian wets his heels. He asks his com- 
rade how many senses the Satumians have and is told: **We 
have seventy-two, but we are daily complaining of the smaller 
number." “To what age do you commonly live?" “Alas, a mere 
trifle; . . . very few on our globe survive 15,000 years. Sp you 
see fhat in a manner we begin to die the very moment we are 
bom: our existence is no more than a i>omt, our duration an 
instant, and our globe an atom. Scarce do we begin to learn 
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a litde ^en death intervenes before we can profit by er- 
perience.**^ As they stand in tibe sea they up a sh^ as 
one mig^t pidc up some animalcule, (he Sirlan poises it 
on his thumb-nail, causing much commotion among the hu- 
man passengers. *The chaplains of the ship repeated ex- 
orcisms, the sailors swor^ and the philosophers fonned a sys- 
tem*' to explain this distmbance of the laws of gravity. Ihe 
Siiian hmds down like a darkening doud and addresses them: 

'X) ye Intelligent atoms, in whom the Supreme Being hath 
been pleased to manifest his omniscience a^ power, withont 
doubt your foys on this earth must be pure and exquisite; for 
being unencumbered with matter, aid— to all appearance— 
litde else than sonL you must spend your lives In the delights 
of pleasure and reflection, which are the true enjoyments of a 
perfect spirit Tme happiness I have nowhere found; but 
certainly here it dwdls." 

**We have matter enough,** answered one of the philoso- 
phers, ‘Xo do abundance of mischief. . . . You must know, for 
example, that at this very moment while I am speaking, there 
axe 100,000 animals of our own species, covert with hats, 
daying an equal number of their f eUow-creatures, who wear 
turbam; at least they ore either slaying or being slain; and 
tills has usually been the case all over the earth from time 
-* * 

**Mi8creant8r cried the Indignant Sirian; *1 have a good 
mind to take two or three steps, and trample the whole nest d 
such ridiculous assassins under my feet** 

*Don*t give yourself the trouble,** replied tibe philosopher; 
**tiiey are indu^ous enough in securing their own destruo- 
tion. At the end of ten years the hundredth part of ^ese 
wretches will not survive. . . . Besides, the punishment diould 
not be inflicted upon them, but upon th^e sedentary and 
slothful barbarians who, from their palaces, give ordm for 
murdering a million of mezi, and th^ solemnly thwnlc God 
lor tiieir saccess.*’^^ 

339; ef. Shaw's Back to Methtuelah. One ot Ae most fianoas 
of Shaw's bon mote has its piototype in Voltaire*8 Memnon (ho FhUooophor, 
who sagrt, an ainid Ciat oar little terraqueous globe is Uie nad«hoase of 
those hundred tihodtand millions of worlds of which yonr lordship does me the 
honor to speak."— IM., 304. 
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Nest to Candide, which belongs to a kter period of Voh 
take’s life» the best of these tales is Zad^, Zadig was a Babylo- 
nian philosopher, **as wise as it is possible for men to be; . . • 
he knew as much of metaphysics as harii ever been known in 
any age,— that is, little or nothing at alL” “Jealousy made him 
imagine that he was in love with Semka “ In defending her 
against robbers he was wounded in the left eya 

A messenger was despatched to Memphis for die great 
Egyptian physician Hermes, who came with a numerous 
retinue. He visited Zadig, and declared that the patient would 
lose his eye. He even foretold the day and hour vdien this 
fatal event would happen. “Had it be^ the right eye,** said 
he, “£ could easily have cured it; but the wounds of the left 
eye are incurable.** All Babylon lamented the fate of Zadig, 
and admired the profound k^wledge of Hermes. In two days 
the abscess broke of its own accord, and Zadig was perfectly 
cured. Heimes wrote a book to prove that it ought not to 
have healed. Zadig did not read 

He hurried, instead, to Semka, only to find that upon hear- 
ing Hermes’ first report she had betrothed hmelF to another 
man, having, she said, “an unconquerable aversion to one-eyed 
men.” Zadig thereupon married a peasant woman, hoping to 
find in her the virtues which bad been missing in the court 
lady Semka. To make sure of the fidelity of his wife, he ar- 
ranged with a friend that he, Zadig, should pretend to die, 
and that the friend should make love to the wife an hour later. 
So Zadig had himself pronounced dead, end lay in the cofiOn 
while his friend first commiserated and then congratulated 
the widow, and at last proposed immediate marriage to h^. 
She made a brief resistance; and then» “protesting would 
ne’er consent, consented.” Z^dig rose from the dead and fled 
into the woods to console himself with the beauty of nature. 

Having become a very wise man, he was made vkder to the 
Iriug j to whose realm be brought prosperity, justice, and peace. 
But the queen fell in love with him; and &e king, perceiving 
it, “began to be troubled. . . . He particularly remarked that 
the queen’s shoes were blue, and that 2^dig’s shoes were blue; 

•Ibid., 40 f. 
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tibat his wife's ribbons were ydQow, and that Zadig^s bonnet 
was ydlow." He resolved to poison them both; but the queen 
discovered the plot, and sent a note to Zadig: "Fly, I confure 
thee, by our mutual love and our yellow ribbonr Zadig again 
fled into the woods. 

He then represented to himself the human species, as it really 
Is, as a par^ of insects devouring one anoth» on a little atom 
of day. This true Image seemed to annihilate his mMortnnes, 
by making him sensible of the nothingness oi his own being 
a^ that cH Babylon. His soul launched into Infinity; and de- 
tadied from the senses, contemplated the immutable order of 
the universe. But when, afterwsurds, returning to himself, • • • 
he considered that the Queen had perhaps died for him, the 
iiniveise vanished from sight 

Passing out of Babylon he saw a man cruelly beating a wom- 
an; be responded to her cries for help, fought the man, and at 
las^ to save himself, struck a blow which killed his enemy. 
Thereupon he turned to the kdy and asked, "What further, 
madam, wouldst thou have me do for thee?" "Die, villaini for 
thou hast killed my lov^. Oh, that 1 were able to tear out thy 
heartr 

Zadig was shortly afterward captured and enslaved; but he 
taught his master philosophy, and became his trusted counsel- 
lor. Through his advice the practice of suttee (by whidh a 
widow had herself buried with her husband) was atelished by 
a law which required that before such martyrdom the widow 
riiould spend an hour alone wirii a handsome man. Sent on a 
mission to the King of Serendib, 2kdig tau^t him that an 
honest minister could best be found by choosing the lightest 
dancer among the applicants: he bad the vestibule of 
dance hall fi[lled with loose valuables, easily stolen, and ai^ 
ranged that each candidate riiould pass through the vestibule 
alone and unwatched; when they had all entered, they were 
asked to dance. "Never had dancers performed more unwill- 
ingly or wirii less grace. Their heads were down, their backs 
bent, their hands pressed to their sides."— And so the story 
rushes on. We can imagine those evenings at Cirey! 
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Those who coiild not come to him wrote to him. In 1736 
began his correspondence with Frederick, then Prince, and not 
yet Great. Frederick's first letter was like that of a boy to a 
king; its lavish flattery gives us an inkling of the reputation 
which Voltaire—though he had not yet written any of his mas> 
terpieces~had already won. It proclaims Voltaire as “the 
greatest man of France, and a mortal who does honor to lan- 
guage. ... I count it one of the greatest honors of my life to be 
bom the contemporary of a man of such distinguished attain- 
ments as yours ... It is not given to every one to make the 
mind laugh"; and “what pleasures can surpass those of the 
mind?"*® Frederick was a free-thinker, who looked upon dog- 
mas as a king looks upon subjects; and Voltaire had great 
hopes that on the throne Frederick would make the Enlighten- 
ment fashionable, while he himself, perhaps, might play Plato 
to Frederick’s Dionysius. When Frederick demurred to the 
flattery with which Voltaire answered his own, Voltaire re- 
plied: “A prince who writes against flattery is as singular as a 
pope who writes against infallibility." Frederick sent him a 
copy of the Anti-Machiavel, in which the prince spoke very 
beautifully of the iniquity of war, and of the duty of a king to 
preserve peace; Voltaire wept tears of joy over this royal paci- 
fist. A few months later Frederick, made king, invaded Silesia 
and plunged Europe into a generation of bloodshed. 

In 1745 the poet and his mathematician went to Paris, when 
Voltaire became a candidate for membership in the French 
Academy. To achieve this quite superfluous distinction he 
called himself a good Catholic, complimented some powerful 
Jesuits, lied inexhaustibly, and in general behaved as most of 
us do in such cases. He failed; but a year later he succeeded, 
and delivered a reception address which is one of the classics 
of the literature of France. For a while he lingered in Paris, 
flitting from salon to salon, and producing play after play. 
From CEdipe at eighteen to Ir^ne at eighty-three he wrote a 


"In Sainte-Beuve, i, 212-215. 
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long series of dramas, some of them failures, most of them 
successes. In 1730 Brutus failed, and in 1732 Etiphyle failed; 
his friends urged him to abandon the drama; but in the same 
year he produced Zaire, which became his greatest success. 
Mahomet followed in 1741, Mirope in 1743, Semtramis in 
1748, and Tancrdde in 1760. 

Meanwhile tragedy and comedy had entered his own life. 
After fifte^ years, his love for Mme. du Chatelet had some- 
what thinned; diey had even ceased to quaireL In 1748 the 
Marquise fell in love with the handsome young Maxqcds da 
Saint-Lambert When Voltaire discovered it he rag^; but 
when Saint-Lambert asked his forgiveness he melted into a 
benediction. He had reached the crest of life now, and began 
to see death in the distance: he could not take it ill that youth 
should be served. “Such are women," he said philosophically 
(forgetting that there are such men too) : “1 di^laced Riche- 
lieu, Saint-Lambert turns me out! That is the order of things; 
one nail drives out another; so goes the world."®® He wrote a 
pretty stanza to the third naR: 

Saifit-Lamberi, U is aU for thee 
The flower grows; 

The resets thorns are aU for me; 

For thee the rose. 

Then, in 1749, came the death of Mme. du Chatelet in 
childbirth. It was characteristic of the age that her husband 
and Voltaire and Saint-Lambert should meet at her death-bed 
with not one word of reproach, and indeed made friends by 
their common loss. 

Voltaire tried to forget his bereavement in woric; for a time 
he busied himself with his Siicle de Louis XIV; but what res- 
cued him from despondency was tiie opportune renewal of 
Frederick's invitation to come to his court at Potsdam. An in- 
vitation accompanied by 3000 francs for traveling expenses 
was irresistible* Voltaire left for Berlm in 1750. 

It soothed him to find himself assigned to a splendid suite in 
Frederick’s palace, and accepted on equal terms by the most 

Salnte-Beave. i, 211. 
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powerful monarch of the age. At first his letters were full of 
satisfaction: writing on July 24 to d'Argental he describes Pots* 
dam— "*150,000 soldiecs; • • • opera, comedy, philosqphy, po- 
etry, grandeur and graces, grenadiers and muses, trumpets ^od 
violins, the suppers of Plato, society and liberty,— who would 
believe itP Yet it is very true.” Years b^ore, he had written: 
""M on Dieu! • • . what a delightful life it would be to lodge wldi 
three or four men of letters with talents and no Jedous/* 
(what ImaginationI), "to love one another, live quiedy, culti* 
vate one^s art, talk of it, enli^ten ourselves mutually!— 1 pic- 
ture to myself that I s^ll some day live in this li^ Para- 
dise.”®i And here it was! 

Voltaire avoided the state dinners: he could not bear to be 
surrounded with bristling generals; he reserved himself for the 
private suppers to whidii Frederidc, later in the evening, would 
invite a small inner circle of literary friends; for this greatest 
prince of his age yearned to be a poet and a philosopher. The 
conversation at diese suppers was always in French; Voltaire 
tried to learn German, but gave it up after nearly choking; and 
wished the Germans had more wit and fewer consonants.®^ 
One who heard the conversation said diat it was better than 
the most interesting and best-written book in die world. They 
talked about evenrthing, and said what they thou^t Fred- 
erick’s wit was almost as sharp as Voltaire’s; and only Voltaire 
dared to answer him, with that finesse which could kffl without 
giving offense. "One thinks boldly, one is free here," wrote 
Voltaire foyfuUy. Frederick "scratches with one hand, but 
caresses with the other. ... I am crossed in nothing ... I find 
a port after fifty years of storm. I find the protection of a king, 
the conversation of a philosopher, the charms of an agreeable 
man, united in one who for sixteen years consoled me in mis- 
fortune and sheltered me from my enemies. If one can be cer- 
tain of anything it Is of the character of the King of Prussia."®® 
However . • • 

In Novemb^ of this same year Voltaire thought he would 
improve his finances by investing in Saxon bonds, despite 

•^IbkL, u 193. 

Midn CtirrenU, i, 3. 
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Frederidk^s prohibition of such investments. The bonds rose, 
and Voltaire profited; but his agent* Hirsch, tried to blackmail 
him by threatening to publish the transaction. Voltaire **8prang 
at his throat and sent him sprawling.'" Frederick learned of 
the affair and fell into a royal ragp. *1 shall want him at the 
most anoriier year," he said to La Mettrie; "one squeezes the 
orange and thiows away the rind." La Mettrie, perhaps anx> 
ions to disperse his rivals, took care to report tihis to Voltaire. 
The suppers were resum^ "but," wrote Voltaire, "the orange 
find haunts my dreams. . . . The man who fell from the top of 
a steeple, and finding the falling throu^ the air soft, said, 
^Good, provided it lasts,' was not a little as I am." 

He half desired a break; for he was as homesick as only a 
Frendunan can be. The decisive trifle came in 1752. Mau- 
pertuis, the great mathematician whom Frederick had im- 
puted from France with so many othm in an attempt to 
arouse the German mind by direct contact witib the ^Thili^t- 
enment," quarreled with a subordinate mathematician, Koenig, 
over an interpretation of Newton. Frederick entered into the 
dispute on the side of Maupertuis; and Voltaire, who had more 
courage than caution, entmd it on the side of Koenig. "Un- 
huddly for me," he wrote to Mme. Denis, "1 am also an author, 
and in the opposite camp to die King. I have no sceptre, but 
1 have a pen." About the same time Frederick was writing to 
his sister: "The devil is incarnate in my men of letters; there is 
no doing anything with them. These fellows have no intelli- 
gence except for society. ... It must be a consolation to ani- 
mals to see that people with minds are often no better than 
It was now that Voltaire wrote against Maupertuis his 
famous "Diatribe of Dr. Akakia." He read it to Frederick, who 
lauded all night over it, but begged Voltaire not to publish it. 
Voltaire seem^ to acquiesce; but the truth was diat die thing 
was already sent to the printer, and the author could not bring 
himself to practise infanticide on the progeny of his pen. When 
It appeared Frederick burst into flame, and Voltaire fled from 
the conflagration. 

At Fra^ort, though in territory quite outside Frederick's 

**in Sainte-Benve, i, 218. 
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jurisdicticm, he was overtaken and arrested by the Kln^s 
agents, and told that he could not go on until he sunendeied 
Frederick's poem, the PaUadkim, which had not been adapted 
for pcdite society, and out-Pucelled Voltaire's Puce^le 
But the terrible manuscript was in a trunk which had been lost 
on the way; and for wecfa, till it came, Voltaire was k^ al- 
most in prisoiL A book-s^er to whom he owed somirthing 
tfaou^t it an opportune moment to come and press for the 
payment of his bffl; Voltaire, furious, gave him a blow on the 
ear; whereupon Voltaire's secretary, Collini, ofitored comfort 
to man by painting out, "Sir, you have lecdved a box on 
the ear from one of the greatest men in the world*"*® 

Freed at last; he was about to cross the frontier into France^ 
when word came diat he was exiled. The hunted old soul hard- 
ly knew where to tom; for a time he drought of going to Penn- 
sylvania-one may In^gine his desperation. He ^ent the 
March of 1754 seeking "an agreeable tomb" in the nei^bor- 
hood of Geneva, safe brom the rival autocrats of Paris and Ber- 
lin; at last he bou^t an old estate called Les DiUces; setded 
down to cultivate his garden and regain his healdi; and when 
his life seemed to be ebbing away into senility, entered upon 
the period of his noblest and greatest work. 

V. LES DEUCES: THE ESSAY ON MORALS 

What was the cause of his new exile? That he had published 
in Berlin "the most ambitious, die most voluminous, the most 
characteristic, and the most daring of his works."** Its tide was 
no sywftll part of it: Essai sur les moeurs et Tesprit des NaHons, 
et sur les ptincipaux faits de Vhistoire depuis Charlemagne 
jusqiYd Louia XIII— an Essay on the Morals and the Spirit of 
the Nations from Charlemagne to Louis XIIL He had begun 
it at Cirey for Mme. du Chatelet, spurred on to the task by h«r 
denundation of history as she is writ 

It is "an old almanac," she had said. "What does it matter 
to me, a Frenchwoman living on my estate, to know that Egil 
succe^ed Haquin in Sweden, and that Ottoman was the son 

■•Moricjr, 146. 
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of QrtognilP I have read viddi pleasure the history of the 
Greeks and the Romans; they ^ered me certain pictures 
which attracted me. But 1 have never yet been able to finish 
any long history of our modem nations. I can see scarcely 
anything in them but confusion; a host of minute events with- 
out connection or sequence, a thousand battles which settled 
nothing. I renounce a study which overwhelms the mind 
without illuminating it” 

Voltaire had agreed; he had made his Ingenu say, "History 
Is nothing more than a picture of crimes and misfortunes”; and 
he was to write to Horace Walpole (July 15, 1768) : “Truly 
the history of the Yorkists and LancasMans, and many others. 
Is much l&e reading the history of highway robbers.” But he 
had expressed to Mme. du Chatelet the hope that a way out 
mi^t lie in applying philosophy to history, and endeavoring 
to tracei, beneath the flux of political events, the history of the 
human mind.^^ “Only philosophers riiould write history,” he 
said.^ ^ all nations, Ustory is disfigured by fable, till at last 
phflosqphy comes to enlighten man; and whan it does finally 
antve In the midst of this darkness, it finds the human mind so 
Winded centuries of error, that it can hardly undeceive it; 
It finds ceremonies, facts and monuments, heaped up to prove 
lies.”®* Tfflstory,” he concludes, “is after all nothing but a pack 
of tricks which we play upon the dead”;^® we transform the 
past to suit our wishes for the future, and in the upshot *his- 
tory proves that an 3 rthing can be proved by history.” 

He worked like a miner to find in this “Mississippi of false- 
hoods”^^ the grains of truth about the real history of mankind. 
Year after year he gave himself to preparatory studies: a His- 
tary of Russia, a History of Charles XII, The Age of Louis 
XIV, and The Age of Louis XIII; and thmu^ these tasks he 
developed in himself that unflagging intellectual conscience 
which enslaves a man to make a genius. “The Jesuit P^re 
Daniel, who produced a History of France, had placed before 

•Ulobertscm, 23; Morley, 215; TaUenlyre, VoUatn 4n BU Letten, Now Toxic, 
1919, p. 222, 
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bim in the Royal library of Paris 1200 volumes of documents 
and manuscripts; spmit an hour or so looking diroa^ diem; 
and tlien, turning to Fadier Toumemine, the former teacher of 
Voltaire^ dismissed the matter by declaring that all this mate- 
rial was Siseless old pax>er whidi he had no need of for the 
purpose of writing history/ Not so Voltaire: he read 
evorydiing on his subject that he could lay his hands on; he 
pored over hundreds of volumes of memoirs; he wrote hun- 
dreds of letters to survivors of f^ous events; and even after 
publishing his works he continued to study, and improved 
every edition. 

But this gathering of material was only preparatory; what 
was needed was a new method of selection and arrangement 
Mere facts would not do-even if, as so seldom happens* they 
were facts. **Details that lead to nothing are to hi^ory what 
baggage is to an army, impedimenta; we must look at things 
in the krg^ for the very reason that the human mind is so 
small, and sinks under the weight of minutiae.**^ ^acbT 
should be collected by annalists and arranged in some kind of 
historical dictionary where one might find them at need, as 
one finds words. V^t Voltaire sought was a unifying princi- 
ple by which the whole history of civilization in Europe could 
be woven cm cme thread; and be was convinced that this 
riuead was the history of cmlture. He was resolved that his 
history riiould deal not with kings but with movements, forces, 
and masses; not with nations but with the human race; not 
widi wars but with the march of the human mincL *13atdes 
and revolutions are foe smallest part c^ foe plan; squadrons 
and battalicms cxmqueiing or being conquer^ towns taken 
and retaken, are common to aU history. • . . Take away foe arts 
and foe progress of foe mind, and you will find nofoin^^ in 
any age ^remarkable enough to attract the attrition of pos- 
terity.**^ *T wifo to w r i te a history not of wars, but of society; 
and to ascertain how men lived in the interior of their families, 
and what were foe arts which they commonly cultivated. • . • 
My object is the history of the human mind, and not a mere 

^mrandei. Frotifoif VoUaIre, 

Morlesr» 275. 
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detail of petty facts; nor am I concerned with the history of 
great lords • • • ; but 1 v^ant to know what were the steps by 
which men passed from barbarism to civilization.’*^ This re- 
jection of Kings from history was part of that democratic up- 
rising which at last rejected them from government; the Essai 
siff les Mosufs began the dethronment of the Bourbons. 

And so he produced the first philosophy of history— the first 
systematic attempt to trace the streams of natural causation in 
^ development of the European mind; it was to be expected 
that such an experiment should follow upon the abandonment 
of svqpematural explanations: history could not come into its 
own until theology gave way. According to Buckle, Voltaire’s 
book laid the basis of modem historical sdence; Gibbon, Nie- 
buhr, Budde and Grote were his grateful debtors and follow- 
ers; be was the cajmt Nili of them all, and is still unsurpassed 
in fhe field which he first explored. 

But why did his greatest book bring him exile? Because, by 
telling the tmfh, it offended everybody. It especially enraged 
the dergy by taking the view later developed by Gibbon, Aat 
the rapid conquest of paganism by Christianity had di^te- 
giated Rome from with^ and prepared it to fall an easy victim 
to the invading and immigrating barbarians. It enrag^ them 
farther by giving much less space than usual to Judea and 
Christendom, and by speaking of China, India and Persia, and 
of theb faiths, with the impartiality of a Martian; in this new 
perspective a vast and novel world was revealed; every dogma 
&ded into relativity; the endless East took on something of the 
proportions given it by geography; Europe suddmdy became 
conscious of itself as the experimental peninsula of a continent 
and a culture greater than its own. How could it forgive a Eu- 
ropean for so unpatriotic a revelation? The King decreed that 
tihis Frenchman who dared to think of himself as a man first 
and a Frenchman afterward should never put foot upon the 
sofl of France again. 

^ Budde, Hittory of CivOixaMon, 1, 580. 
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Lea D£Uee$ bad been a temporary borne, a centre from 
which Vbltaixe mig^t prospect to find a shdter ot mote prana- 
nence. He found it in 1758 at Femey» just inside foe Swiss 
line near France; here he would be secure from foe Fnench 
power, and yet near to French refuge if foe Swiss Govraounent 
should trouble him. This last dbange ended his Wanderlahre. 
His fitful runnings to and fro had not been all foe xesidt of 
nervous restlessness; they had refiected, too, his ubiquitous in- 
security from persecution; only at sixty>four did he find a 
house that could be also his home. There is a passage at foe 
end of one of his tales, "The Travels of Scarmentado,** whidi 
almost applies to its author: "As I had now seen all that was 
rare or bMutiful on earth, I resolved for the future to see noth- 
ing but my own home; I took a wife, and soon suspected that 
she deceived but notwithstanding this doubt I stfll found 
that of aB conditions of life tiiis was much foe happiest** He 
had no wife, but he had a niece—which is better for a mao of 
genius. "We never hear of his wishing to be in Paris. . • • There 
can be no doubt that this wise esdle prolonged his days.**^ 

He was happy in his garden, planting fruit trees which he 
did not mq>eot to see fiouiish in hfr lifetime. When an admirer 
praised foe work he had done for posterity he answered, "Yes^ 
I have planted 4000 trees." He had a Idnd word for every^ 
body, but could be forced to sharper speech. One day he ask^ 
a visitor whence he came. "From Mr. Hallex^s." "He is a great 
man," said Voltaire; "a great poet, a great naturalist, a great 
philosopher, almost a universal genius." *What you say, sir, is 
foe more admirable, as Mr. HaBer does not do you foe same 
justice." "Ah," said Voltaire, "perhaps we are both mistaken.’*^^ 
Femey now became foe inteUectual capital of foe wmid; 
every learned man or enlightened ruler of foe day paid his 
court eifoer in person or by correspondence. Here came scep- 
tical priests, liberal aristocrats, and learned ladies; here came 
Gibbon and BosweB from England; here came d’Alembert^ 

239 . 
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Helvedus, and the other rebels of the Enlightemnent; and 
OQfimtless others. At last the entertainment of this endless 
stream of visitors xnroved too espensive even for Voltaire; he 
oom^lained that he was becoming the hotd-keeper for all £u- 
To one acquaintance who announced that he had come 
to Stay for six weeks* Voltaire said; ^*What is the dffierenoe 
betwem you and Don Quixote? He mistook inns for chateaux* 
end yon mistake this c^teau for an inn.** "God preserve me 
from my hiends*** he conduded; "1 will take care of my 
enemies myself.** 

Add to diis perpetual hospitality* the largest coirespondence 
the world has ever seen, and the most brOliant. Letters came 
from all sorts and conditions of men: a burgomaster wrote 
from Germany asking *‘in confidence whether there is a God 
or not*** and begging Voltaire to answer by return post,^^ 
Gustavus III of Sweden was elated by the thou^^t that Vol- 
taire sometimes glanced at the North, and told him that this 
was their greatest encouragement to do their best up there; 
Ghiistian VII of Denmark apologized for not establishing at 
once all reforms; Catherine U of Russia sent hfan beautiful 
presents* wrote frequently* and hoped he would not consider 
her importunate. Even Frederick* after a year of doldrums, 
letumed to the fold, and resumed his correspondence with the 
Kingof Femey. 

"You have done me great wrongs,** he wrote. *1 have for- 
given them all, and 1 even wish to forget diem. But if you had 
not had to do with a madman in love with your noble genius* 
you would not have gotten off so welL ... Do you want sweet 
thingi? Very well; I will tell you some truths. 1 esteem in 3 rou 
die finest genius that the ages have home; I admire your poetry* 

I love your prose. , , . Never has an author before you had a 
tact so keen* a taste so sure and delicate. You are charming in 
oonvessadon; you know how to amuse and instruct at the same 
t fane . You axe the most seductive being that I know* capable of 
makin g youiseif loved by all die worid when yon You 

have sudb graces of mind that you can offend and yet at the 
same time deserve the indulgence of diose who know you. In 
short* you would be perfect if you were not a man.**te 

"UoAvy, 335. 
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Who wofuld have expected so gay a host to become the ex- 
ponent of pessimism? In youths as a revdier in Paris's salons, 
he had seen the sunnier side of Ufe, despke the Bastille; and 
yet even in those careless days he had rebeilled against the un- 
natural optimism to which Leibnitz had given currency. To an 
ardent young man who had attacked him in print, and had 
contended with Leibnitz that this is best of all possible 
worlds,** Voltaire wrote, am pleased to hear, sir, tLit you 
have written a little book against me. You do me too much 
honor. . . . When you have shown, in verse or otherwise, why 
so many men cut their throats in the best of all possible world^ 
I shall be exceedingly obliged to you. I await your arguments, 
your verses, and your abuse; and assure you bcm die bottom 
of my heart that neither of us knows an3rdiing about the mat- 
ter. I have the honor to be,” etc. 

Persecution and disillusionment had worn down his faith in 
life; and his experiences at Berlin and Frankfort had taken the 
edge from his hope. But both faith and hope suffered most 
when, in November, 1755, came the news of the awful earth- 
quake at Lisbon, in which 30,000 people had been killed. The 
quake had come on All Saints* Day; the churches had been 
crowded with worshippers; and death, finding its enemies in 
dose formation, had reaped a rich harvest Voltaire was 
shocked into seriousness and raged when he heard that the 
French dergy were explaining the disaster as a punidiment for 
the sins of the x>eople of Lisbon. He broke forth in a passionate 
poem in which he gave vigorous expression to the old dilem- 
ma: Either God can prevent evil and he will not; or he wishes 
to prevent it and he cannot. He was not satisfied with Spi- 
noza's answer that good and evU are human terms, inapplicable 
to the universe, and that our tragedies are trivial things in the 
penqiective of eternity. 

I am a imny part of the great whole. 

Yes; but aU animals condemned to Uoe, 

AU sentient things, bom by the same stem law, 

St^er like me, and like me also die. 

The vulture fastens on his Hmid prey. 

And stabs with bloody beak the quivering Umhs: 
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Alt 9 toeQ, U seem, for iL But In a whUe 
An eagle tears the otdture into shreds; 

The e^gfo la transfixed by shafts of man; 

The man, prone in the dust of battlefields. 

Minting his blood with dying feUow men. 

Becomes in turn the food of raoenous birds. 

Thus the whole world in every member groans, 

AU bom for torment and for mututd dedh. 

And o^er this ghasdy chaos you would say 
The dlsofeoAmake up the good of aB! 

What hlessednesst And as, wUh quMng voice. 

Mortal and pitiful ye cry, **AJTs wdl,** 

The universe belies you, and your heart 
Befutes a hundred times your ndruTs corufeit. • • • 

What is the verdict of the vastest mind? 

SUence: the book of fate is closed to us. 

Man is a stranger to his own research; 

He knows not whence he comes, nor whither goes. 
Tormented atoms in a bed of mud. 

Devoured by death, a mockery of fate; 

Bui thinking atoms, whose far-seeing eyes. 

Guided by thoughts, have measured the faint stars. 

Our being mingles with the infinite; 

Ourselves we never see, or come to know. 

This world, this theatre of pride and wrong. 

Swarms with sick fools who talk of happiness. • • • 

Once did I sing, in less lugubrious tone. 

The sunny ways of pleasure's general nde; 

The times have charged, and, taught by growing age. 

And sharing of the fradty of mankind. 

Seeking a light amid the deepening gloom, 

I can but suffer, and wiU not repine.^^ 

A few months later flie Seven Years* War broke out; Vol- 
taire looked upon it as madness and suidde^ devastation 
of Europe to settle whether England or Fiance win 

••a few acres of snow** in Canada. On the top of tibis came a 
public reply, by Jean Jacques Rousseau, to tihe poem on Lis- 
bon. Man hims^ was to be blamed for the disaster, said 
Rousseau; if we lived out in the fields, and not in the towns, 

•^Sslscted Works of VoUabrei London, 1911; pp. 3^ 
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we shoold not be killed on so large a scale; if we lived under 
the sky, and not in houses, houses would not fall upon us. 
Voltaire was amazed at the popularity won by 6iis profound 
theodicy; and angry .that his name shc^d be cogged into the 
dust by such a Quixote, he turned upon Rousseau ^that most 
terrible of all the intellectual weapons ever widded by man, 
the mockery of Voltaire.'^i In tiiree days, in 1751, he wrote 
Candide. 

Never was pessimism so gaily argued; never was man made 
to lau^ so heartily while learning that this is a world of woe. 
And seldmn has a story been told with such simple and hid- 
den art; it is pure narrative and dialogue; no desoriptioDs pad 
it out; and the action is riotously raxd^ *ln Voltaire’s fingers,” 
said Anatole France, pen runs and laughs.”^^ It is per- 
haps the finest short story in all literature. 

Candide, as his name indicates, is a simple and honest lad, 
son of the great Baron of Thunder-Ten-Tiocldi of Westphalia, 
and pupfl of the learned Pangloss. 

Pangioss was professor of metapl^^oothrelogloocosmoni* 
gology. . • . *Tt is demonstrable,’* said h^ *tfaat all Is neoessaiily 
for the best end. Observe diat the nose has been formed to bear 
spectacles . . . legs were visibly designed for stockings . • • 
stones were designed to constract castles . • . pigs were made 
so that we mi^t have pork all the year round. Consequently, 
foey who assert that all is weU have said a fodirii diing; tb^ 
shcmld have said all is for die best” 

While Pangloss is discoursing, the castle is attacked by the 
Bulgarian army, and Candide is captured and tamed into a 
soldier. 


He was made to wheel about to the ri^^t and to the leftf 
to draw his rammer, to return his rammer, to present to fire, 
to ... He resolved, one fine day in spring, to go for a 

walk, marching straight before him, believing that it was a 
piiivilegB of the human as weU as the animal species to make 
use of their legs as they pleased. He had advanc^ two leagues 

nralleiityn. 231. 

•Untxod. to Candide^ Modem Librazy edition. 
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when he was overtaken by four heroes six feet tall, who 
bound a«d caxricNl h^Tn to a dungeon. He was asked whidi 
he would like the best, to be udiipped six and thirty times 
ffitym gh all the regiment, or to receive at once two balls of 
lead in his brain. He va^y sdd ^t human will Is bee, and 
tibat he diose the one nor the other. He was forced to 

make a choice; he determined, in virtue of diat gift of God 
called liberty^, to nm the gauntlet six-and-thiity ti me s. He 
bore diis twice.*^ 

Candide escapes, takes passage to Lisbon, and on board 
ship meets Professor Panglcxis. who tells how the Baron and 
Baroness were murdered and the castle destroyed. **A]1 diis»”* 
he concludes. *Vas indispensable; for private misfortune makes 
the general good, so the more private misfortunes fheie 
are. the greater is the general good.** They arrive in Lisbon 
Just in time to be cau^t in the earthquake. After it is over 
they tdH eadh otber their adventures and sufferings; where- 
upon an old servant assures them that their misfortunes are as 
nothing compared with her own. hundred times I was on 
the point of killing myself, but 1 loved life. This ridiculous 
foible is perhaps one of our most fatal characteristics; for is 
there anything more absurd than to vidsh to carry conl^uaHy 
a burden which one can always throw down?^ 0^. as another 
dbaracter eqgiresses it. '‘AH diings considered, the life of a 
gondolier is preferable to diat of a doge; but I believe the 
difference is so trifling that it is not wortibi the trouble of 
examining."’ 

Candide. fleeing from the Inquisition, goes to Paraguay; 
**(here the Jesuit Fathers possess all. and the people noAing; 
it is a masterpiece of reason and Justice.** In a Dutch colony 
he comes xrpm a Negro wiA one hand, one leg. and a rag to 
clothing. **^60 we work at Ae sugar canes.** Ae slave ex- 
plains. *'and Ae mill snatches hold of a finger. Aey cut off 
a hand; and when we try to run away. Aey cut dBF a • . • 
This is Ae price at which you eat sugar in Europe.”* CanAde 
finds much loose gold in Ae unexplored interior; he returns to 
Ae coast and him a vessel to take him to France; but Ae 


Candide, p. 7. 
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skipper sails off with the gold and leaves Candida philoso- 
phhring on the wharf. With what little remaios to him. Can- 
dide puxdbases a passage on a ship bound for Bordeaux; and 
on board strikes up a conversation widi an old sage, Martin. 

**Do you beUeve,** said Candide, "that men have always mas- 
sacred one another as they do t^y, that they have always 
been liars, cheats, traiton, ingrates, brigands, idiots, tibieves;, 
soonndrels, gluttons, drunkards, ndlseis, envious, ambitious, 
bloody-minded, calumniators, debauchees, fanatics, hypo- 
crites and foolsP** 

"Do you believe," said Martin, "diat hawks have always 
eaten pigeons when they have found them?" 

"Without doubt," said Candide. 

"Well, then," said Martin, "if hawks have always bad the 
same character, why should you imagine that men have 
(hanged theirs?" 

"OhI" said Candide, "there is a vast deal of difference^ for 
free will—" 

And reasoning thus they arrived at BQrdeaux.i^ 

We cannot follow Candide through the rest of his adven- 
tures, which form a rollicking commentary on the difiBculties 
of medieval theology and Leibnitrdan optimism. After suffer- 
ing a variety of evils among a variety of men, Candide settles 
down as a farmer in Turkey; and die story ends with a final 
dialogue between master and pupil; 

Pangloss sometimes said to Candide; 

"There is a concatenation of events fa this best of all pos- 
sible worlds; for if you had not been kicked out of a ma^iifi- 
cent casde; ... if you had not been put Into the Inquisition; 
if you had not walked over America; ... if you had not lost 
all your gold; . . . you would not be here eating preserved 
citrons and pistachio-nuts." 

"All diat is very well," answered Candide; **but let us culti- 
vate our garden." 


“P. 104. 
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VIL THE ENCYCT.OPEDIA AND THE PHILOSOPHIC 
DICTIONARY 

The popnolaxity of so irreveient a book as CamUde gives us 
some sense of the spirit of the age. The lordly oultine ^ Louis 
XIV*8 time^ de^ite the massive bishops who spoke so doquent 
a part in i^ had learned to smile at dogma and tradition. The 
failure of the Refonnation to capture France had left far 
Frenchmen no half-way house between infallibility and in- 
fidelity; and while the intellect of Germany and England 
moved leisurely in the lines of religious evolution, the mind 
of France leaped from the hot faith which had massacred the 
Huguenots to the cold hostility with which La Mettxie, 
Helvetius, Holbach and Diderot turned upon the religion of 
their fathers. Let us look far a moment at the intellectual en- 
vironment in which the later Voltaire moved and had his 
being. 

La Mettrie (1709-Sl) was an army physician who had lost 
his post by writing a Natural History of the SotU, and had 
won exile by a work called Man a Machine. He had taken 
refuge at the court of Frederick, who was himself something 
of an advanced thinker and was resolved to have die very 
latest culture from Paris. La Mettrie took up the Idea of 
mechanism where the frightened Descartes, like a boy who 
has burned his fingers, had dropped it; and announced boldly 
that all the world, not exciting man, was a machine. Hie 
soul is material, and matter is soulful; but whatever they are 
they act upon each other, and grow and decay with 
other in a way that leaves no doubt their essential similaiity 
and interdependence. If the soul is pure spirit, how can en- 
thusiasm warm the body, or fever in the body disturb the 
processes, of the mindP AJl organisms have evolved out of one 
original germ, through the reciprocal action of organism and 
environment The reason why animals have intelligence and 
plants none, is diat animals move about for their food, while 
plants take what comes to them. Man has the highest intel- 
ligence because he has the greatest wants and die widest 
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mobfBty; ^jeings without wants are also wkhout mind * 

Thou^ La Mettrie was exiled for these opinions, Helvetius 
(1715-71), who took them as die basis of his book On Man, 
became one of the richest men in France, and rose to posi- 
tion and honor. Here we have die ethic, as in La Mettrie 
the metafdiysic, of atheism. All action is Rotated by egoism, 
self-love; '‘even the hero follows the feeling whidb for him 
is associated with the greatest pleasure**; and "virtue is ego- 
ism furnished with a spy-glass.**^^ Conscience is not the voice 
of God, but the fear of the police; it is the deposit left in us 
from the stream of prohibitions poured over the growing soul 
by parents and teachers and press. Morality must be founded 
not on theology but on sociology; the changing needs of so- 
ciety, and not any unchanging revelation or dogma, must 
determine the good. 

The greatest figure in this grot^ was Denis Diderot (1713- 
84). His ideas were expressed in various fragments from his 
own pen, and in the System of Nature of Baron dHolbach 
(1723-89), whose salon was the centre of Diderot's circle. 
Tf we go back to the beginning," says Holbach, "we shall 
find that ignorance and fear created the gods; that fancy, en- 
thusiasm or deceit adorned or disfigured them; that weakness 
worships them; that credulity preserves them; and that custom 
respects and tyraimy supports them in order to make the blind- 
ness of men serve its own interests." Belief in God, said Dide- 
rot, is bound up with submission to autocracy; the two rise 
and fan toge&er; and "men wiU never be free tOl the last king 
is stranded with the entrails of die last priest" The earth will 
come into its own only when heaven is destroyed. Materialism 
may be an over-simplification of the world— all matter Is prob- 
ably instinct with life, and it is impossible to reduce the unity 
of consdousness to matter and motion; but materialism is a 
good weax>on against the Church, and must be used tfll a bet- 
ter one is found. Meanwhile one must spread knowledge and 
encourage industry; industry wOl make for peace, and knowl- 
edge win make a new and natural morality. 


Ths Ancteni 
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These are £he ideas which Diderot and d'Alembert labored 
to disseminate through the great Encyclop£dte which they is- 
sued, volume by volume, from 1752 to 1*^2. Hie CEhuxdi had 
the first volumes suppressed; and, as the qppositLcm increased, 
Diderot' s comrades abandoned him; but he worked on angrily, 
invigorated by his rage. ^ know nothing so indecent,** he said, 
**as these vague dedamations of the theologians against rea- 
son. To hear them one would suppose that men could not 
enter into the bosom of Christianity except as a herd of cattle 
enters a stable.” It was, as Paine put it, the age (d reason; 
these men never doubt^ that the intellect was the idtimate 
human test of all truth and all good. Let reason be heed, th^ 
said, and it would in a few generations build Utopia* Diderot 
did not suspect that ^ erotio and neurotic Jean Jacques 
Rousseau (17152-78), whom he had just introduced to Paris, 
was carrying in his head, or in his heart, tibe seeds of a xevoliK 
tion against this enthronement of reason; a revolution whidi, 
armed with the impressive obscurities of Immanuel Kant, 
would soon capture every citadel of philosophy. 

Naturally euou^ Voltaire, who was interested in every- 
thing, and had a h^d in every fight, was caught f or a 
time in the circle of the Encyc^pedists; they were glad to 
call him their leader; and he was not averse to their incense, 
thou^ some of th^ ideas needed a Htde pruning. They 
asked him to write articles for their great undertaking; and 
he responded with a facility and fertility whidi delisted 
them. When he had finished this work he set about making an 
encyclopedia of his own, which he called a FhOosaphic Dic^ 
thmry; with unprecedented audadty he took subject after 
subject as the alphabet suggested them, and poured out un- 
der each heading part of his inexhaustible resources of knowl- 
edge and wisdom. Imagine a man writing on everything, and 
producing a dassio none the less; the most readable flu d 
Q>ark]ing of Voltaire's works aside from his romances; every 
article a modd of brevity, clarity, and wit. ”Some men can be 
prolix in one small volume; Voltaire is terse throu^ a hun- 
dred,”®® Here at last Voltaire proves that he is a philosopher* 

*!Ec>l>er!fon, 87* 
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He begins^ like Bacon* Descartes and Lodke and all &e 
modems* widi doubt and a (supposedly) dean date. *1 have 
taken as my patron saint St Hiomas of l^dymus* who always 
insisted on an examination with his own faands.’^^ He thanks 
Bayle for having taught him the art of doubt He idects all 
systems* and su^^ecta that "*every diief of a sect in philo8cq[ihy 
has been a little of a quadc.’^s «*xhe farther I go, the more I 
am confirmed in the idea that systems of metaphysics are for 
philosophers what novels are for women.'^* *lt is only dxarla^ 
tans who are certain. We know nothing of first pxindples. It 
is truly extravagant to define God* angels* and minds* and to 
know predsely why God formed the world* when we do not 
know why we move our arms at wilL Doubt is not a very 
agreeable states but certainty is a ridiculous one.**^ *1 do not 
know how I was made* and how 1 was bom. 1 did not know 
at an* dudng a quarter of my life* the causes of what I saw* 
or h^ird* or f dt. ... I have seen that whidi is called matter* 
both as the star Sirius* and as the smallest atom which can be 
perceived with the microscope; and I do not know what this 
matter is.*®i 

He tells a story of "The Good Brahmin,** who says, *1 wish 
I had never been bom!" 

'•Why so?" said L 

"Becaose," he replied* "I have been studying these forty 
years* and I find It has been so much time lost • • • I 
believe that I am composed of matter* but I have never been 
able to satisfy myself what it is that produces dioug^t I 
am even Ignorant vdiether my understanding is a simple 
f acdty like that of walking or digesting* or if I think with 
my head in the same manner as 1 take hold of a tibing with 
my hands. • • • 1 talk a great deal* and when I have done 
speaking I remain confounded and ashamed of what I have 
said." 

The same day 1 had a conversation with an old woman* 

^hOotophio motUrnory, Nme Toik, 1901; vol. ix* p. 198. 

•Vbld,, 42. 

■*In Pellissier* 11* note. 

*OEl6bertsoo* 15&2. 

^THcHonarv, artiole "Ignoranoe.'' 
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his neii^bor. I asked her if she had ever been unhapi^ for not 
nnderstanduig bow her soul was made? She did not even 
oounprehend my question. She had not» for the briefest mo- 
xnent In her life, had a thought about these subiects with 
whi<^ the good Brahmin had so tormented himself. She be* 
Heved In the bottom of her heart in Ihe metamorphoses of 
Vishnu, and provided she could get some of the sacked water 
of the Ganges in which to make her ablutions, die thou£^ 
hersett Rie happiest of women. Struck with the happiness of 
this poor creature 1 returned to my philosopher, 1 thus 

addressed: 

**Aie you not ashamed to be thus miserable when, not fifty 
yards from you, there Is an old automaton who thinks 
nothing and lives contented?^ 

••You are right," he replied. *T have said to mysdf a thou- 
sand times that I should be happy iE I were but as ignorant 
as my old neighbor; and yet it is a happiness which I do not 
desire." 

This r^y of the Brahmin made a greater impression oa me 
dian ftTiythifigr had passed. 

Even if Philosophy should end in the total doubt of Mon- 
taigne’s ^Que sais^P^^it is man’s greatest adventure, and his 
nobler. Let us leam to be content with modest advances in 
knowledge, rather than be forever weaving new systems out 
of our mendacdous imagination. 

We must not say, Let us begin by inventing principles 
whereby we may be able to explain everything; ratiber we must 
say. Let us make an exact snalysia of tlm matter, and then we 
sfa^ try to see, with much diffidence, if it fits in with any 
princlple.<>^ . . . The Chancellor Bacon had shown the road 
which science might follow. . • . But then Descartes appeared 
and did Just the contrary of what he should have done: in- 
stead of studying nature, he wished to divine her. . . . This 
best of mathematicians made only romances in philosophy.^ 

• • . It Is given us to calculate, to wel^ to measure, to ob- 
serve; this Is natural philosophy; almost all the rest is 
dhimera.^ 

480 f. 

••WTiat do I fcnowP** 

PeUlsiler. SUB, note. 

Pw90, ed. Cohn and Woodward; Boston, 1018; p. 84. 
•^iPaiUstiw, 20-30. 
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vm. ecRASEz vinfame 

Under ordinary drcmnstances it is probable that Voltaire 
would never bave passed out o£ the philosophic calm of this 
courteous scepticisin to &e arduous controversies of his later 
years. The aristocratio circles in whidh he moved agreed so 
readily with his point of view that there was no incentive to 
polem^; even ^ priests smiled with him over the diBScul- 
ties of the faiths and cardinals considered whether, after all, 
they might not yet make him into a good Capuchin. What 
were the events that turned him from the polite persiflage of 
agnosticism to a bitter anti-deiicalism which admitted no cam- 
promise;, but waged relentless war to ^crush the infamy^ of 
ecdesiastidsm? 

Not iai from Femey lay Toulouse, the seventh city of 
Fiance. In Voltaire's day the Catholic dergy enjoyed absolute 
sovereignty therc^ the dty commemorated with frescoes the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes (an edict which had given 
freedom of worship to Protestants), and celebrated as a great 
feast the day of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. No Protes- 
tant in Todonse could be a lawyer, or a physidan, or an 
apothecary, or a grocer, or a book-seller, or a printer; nor 
could a Catholic ke^ a Protestant servant or derk— In 1748 
a woman had be^ flned 3000 francs for using a Protestant 
midwife. 

Now it happened that Jean Calas, a Protestant of Toulouse, 
had a daughter who became a Catholic, and a son vdio hanged 
himself, presumably because of disappointment in business. 
There was a law in Toulouse that every suidde should be 
placed naked on a hurdle^ with face down, drawn thus throu^ 
the streets, and then hanged on a gibbet The father, to avert 
this, asked his relatives and his friends to testify to a natural 
death. In consequence, rumor began to talk of murder, and 
to hint that the father had killed the son to prevent hfr im- 
minent conversion to Catholicism. Calas was arrested, put to 
the torture, and died soon after (1761). Eis family, rained 
and hunteciL to Femey, and sought the aid of Voltaire. He 
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took them into his home» comforted them, and marveled at the 
story of medieval persecution which they told. 

About the same time ( 1762) came die death of Elizabeth 
Sirvens; again rumor charged that she had been pushed into a 
well fort as she was about to announce her conversion to 
Catholicism. That a timid minority of Protestants would hardly 
dare to behave in this way was a rational consideration, and 
therefore out of the purview of rumor.— In 1765 a young man 
by the name of La Barre, aged sixteen, was arrested on the 
charge of having mutilated crucifixes. Subjected to torture, 
he confessed his guilt; his head was cut off, and his body was 
flung into the flames, while the crowd applauded. A copy of 
Voltaire's ThUosophic Dictionary, which had been found on 
the lad, was burned with him. 

For almost the first time in his Hfe, Voltaire became a thor* 
ou^y serious man. When d'Alembert, disgusted equally 
with state, church and people, wrote that hereafter he would 
merely mock at everything, Voltaire answered, "This is not a 
time for jesting; wit does not harmonize with massacres. . . . 
Is this the country of philosophy and pleasure? It is rather the 
country of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew." It was with Vol- 
taire now as with Zola and Anatole France in the case of 
Dreyfus; this tyrannous injustice lifted him up; he ceased to 
be merely a man of letters, and became a man of action too; 
he laid aside philosophy for war, or rather turned his philoso- 
phy into relentless dynamite. "During diis time not a smile 
escaped me without my reproaching myself for it as for a 
crime." It was now tiiat he adopted hhr famous motto, ^crasez 
Tinfame, and stirred the soul of France against the abuses of 
the church. He began to pour forth such intellectual fire and 
brimstone as melted mitres and sceptres, broke the x>ow^ of 
the priesthood in France, and helped to overthrow a throne. 
He sent out a call to his friends and follawers, summoning 
them to batde: “Come, brave Diderot, intrepid d'Alembert, 
ally yourselves; . . . overwhelm the fanatics and the knaves, 
desti^ the insipid declamations, the miserable sc^bistries, the 
l3dng history, . . . the absurdities without number; do not let 
^ose who have sense be subjected to tiiose who have none; 
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and the generation which is being bom will owe to us its rea- 
son and its liberty."®^ 

Just at this cdsls an effort was made to buy him off; through 
Mme. de Pompadaur he received an offer of a cardinal's hat 
as the reward of reconciliation with the Qmidi.®® As if tibe 
rule of a few tongue-tied bishops could interest a man who 
was the undisput^ sovereign of the world of intellecti Vol- 
taire refused; and like anchor Cato, began to end all his 
letters with ^Grush ibe infamy.** He sent out his Treatise on 
TotenOkm: he said he would have borne with ffie absurdities 
of dogma had the dergy lived up to ffidr sermons and had 
they tolerated diffdences; but ^‘subtleties of which not a trace 
can be found in the Gospels are the source of the bloody quar- 
rels of Christian history.**®* *The man who says to me, ‘Be- 
lieve as I do, or Cod will damn you,* will presendy say, 
‘Believe as 1 ^ or I shall assassinate you.* ’*^® *^y what ri|^t 
could a being created free force another to thi^ like h^- 
seI0^^ “A fanaticism composed of superstitton and ignorance 
has been the sickness d all the centuries.**^* No such pinpetual 
peace os the Abb6 de St-Fierre had pleaded for could ever 
be realized unless men learned to tolerate one anothei^s phi- 
losophic, X)olitical and religious differences. The very first step 
towards social health was the destmction of the ecclesiastical 
power in which intolerance had its root 

The Treatise on Tderation was followed up with a Niagara 
of pamphlets, histories, dialogue, letters, catechisms, diatribes, 
squibs, sermons, verses, tales, fables, commentaries and es- 
says, under Voltaire’s own name and under a hundred pseudo- 
nyms— ‘'the most astonishing pell-mell of propaganda ever put 
out by one man.**^® Never was philosophy phrased so clearly, 
and with such life; Voltaire writes so well that one does not 
realize that he is voting philosophy. He said of himself, oveir- 

^CoitnspoadBOoOt Nov. 11, 1765. 

■^allentyxe, 316; qnetUonad by tome. 

"^Selected Woiics, p. 62. 

65. 

^Btsai mir let Morning Fxote Works, p. 14. 
vqbld., p. 2a 
Robertson, 112. 
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modesRy, "I express myself clearly enou^: I am like the lit- 
tle brooks* which are transparent because they are not deep.*^^ 
And so he was read; soon everybody, even the clergy, had his 
pamphlets; of some of them 300,000 copies were sold, though 
readers were far fewer then than now; nothing like it had 
ever been seen in the history of literature. **Big books,** he 
said, **aie out of fashion.** And so he sent forth his little sol- 
diers, week after week, month after month, resolute and tire- 
less, surprising the world with the fertility of his thought and 
the mag^iificent energy of his seventy years. As Helvetius put 
it, Voltaire had crossed the Rubicon, and stood before Rome.*^^ 
He began with a ‘higher criticism** of the authenticity and 
reliability of the Bible; he takes much of his material from 
Spinoza, more of it from the English Deists, most of it from 
the Ctikcal Dictionary of Bayle (1647—1706); but how bril- 
liant and fiery their material becomes in his handsi One 
pamphlet is called ‘The Questions of Zapata,** a candidate for 
the priesthood; Zapata asks, innocently, TIow shall we pro- 
ceed to show that the Jews, whom we bum by the hundred, 
were for four thousand years the chosen people of God?**^®— 
and he goes on with questions which lay l^re the inconsisten- 
cies of narrative and chronology in the Old Testament, ‘‘When 
two Councils anathematize each other, as has often happened, 
whidi of them is infallible?" At last, “Zapata, receiving no 
answer, took to preaching God in all simplicity. He announced 
to men the common Father, the rewarder, punisher, and par- 
doner. He extricated the tnitib from the lies and separated 
religion from fanaticism; he taught and practised virtue. He 
was gentle, kindly, and modest; and he was burned at Valla- 
dolid in the year of grace 1631.**^^ 

Under tibe article on “Prophecy'* in the Philosophic Dio- 
tionary, he quotes Rabbin lsaac*$ Bidtvark of Faith against the 
application of Hebrew prophecies to Jesus, and then goes on. 
Ironically: ‘Thus these blind interpreters of their own religion 

Hln Safnto-Beiive, li, 148. 

*Iii PalUHter, 101. 

*%d[aoled Wotka, p. 26. Voltaire himself was someUiing of an antt-Semite. 
c Wefly beoanse of Ids xiot quite adminble dealings with the 

^tbUL, 26-85. 
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and their awn language, combated with die CSiuxch, and 
obstinately maintained that this prc^hecy cannot in any man* 
ner regard Jesus Christ*^^ Those were dangerous day8» in 
which one was compelled to say what one meant without say* 
ing it, and the shortest line to one's purpose was anything but 
straight Voltaire likes to trace Christian dogmas and rites to 
Greece^ Egypt and India, and thinks tibat Aese adaptations 
were not &e least cause of the success of Christianity in the 
ancient worlcL Under the article on Religion” he asl^ slyly, 
**After our own holy religion, T^ch doubtless is the only good 
one, what religion would be the least obfectloDableP^— and he 
proceeds to describe a faith and worship directly opposed to 
the Catholicism of his day. ''Christianity must be divine^* he 
says, in one of his most unmeasured sallies, ''since it has lasted 
1,700 years despite the fact that it is so full of villainy and 
nonsense.*'^ Ha idiows how almost all ancient peoples had 
similar myths, and hastily concludes that the myths are diere- 
by proved to have been the inventions of priests: "the first 
divine was the first rogue who met the first fooL" However, it 
is not religion itself which he attributes to the priests, but 
theology. It is slight differences in theology that have caused 
so many bitter disputes and religious wars. "It is not the 
ordinary people . . « who have raised these ridiculous and 
fatal quarrels, the sources of so many horrors. . . . Men fed by 
your labors in a comfortable idleness, enriched by yom sweat 
and your misery, struggled for partisans and slaves; they in- 
spired you with a destructive fanaticism, that they might be 
your masters; they made you superstitious not that you mi^t 
fear God but that you might fear them.''®® 

Let it not be supposed from all this that Voltaire was quite 
without religion. He decisively rejects atheism;®^ so much so 
that scone of Ae Encyclopedists turned against him, saying, 
"Voltaire is a bigot, he believes in God." In "The Ignorant 
Philosopher" he reasons towards Spinozist panthdsm, but then 
recoils from it as almost aAeism. He writes to Diderot: 

mr let Moewt, part li. dh. 9; bi Mcndey. 322. 

•>Selectod Works, 63. 

«Gf. The Sage and the Ageist, dbs. 9 and 10. 
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1 oonless tibat I am not at all of the opinSon of Saandleiscni» 
who a God because he was bom si^itiless. 1 aiii> per> 

haps, mistaken; but in his place I should r e c ogniz e a great In- 
telligence who had given me so many snbstitiites for sight; and 
perceiving, on redection, the wonderful ndatknis between all 
Riings, I should have suspected a Workmao lufinitiely able. If 
ft is veocy presumptuous to divine tohef He is» and why He has 
ever 3 ihing that exists, so it seems to me very presumptn- 
ous to deny that He exists. 1 am exceedingly aniEioas to meet 
and talk wi& you, whether you think yourself one of His 
wocks, or a particle drawn, of necessity, from eternal and neo- 
essaiy matter. Whatever you are, you are a wordiy part of that 
great whole which I do not understand.^ 

To Holbach he pomts out €hat the very title of his book, the 
System of Nature, indicates a divine organizing intelligence. 
On the other hand he stoutly denies miracles and the super- 
natural efficacy of prayer: 

1 was at die gate of the convent when Sister Fessue said to 
Sister Ccmfite: 'Providence takes a visible care of me; you 
know how 1 love my yarrow; he would have been dead if I had 
not said nine Ave-Marias to obtain his cure." • . • A meta- 
physician said to her: "Sister, there is nolhing so good as Ave- 
Marias, especially when a giri pronounces diem in L atin in the 
suburbs of Paris; but I cannot believe that God has occupied 
himself so much with your sparrow, pretty as ft is; I pray you 
to believe that he has other things to attend to. « . .** Sister 
Fessue: "Sir, this discourse savors of here^. My confessor . . • 
will info ^t you do not believe in Providence." Meta- 
physician: "I b^eve in a general Providence^ dear Sister, 
wMch has laid down from all eternity the law which governs 
all things, like light from the sun; but I bdieve not that a par- 
ticular Providence changes the economy the world for your 
sparrow."*® 

"His Sacred Majesty, Chance, decides everytihing."*^ True 
prayer lies not in asking for a violation of natural law but in 
the acceptance of natural law as the unchangeable wOl of 
God.8* 

^oUakm In htugn, p. 81. 

^VieUtmam, art. •Trovidenoe.” 
a^Connspoiideiice, Feb. 20, 1707. 
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Similarly, fae denies free vriUfi^ As to the soul be is an 
agnostic: ^our thousand volumes of metaphysics will not 
teadi us what the soul is.”^ Being an old man, he would like 
to bdieve in immortality, but he ^ds it difficult 

Nobody thinks of giving an i mm o rt al soul to the flea; why 
then to an elephant, or a monkey, or my valet?^ ... A child 
dies in its modier’s womb, just at the moment when it has 
received a souL Will it rise again foetus, or boy, or man? To 
rise again-to be the same person that you were-you must 
have your metnary perfectly fresh and present; for ft is mem* 
ory tl^ makes your identity. H your memory lost, how will 
3^ be the same man?^ . . . V^y do mankind flatter them* 
selves that th^ alone are gifted with a spirrtnal and immortal 
principle? . . . Perhaps from their inordinate vanity. I am per- 
suaded that if a peacock could speak he would boast of his 
soul, and wrould a£Bim that it inhabited his magnificent tail.^ 

And in this earlier mood be re|ects also the view that bdief 
in immortality is necessary for morality: the ancient Hebrews 
were without it. Just when they were the "chosen people"; and 
Spinoza was a paragon of mor^ty. 

In later days he changed his mind. He came to feel that be- 
lief in Ck>d has little moral value tmless accompanied by belief 
in an i mm or tality of punishment and reward. Perhaps, "for 
the omimion people (la canaiUe) a rewarding and avenging 
God" is necessary. Bayle had asked, If a society of atheists 
could subsistP—Voltaire answers, "Yes, if they are also philoso- 
phers.^ But men are seldom philosophers; "if there is a ham- 
let, to be good it must have a reKgion."** "I want my lawyer, 
my taflor, and my wife to believe in God," says "A" In "A, B, 
C"; "so, I imagii]^, I shall be less robbed and less deceived." 
"If God did not exist it would be necessary to invent him."®® 
"I begin to put more store on happiness and life than on 
tnith";®^— a remarkable anticipatioii, in tibe midst of the £n- 

Ignonmi thao$oph». 

•fDMkmary, art. "SouL'* 

•Xu Moriey, ed. 1886; p. SSa 
^Diettonary, art *'Remurecti<m.** 

^Romano99» p. 411. 
nih jPaUlssier, 168. 


^DicHonantt art. "Raligloii.** 

"«In PeUiMier. 178. 
MConreapoadanoe, Sapt 11, 1738. 
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lightemnent, of the very doctrine with which Immanuel Kant 
was later to combat the Enlightenment. He defends himself 
gendy against his friends the atheists; he addresses Holbach in 
die artide on "God** in the Dictionary: 

You yourself say that belief In God . « • has kept some men 
from crime; this done suffices me. When this belief prevents 
even ten assassinations, ten calumnies, I hold that all world 
should embrace it Bdigion, you say, has produced coundess 
misfortunes; say rather the superstition which reigns on our 
unhappy dobe. This Is the cnielest enemy of the pure worship 
due to the Supreme Being. Let us detest this monster which 
has always tom the bosom of its mother; those who combat it 
are the benefactors of die human race; it is a serpent whldi 
chokes religion in its embrace; we must crush its head without 
wounding the mother vdiom it devours. 

This distincdon between superstition and religion is funda* 
mental with him. He accepts gladly the theology of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount, and acdaims Jesus in tributes which could 
hardly be matched even with the pages of saindy ecstasy. He 
pictures Christ among the sages, weeping over the crimes that 
have been committed in his name. At last he built his own 
church, with the dedication, *T>eo erexit Voltaire**; the only 
churdb in Europe, he said, that was erected to God He ad- 
dresses to God a magnificent prayer; and in the article “Tlidst** 
he expounds his faith finally and clearly: 

The theist is a man firmly persuaded of the existence of a 
supreme being as good as he is powerful, who has formed aU 
thhigs . . • ; who punishes, widiout craelty, all crimes, and 
recompenses with goodness all virtuous actions. . . . Reunited 
In this principle with the rest of the universe, he does not Join 
any of the sects which all contradict one another. His reli^on 
is the most ancient and the most widespread; for the simple 
worship of a Cod preceded all the systems of the world Ifo 
speaks a language v4ilch all peoples understand, while diey do 
not understand one another. He has brothers from Pekin to 
Cayenne, and he counts all the sages for his follows. He be- 
lieves that religion consists neither in the i^lnions of an unin- 
telligible metaph 3 ^c, nor in vain shows, but in worship and in 
justice. To do good is his worship, to submit to GM Is his 
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creed. Hie Mdhaminedan cries out to him, **Beware If you fail 
to make the pilgrimage to MeccaT—the priest says to him, 
^‘Cuzses on you if you do not make die trip to Notre Dame de 
liOretter He lau^ at Lorette and at Mecca: but he succors 
the indigent and defends the oppressed. 

IX. VOLTAIRE AND ROUSSEAU 

Voltaire was so engrossed in the strug^e against ecclesias- 
tical tyranny that during the later decades of his life he was 
compelled almost to withdraw from the war on political cor- 
mption and oppression. "Politics is not in my line: I have al- 
ways confined myself to doing my little best to make men less 
foolish and more honorable.** He knew how complex a matter 
political philosophy can become, and he shed his certainties 
as he grew. am tired of all these people who govern states 
from the recesses of their garrets**;®® **^686 legislators who rule 
the world at two cents a sheet; . . . unable to govern their 
wives or their households they take great pleasure in regulat- 
ing the universe.**®® It is impossible to settle these matters with 
simple and general formulae, or by dividing all people into 
fools and knaves on the one hand, and on the other, ourselves. 
“Truth has not the name of a party**; and he writes to Vau- 
venargues: “It is the duty of a man like you to have prefer- 
ences, but not exclusions.**®^ 

Being rich, he inclines towards conservatism, for no worse 
reason Chan diat which impels die hungry man to call for a 
change. His panacea is the spread of property: ownership 
gives iiersonality and an uplifting pride. **Ilie spirit of prop- 
erty doubles a man*s strength. It is certain that the possessor 
of an estate will cultivate his own inheritance better dian that 
of another.**®® 

He refuses to excite himself about forms of government. 
Theoretically he prefers a republic, but he knows its filaws: it 
pennits facdons which, if they do not bring on civil war, at 
least destroy national unity; it is suited only to small states pro- 

*K>aanreflpondeiioe. Sept. 18, 17^. 

FelUssier, 237, note, and 238. 

MPelllssier, 23; Modey, 86. 

*27lcKofiarv, art ‘Troperty." 
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tected by geographical situation, and as yet unspoiled and un- 
tom with wealth; in general “men are rarely worthy to govern 
then]selve8.“ R^ublics are transient at best; tibey are die first 
form of society, arising from the union of families; the Ameri- 
can Indians lived in tribal republics, and Africa is full of sudb 
democracies. But differentiation of economic status puts an 
end to these egalitarian governments; and differentiation is the 
inevitable accompaniment of development “Whidb is better,** 
he asks, “a monardiy or a republic?**— and he replies: “For four 
thousand years this question has been tossed about Ask the 
rich for an answer— they all want aristocracy. Ask die pec^le— 
they want democracy. Only the monaichs want monarchy. 
How then has it come about that almost the entire earth is gov- 
erned by monaichs? Ask the rats who proposed to hang a bell 
about the neck of the cat**^ But when a correspondent argues 
that monarchy is the best form of government he answers: 
“Provided Marcus Aurelius is monarch; for otherwise what 
difference does it make to a poor man whether he is devoured 
by a lion or by a hundred rats?**^®® 

Likewise, he is almost indifferent to nationalities, like a trav- 
eled man; he has hm^dly any patriotism in the usual sense 
that word. Patriotism commonly means, he says, that one 
hates every country but one's own. If a man wishes his coun- 
try to prosper, but never at the expense of other countries, he 
is at the same time an Intelligent patriot and a citizen of the 
universe.^^^ like a “good European” he praises England's lit- 
erature and Prussia's king while France is at war with both 
England and Prussia* So long as nations make a practice of 
war, he says, there is not much to choose among them. 

For he hates war above all eke. “War is the greatest of all 
crimes; and yet there is no aggressor who does not color his 
crime with the pretext of justice*”^®* "It is forbidden to kill; 
therefore all mi^erers are punished unless they kill in l^e 
numbers and to the sound of trumpets.”^®^ He has a terrible 
“General Reflection on Man,** at the end of the article on 
“Man” in Ae Dictionary: 

^DicHontnv, «rL •‘FaUierland.* 

><»Correspondenee^ June 20, 1777. Ignorant WhOotoplhm, 

MPaUiuier, 222. ^Dictionary, art **War,** 
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Twenty years are required to bring man from the state of a 
plant, in which he exists in the womb of his mother, and from 
the state of an animal, which is his condition in infancy, to a 
state in which the maturity of reason begins to make Its^ felt. 
Thirty centuries are necessary in which to discover even a little 
of his structure. An eternity would be required to know any- 
thing of his souL But one moment suffices in which to kill hi^ 

Does he therefore think of revolution as a remedy? No. For 
first of an, he distrusts the people: ^'When die x>eople under- 
take to reason, ah is lost.’’^^^ The great majority are always too 
busy to perceive the truth until change has made the truth an 
error; and their inteUectual history is merely the replacement 
of one myth by another. *"When an old error is established, 
politics uses it as a morsel which the people have put into their 
own mouths, until another superstition comes along to destroy 
this one, and politics profits from the second error as it did 
from the first.**^^ And then again, inequality is written into 
the very structure of society, and can hardly be eradicated 
while men are men and life is a struggle. **Those who say that 
all men are equal speak the greatest truth if they mean t^t all 
men have an equal right to liberty, to the possession of their 
goods, and to the protection of the laws”; but “equality is at 
once the most natural and the most chimerical t^g in the 
world: natural when it is limited to ri^ts, unnatural when it 
attempts to level goods and powers.”^®® ‘T^ot all citizens can 
be equally strong; but they can all be equally free; it is this 
which the En^sh have won. ... To be free is to be subject to 
nothing but the laws.”^®^ This was the note of the liberals, of 
Turgot and Condorcet and Mirabeau and the other followers 
of Voltaire who hoped to make a peaceful revolution; it could 
not quite satisfy the oppressed, who called not so much for 
liberty as for equality, equality even at the cost of liberty. 
Rousseau, voice of the common man, sensitive to the class dis- 
tinctions which met him at every turn, demanded a leveling; 
and when the Revolution fell into the hands of his followers, 
Marat and Robespierre, equality had its turn, and liberty was 
guillotined. 

^^KSonreqpondenoe, April 1, 1766. ^DicHonofy, art. "BqualHy.** 
**Voltelr«^# Frote, p. 15. ”^Art “CSoveromeat.*' 
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Voltaire was sceptical of Utopias to be fashioned by human 
legislators who would create a brand new world out of their 
imagfnatiaDs. Society is a growtib in time, not a syllogism in 
logic; and when the past is put out throu^ the door it comes 
in at the window. The problem is to show precisely by what 
changes we can diminish misery and injustice in the world in 
which we actually live.^^ In the ^Historical Eulogy of Rea* 
son,** Truth, the daughter of Reason, voices her joy at the 
acc^on of Louis XVI, and her expectation of great lefoims; 
to which Reason relies: **My dau^ter, you know well that I 
too desire tibese things, and more. But all this requires time 
and thon^t 1 am always happy when, amid many disappdnt- 
ments, 1 obtain some of the amelioration I longed for.** Yet 
Voltaire too indeed when Turgot came to power, and wrote: 
‘We are In the golden age up to our nedKn®®— now would 
come the reforms he had advocated: juries, abolition of the 
tithe, an exemption of the poor from all taxes, etc. And had he 
not written that famous letter?— 

Eveiydilng that I see appears to be throwing broadcast the 
seed of a revolution which must some day inevitably come, but 
which I shall not have the pleasure of vdtnessing. The Fmoh 
always come late to things, but they do come at last Lis^t ex* 
tends so from neighbor to neighbor, that there will be a spAen* 
did outburst on the first occasiem; and then there will be a rare 
commotloni The young axe fortunate; they will see fine 

thfng». 110 

Yet he did not quite realize what was happening about him; 
and he never for a moment supposed that in this "splendid 
outburst* all France would accept enthusiastically the philoso* 
phy of this queer Jean Jacques Rousseau who^ frewn Geneva 
and Paris, was dirOling the world with sentimental romances 
and revolutionary pamphlets. The ccmiplex soul of Fiance 
seemed to have divided itself into these two men, so different 
and yet so French. Nietzsc^he speaks of *7a gaya sdenza, the 
li^t feet, wit, fire, grace, strong logic, arrogant intellectu^ty, 

the danc» of the stars*-*surely he was thinking of Voltaire. 
M^rfUasler, 283. 

“•In Srtist»-Be«ive, i, 834. >»<V>n»q^oadi»uie, Ajkill 2, 1764. 
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Now beside Voltaire put Rousseau: all beat aud fantasy, a man 
with noble and jejune visions, tbe idol of la bourgeoise gentile- 
femme, announcing like Pascal that the heart has its reasons 
which the head can never understand. 

In these two men we see again the old clash between intel* 
lect and instinct. Voltaire believed in reason always; ^'we can, 
by speech and pen, make men more enlightened and bet- 
ter.*^^ Rousseau had little faith in reason; he desired action; 
the risks of revolution did not frighten him; he relied on the 
sentiment of brotherhood to re-unite the so(^ elements scat- 
tered by turmoil and the uprooting of ancient habits. Let laws 
be removed, and men would pass into a reign of equality und 
justice. When he sent to Voltaire his Discourse on the Origin 
of Inequality, with its arguments against civilization, letters, 
and science, and for a return to the natural condition as seen 
in savages and animals, Voltaire replied: *1 have received, sir, 
your new book against the human species, and I thank you for 
it. . . . No one has ever been so witty as you are in tr)dng to 
turn us into brutes; to read your book makes one long to go on 
all fours. As, however, it is now some sixty years since I gave 
up the practice, 1 feel that it is unfortunately impossible for 
me to resume it.**^^^ He was chagrined to see Rousseau’s pas- 
sion for savagery continue into the Social Contract: "Ah, Mon- 
sieur," he writes to M. Bordes, "you see now that Jean Jacques 
resembles a philosopher as a mc^ey resembles a man."^^^ He 
is the "dog of Diogenes gone mad.’’^^^ Yet he attacked the 
Swiss authorities for bmning the book, holding to his famous 
principle: "I do not agree with a word that you say, but I will 
defend to the death your right to say it."^!® And when Rous- 
seau was fleeing from a himdred enemies Voltaire sent him a 
cordial invitation to come and stay with him at Les D61ices. 
What a spectacle that would have been! 

Voltaire was convinced that all this denunciation of civiliza- 
tion was boyish nonsense; that man was incomparably better 
off under civilization than under savagery; he informs Rous- 

n^Seleeted Worla, 62. 

*iK>on«apoDdeiice, Aug. 30. 1755. Sainto-Beinre, I, 230. 

Mar. 1765. Voltaire In HU L^Uert, 65. 
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seau &Bt man is by nature a beast of prey, and that civilized 
society means a chaining of this beast, a idtigation of his bra* 
tality, and the x>05slbi]ity of the development, through social 
order, of the intellect ai^ its joys. He agrees that things are 
bad: **A govmiment in which it is permitted a certain class of 
men to say, Xet those pay taxes who work; we should not pay, 
because we do not worl^* is no better than a government ot 
Hottentots.’’ Paris has its redeeming features, even amidst its 
corruption. In "The World as It Goes," Voltaire tdls how an 
angel sent Babouc to report on whether the dty of Persepdis 
should be destroyed; Babouc goes, and is horrified with the 
vices he discovers; but after a time ^he began to grow fond of 
a city the inhabitants of which were polite, affable and benefi- 
cent, Aoa^ they were fickle, slanderous and vain* He was 
much afraid that Persepolis would be oondeomed* He was 
even afraid to give in his accouxrt. This he did, however, in the 
following manner. He caused a little statue, composed of dif- 
ferent metals, of earth and of stones (the most precious and 
the most vile) to be cast by one of the best founders of the 
city, and canied it to the angeL Wilt tihou break,’ said he, 
^this pretty statue because it is not wholly compost of gold 
and diamondsF " The angel resolved to ^ink no more of de- 
stroying Pers^olis, but to leave "the world as it goes." After 
all, when one tries to change institutions without having 
dianged the nature of men, ti^t unchanged nature will soon 
resunect those institutions. 

Here was the old vicious circle; men form institutions, and 
institutions form men; where could change break into this 
ring? Voltaire and the liberals thought that int^eot could 
br^ the ring by educating and changing men, slowly and 
peacefully; Rousseau and the radicals felt that the ring could 
be broken only by instinctive and passionate action that would 
break down the old institutions and build, at the dictates of 
the heart, new ones under which liberty, equality and fra- 
ternity would reign. Perhaps the tnidi lay above the divided 
camps: that instinct must destroy the old, but that only in- 
tellect can build the new. Gertaiidy the seeds of reaction lay 
fertile in the radicalism of Rousseau: for instinct and sentiment 
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are ultimately loyal to the ascieot past which has begotten 
them^ and to whid they axe stereotyped adaptations: afto the 
cathiursis of levolution the needs of the heart would xecall sa« 
pematuxal leUgfon and the ^good old days’* of routine and 
peace; after Rousseau would come Chateaubxiand^ and De 
Sta^ and De Maistie, and Kant 

X. DENOUEMENT 


Meanwhile the old ’laughing philosophei^ was cultivating 
his garden at Femey; this ’’is ^ best thing we can do on 
eartibu” He had asked for a long life: ’’my fear is that 1 shall 
die before I have rendered service”;^^® but surely now he had 
done his Asae. The xecoids of his generosity axe endless. 
Everyone^ far or near, claimed his gc^ offices; people con* 
suited hii^ rdated the wrongs of which they were the victims, 
and solidti^ the help of his pen and his credit.’’^^^ Poor pec^le 
guilty of some misdemeanor were his especial care; he would 
secure a xiardon for them and then set them ixp in some hcmest 
occupation, meanwhile watching and counselling them. When 
a young couple who had robbed him went down on their knees 
to beg his forgiveness, he knelt to raise tilxem, felling them that 
his pardon was fireely theirs and that tiiey should kned ovSy 
for GodV^^ One of his characteristic undertakings was to 
bring up, educate^ and provide a dowry for the destitute niece 
of Comdlle. ’The little good I have done^” he said, my 
best work. • • . When I am attadced I fight like a devil; I >ield 
to no one; but at bottom I am a good devil, and 1 end by 
laughing.”^^* 

In 1770 bis friends arranged a subscription to have a bust 
made of him. The rich had to be forbidden to give more than 
a for drousands asked the honor of contributing. Fred- 
erick inquired how mudb he should give; he was told, ’’A 
crown piece, sire, and your name.” Voltaire congratulated him 
on adding to his cultivation of die odier sciences this mrcoun- 
agement of anatomy by subscribing for the statue of a skde* 


i»GQirif»pond«SDoe, Aug. 25, 1766. 
msainte-Beave, I, 235. 
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toxL Ha demurred to die whole imdertakiiig on the ground 
that he had no face left to be modded. "You 'would hardly 
guess where it ou^t to be. My eyes have sunk in three inches; 
my cheeks are like old parchment; ... the few teeth 1 had are 
gone * To which d’Alembert replied: "Genius • • • has always 
a countenance which genius, its brother, will easily find.’’^^’ 
IVhen his pet; Bellet-Bonne^ kissed him, he said it was "life 
kissing Death." 

He was now ei^ty-three; and a longing came over him to 
see Paris before he died. The doctors advis^ him not to under- 
tske so arduous a trip; but "if I want to commit a folly " he an- 
swered, Yiothing will prevent me"; he had lived so long, and 
wodced so hard, that jieihaps he felt he had a ri^t to die in 
his own way, in that electric Paris from which he had 
been so long eodled. And so he went, weary mile after weary 
mile, across France; and when his coadi entered the capital 
his bones hardly held together. He went at once to the friend 
of his youth, d*Argental: "1 have left off dying to come and see 
you," he said. The next day his room was stormed by three 
hundred visitors, who welcomed him as a king; Louis XVI 
fretted widi jealousy. Benjamin Franklin was among the call- 
ers, and farous^t his grandson for Voltaire’s blessing; the old 
man put his thin han^ upon the youdi’s head and bade him 
dedicate himself to "God and liberty." 

He was so iD now that a priest came to dirive hhn. "From 
whom do you come, M. I’AbbA?" ask^ Voltaire. "From God 
Himself," was the answer. "Well, well, sir," said Voltaire; 
•^our credeiitlalsP"^^ The priest went away without his prey, 
l^ter Voltaire sent for another abbA Gautier, to come and 
bear his confession; Gautier came, but refused Vokaire absolu- 
tion unto he should sign a profession of full fdth in Catholic 
doctrine. Voltaire rebelled; instead, he drew up a statement 
which he gave to his secretary, Wagner: "I die adoring God, 
loving my friends, not hating my enemies, and detesting super- 
stition. (Signed) Voltaire. February 28, 1778."“ 

Ihou^ sick and tottering, he was d^ven to the Academy, 
497 . 

835 . 
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throu^ tumultiioas crowds diat clambered on bis carriage and 
tore into souvenirs die precious pelisse which Catherine of 
Russia had given him. was one of the historic events of the 
century. No great captain returning from a prolixaged cam* 
paign of dififi^ty and hazard crowned by the most glorious 
victory, evmr received a more ^endid and faiviesoundlng 
greeting.*^ At &e Academy he proposed a revision the 
French dictionaiy; he spoke with youlhful fire, and offered to 
undertake all suk^ part of the work as would come under the 
letter A. At the close of the sitting he said, "Gentlemen, I thank 
you in the^name of the alphabet”* To which the chairman, 
Chastellux relied: "And we thank you in the name of letteas.** 
Meanwhile his play, Ir^, was being performed at the 
theatre; against the adrice of ike physicians again, he inristed 
on attending. Hie play was poor; but people marked not so 
mudhi that a man of .ei^ty-three riiould write a poor play, but 
that he should write any play at aO,^ and they dioimi^ die 
speech of the players with repeated demonstrations in honmr of 
the author. A stranger, entering, supposed himself to be in a 
madhouse, and rushed back fii^tened into the street^ 
When the old patriarch of letters went home that evening 
he was almost reconciled to deadi. He knew that he was ex- 
hausted now; that he had used to the full that wild and mar- 
velous energy which nature had given to him perhaps more 
than to any man before him. He strug^ed as he felt life being 
tom from him; but death could defeat even Voltaire. The end 
came on May 30, 1778. 

He was refused Christian biuial in Paris; but his Mends set 
him up grimly in a carriage, and got him out of the city by 
pretending that he was alive. At Scelli^res they found a priest 
who understood that rules were not made for geniuses; and 
the body was buried in holy ground. In 1791 the National 
Assembly of the triumphant Revolution forced Louis XVI to 
recall Voltaire”s remains to the Pantheon. The dead ashes of 
the great flame riiat had been were escorted through Paris by a 
procession of 100,000 men and women, while 600,000 flanked 

"Moiiey, 262 . 
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die streets. On tiie funeral car were the words: 'IHe gave the 
hnnan niind a great impetus; he prepared us for fieed^.” On 
bis tombstODe only three words were necessary: 

herb lies V(a.TAlBB 



CHAPTER VI 


IniTnanuel Kant and German Idealism 

L ROADS TO KANT 

T^evsr has a system of &ou^t so dominated an qKxdi as 
the philosophy of Immanuel Kant dominated the fhau|^ 
of the nineteenth century* After almost three-score years of 
quiet and sedoded development^ uncanny Scot of Kdnigs- 
l^rg roused the world frcnn its "*dogmatio slmnber,’' hi 1781» 
with his f^ous CriHque of Fure Reason; and from that year 
to our own the "critical philosoph)^ has ruled the i^eoulative 
roost of Europe. The philosophy of Schopenhauer rose to brief 
power on the romantic wave that broke in 1848; the theory of 
evolution swept everything before it after 1859; and the ex- 
hikratixig iconodasm of Nietzsdie won the center of the phi- 
losophic stage as the century came to a dose. But these were 
secondary and surface developments; underneath them the 
strong and steady current of the Kantian movement flowed on, 
always wider and deq;ier; until today its essential theorems are 
the scorns of all mature philosophy. Nietasohe takes Kant for 
granted, and passes on,^ Schqp^ihauer calls the CHHque "the 
most important work in German literature,'* and considers any 
man a diUd until he has understood Kant;^ Spencer could not 
understand Kant; and for predsely that reason, perhaps, fell a 
litde diort of the fullest philosophic stature. To adapt Hegd*s 
phrase about Spinossa: to be a philosopher, one must first have 
been a Kantian. 

Therefore let us become Kantians at once. But it cannot be 
done at once; apparently; for in philosophy, as in politics, the 
longest distal between two points is a straight Una Ksmt is 
the last person in the world whom we should read on Kant 
Our philosopher is like and unlike Jehovah; he speaks through 

Wte Wm to Power, voL tt, part I. 

mw Woiid 0 $ wm end Idea, London, 1883; vd. ii, p. 30. 
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clouds^ but witbout the illumination of the li^tning-Rash. He 
disdains esxamples and the concrete; they would have made his 
book too long, he argued.^ (So abbreviated, it contains some 
800 pages.) Only professional philosophers were expected to 
lead him; and these would not need illustrations. Yet when 
Kant gave the MS. of the Critique to his friend Hensi a man 
much versed in speculation, Heiz zetumed it half read, saying 
he feared insanity if he went on with it. What shall we do with 
such a philosopher? 

Let us approach him deviously and cautiouady, be^nning at 
a safe and respectful distance from him; let us start at various 
points on the circumference of the subject, and then grope our 
way towards that subtle centre where the most difficult of all 
fdiilosophies has its secret and its treasure. 

1. Prom Voltairb to Kamt 

The road here is from theoretical reason without religious 
faith, to religious faith without theoretical reason. Voltaire 
means the Ei^ghtenment, the Encyclopedia, the Age of Rea* 
son. The warm enthusiasm of Francis Bacon had inspired all 
E^a^ope (except Rousseau) with unquestioning confidence in 
the power of science and logic to solve at last all problems, and 
fllustrate the "infinite perfectibility" of man. Condorcet, in 
prison, wrote his Historical Tableau of the Progress of the Hu- 
man SpMt (1793), which spoke the sublime trust of the eight- 
eenth century in knowledge and reason, and asked no other 
key to Utopia than universal education. Even the steady Ger- 
mans had their AufkUirung, their rationalist, Christian WolfE, 
and tibeir hopeful Lessing. And the excitable Parisians of the 
Revolution dramatized this apotheosis of the intelleot by wor- 
shipping the "Goddess of Reason,"— impersonated by a charm- 
ing lady of tibe streets. 

In Spinoza this faith in reason had begotten a magnificent 
structure of geometry and logic: the universe vras a mathe- 
matical system, and could be described d priori by pure de- 
duction from accepted axioms. In Hobbes the rationalism of 

•Th« Crmqvt of Two JUowm, London, 1881; vol. ii, p. szvit AH milMeaiiflnt 
wfeiaiioat axe to vdlnine two. 
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Bacon had become an uncompromising atheism and matexial- 
ism; again nothing was to eadst but "atoms and tibo ycidT 
From Spinoza to Diderot the wrecks faith lay in the wake 

advancing reason: one by one the old dogmas disai^peaied; the 
Gothic cathedral of medieval belief, with its deli^tful details 
and grotesques* collapsed; the ancient God fell from his throne 
along with the Bourbons, heaven faded into mere sky, and hell 
became only an emotional expression. Helvetius and Holbach 
made atheto so fashicmable in the salons of France &at even 
the dergy took it up; and La Mettrie went to peddle it in Ger- 
many, under the auspices of Prussia's long. When, in 1784^ 
Lessing shodced Jacobi by announcing himself a follower of 
Spinoza, it was a sign that faith had readied its nadir, and that 
Reason was triumphant 

David Hume, who played so vigorous a r61e in the Enli^it- 
enment assault on supernatural belief, said that when reason is 
against a man, he will soon turn against reason. Religious fai& 
and hope, voiced in a hundred thousand steeples rising out of 
the soil of Europe ever 3 rwhere, were too deeply rooted in the 
institutions of sodety and in the heart of man, to permit thehr 
ready surrender to the hostile verdict of reason; it was inevita- 
ble that this faith and this hope, so condemned, would ques- 
tion the competence of the fudge, and would call for an exsaacdr 
nation of reason as well as of religion. What was this intdlect 
that proposed to destroy with a syllogism the beliefr of thou- 
sands of years and millions of men? Was it infaUibleP Or was it 
one human organ like any other, with strictest limits to its 
functimis and its powers? The time had come to fudge this 
fudge, to examine this ruthless Revolutionary Tribund that 
was dealing out death so lavishly to every ancient hope* The 
time had come for a critique of reason. 

2. From: Locks to Kant 

The way had been prepared for sudi an examination by the 
work of L^ke, Berkeley and Hume; and yet, apparently, their 
results too were hostile to religion. 

John Locke (1632-1704) had proposed to apply to psy- 
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diology tihe inductive tests and methods of Francis Bacon; in 
his great Essay on Human Understanding (1689) reason, for 
the first time in modem thought, had tozi]^ in upon itself, 
and philosophy had begun to scrutinize the instnimeiit whidi 
it so long had trusted. This introspective movement in philoso- 
phy grew step by step with the iatroq>ective novel as devel- 
op^ by Richardson and Rousseau; just as the smitimental and 
emolianal color of Clarissa Harlowe and La HeuoeUe Hiioise 
had its coonteipart in the philosophic exaltation of instinct and 
fading dbove intellect and reason. 

How does knowledge arise? Have we, as some good pec^le 
suppose innate ideas, as, for example, of li^t and wroi^and 
G^-4dea8 inherent in the mind from bi^ prior to :dB ex- 
pertoiioeP Anxious tiieologians, worried lest belief in the Deity 
diould disappear because Cod had not yet been seen in any 
telescope, had thought diat faith and mor^ might be strength- 
ened if their central and basic ideas were diown to be inl^m 
in every normal soul. But Locke, good Christian though he 
was, fe^y to argue most eloquentiy for ‘The Reasonableness 
of Christianity,** could not accept these suppositions; he an- 
nounced, quietly, that all our knowledge comes from experi- 
ence and through our senses-tiiat "there is nothing in the mind 
except what was first in the senses.** The mind is at birth a 
dean dieet a tabula rasa; and sense-experience writes upon it 
in a thousand vrays, until sensation begets memory and mem- 
ory begets ideas. All of which seemed to lead to the startling 
CQndmto that since only material things can affect our sense, 
we know nothing but matter, and must acc^ a materialistic 
idiilosc^y. If sensations are the stuff of tHunight, the hasty 
argued, matter must be the material of xnind. 

Not at all, said Bishop George Berkeley (1684-1753); this 
Lockian analysis of knowledge proves rather that matter does 
not eorist m&glt as a form of mind. It was a brilliant idea<-to 
refute nu^erialism by the simple expedient of diowing that we 
know of no such thiog as matter; in all Europe only a Gaelic 
imagination could have conceived this metaphysi^ magic. 
But see how obvious it is, said the Bisbc^: has not Locke told 
us that aU our knowledge is derived from sensation? Therefore 
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all our knowledge of anything is merely our sensations of it» 
and the ideas derived from these sensations. A "things is mere- 
ly a bimdle of peiceptions~*i. e., classified and interpreted sen- 
sations. You protest diat your breakfast is much more substai^ 
tial than a bundle of perceptions; and that a hammer that 
teaches you carpentry through your thumb has a most mag- 
nificent materiality. But your breakfast is at first nothing but a 
congeries of sensations of sight and smell and touch; and then 
of taste; and then of internal comfort and warmth. Likewise^ 
the hammer is a bundle of sensations of color, size, shapes 
weight, toudi, etc.; its reality for you is not in its materiality, 
but in the sensations that come from your thumb. If you had 
no senses, the hammer would not exist for you at all; it nii|^t 
strike your dead thumb forever and yet win from you not the 
slightest attention. It is only a bundle of sensations, or a bun- 
dle of memories; it is a condition of the mind. All matter, so 
far as we know it is a mental condition; and the only reality 
that we know directly is mind. So much for materialism. 

But the Irish Bishop had reckoned without the Scotch scep- 
tic. David Hume {1711—1776) at the age of twenty-six 
shocked all Christendom with his highly heretical Treatise on 
Human Nature,--one of the classics and marvels of modam 
philosophy. We know the mind, said Hume, only as we know 
matter: by perception, though it be in this case intemaL Never 
do we perceive any such entity as the “mind”; we perceive 
merely separate ideas, memories, feelings, etc. The mind is not 
a substance, an organ that has ideas; it is only an abstract 
name for the series of ideas; the perceptions, m^iories and 
feelings are the mind; diere is no observable “soul” behind the 
process of tibiought. The result appeared to be diat Hume had 
as effectually destroyed mind as Berkeley had destroyed mat- 
ter. Nothing was left; and philosophy found itself in the midst 
of ruins of its own making. No wonder that a wit advised the 
abandonment of the controversy, saying: “No matter, never 
mind.” 

But Hume was not content to destroy orthodox religion by 
dissipating the concept of soul; he proposed also to destroy 
science by dissolving the concept of law. Science and philoso- 
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phy alOce^ since Bruno and Galileo* had been making much of 
natural law* of ^necessfty** in the sequence of effect upon 
cause; Spinoza had reared his majestic metaphysics upon this 
proud concq^stion. But observe, said Hume, tiiat we never per- 
cdve causes, or laws; we perceive events and sequences, and 
infer causation and necessity; a law is not an eternal and neces- 
sary decree to which events are subjected, but marely a mental 
summary and shorthand of our kdeidosoopic espeiience; we 
have no guarantee tibat the sequences hidieFto observed wili 
re-appear unaltered in future ejqpeiienoe. HLaw^ is an 6b- 
ser^ ouetom in the sequence of events; but there is no 
*^eces8ity** in custom. 

Only mathematical formulas have necessity— they alone are 
inhermitly and unchangeably true; and this merely because 
such formulae are tautological— the predicate is already con- 
tained in the subject; is an eternal and necessary 

truth only because "3X3” and "9” are one and the same thing 
differently expressed; the predicate adds nothing to the sul^ 
jeot Science^ then, must limit itself strictly to mathematics 
and direct e^eiiment; it cannot trust to unverified deduction 
from Taws.* "When we run throu^ libraries, persuaded of 
these principles,* writes our uncanny sceptic, "what havoc 
must wo makel If we take in our hands any volume of school 
metaph3^cs, for instance, let us adc, l>oes it contain any ab- 
stract reasoning concerning quantity or numbeiF No. TDoesit 
contain any experimental reasoning concerning matter of fact 
and existenceF No. Commit it dien to Ihe fiames, for it can 
contain nothing but sophistry and illusion.*^ 

I m a gine how the ears of the ordrodox tin^d at these 
words. Here the epistemological tradition— the inquiry into 
the nature, sources, and validity of knowledge-had ceased to 
be a support to religion; the sword with whidb Bishop Berke- 
ley had slain the dragon of materialism had turned against the 
immaterial mind and die immortal soul; and in the turmoil 
sdenee Itself had suffered severe injury. No wonder that when 
Immanuel Kant, in 1775, read a Ccman translation of the 
works of David Hume, he was locked by these results, and 

^Quoted in Boyne, The SpMt cf Modem PMtoaopky, Boetoa, 1892; p. 98. 
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was roused, as he said, from the "dogmatic slumber** in which 
he had assumed without question the essentials of rdiglon and 
the bases of science. Were both science and faith to be sur- 
rendered to the septic? What could be done to save them? 

3. From Rou^au to Kant 

To the argument of die Enlightenment, dmt reasem makes 
for materialism, Berkeley had essayed the answer that matter 
does not exist But this had led, in Hume, to the retort that by 
the same token mind does not exist either. Anodier answer was 
possible— that reason is no final test. There are some theoretical 
conclusions against which our whole being rebels; we have no 
right to presume that these demands of our nature must be 
stifled at the dictates of a logic which is after aU but the recent 
construction of a frail and deceptive part of us. How often our 
instincts and feelings push aside the little syllogisms which 
would like us to behave like geometrical figures, and make love 
with mathematical piedsiont Sometimes, no doubt,— and par^ 
ticularly in the novel complexities and artificialities of urban 
life,— reason is the better guide; but in the great crises of life, 
and in the great problems of conduct and belief, we trust to 
our feelings rather than to our diagrams. If reason is against 
religion, so much the worse for reason! 

Such, in effect, was the argument of Jean Jacques Rousseau 
(1712-1778), who almost alone, in France, fought the ma- 
terialism and atheism of the Enlightenment What a fate for a 
delicate and neurotic nature, to have been cast amidst the 
robust rationalism and the almost brutal hedonism^ of the 
Encyclopedists! Rousseau had been a sickly youth, driven into 
brooding and introversion by his physical weakness and the 
unsympathetio attitude of his parents and teachers; ha had 
escaped from the stings of reality into a hothouse world of 
dreams, where the victories denied him in life and love could 
be had for the imagining. His Confessions reveal an unre- 
conciled complex of the most refined sentimentality with an 

*ni« doctfine that all behavior is motived by the pursuit of pleesora. 
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obtuse sense of decency and boning and duoa^ it all an nn- 
sullied conviction of his moral superiority.* 

In 1749 the Academy of Dijon offered a prize for an essay 
on the question, "Has the Progress of the Sdenoes and the 
Arts Contributed to Corrupt, or to Purify, Morals?^ Rous> 
Sean’s essay won the prize. Culture is mu^ more of an evil 
than a good, he argued— with all the intensity and sincerity of 
one who, finding ^ture out of his readi, proposed to prove 
it worthless. Consider the frightful disorders which printing 
has produced in Europe. \'i^erever philosqphy arises, the 
moral health of the nation decays. "It was even a saying among 
the {diilosophers themselves tibat since learned men had ap- 
pear^ honest men were nowhere to be found.* "1 venture to 
declare that a state of reflection is contrary to nature; and that 
a thinking man* (an ""intellectual,* as we would now say) ""is 
a depraved anhnal.* It would be better to abandon our over- 
rapid development of the intellect, and to aim rather at train- 
ing the heart and the affections. Education does not make a 
man good; it only makes him clevei^usually for mischief. In- 
stinct and feeling are more trustworthy than reason. 

In his famous novel. La NauveBe HSloise (1761), Rousseau 
illustiated at great length the superiority of feding to intel- 
lect; sentimentality became the fashion ftmong the ladies of 
the aristocracy, and among some the men; France was for 
a century watered with literary, and then with actual, tears; 
and tire great movement of the European intellect in (he dghK 
eenlh century gave way to the romantic emotional literature 
of 1789-1848. Ihe current carried with it a strong revival of 
religknis feding; (he ecstasies of Chateaubriand’s Ginie du 
Chfisiiantsme (1802) were merely an echo of the *Gonfession 
of Faith of the Savoyard Vicar^ which Rousseau Included In 
his epochal essay on education— Emife (1762). The argnmeikt 
of the ’’Confession* was briefly this: that thou^ reason might 
be against belief in Gk>d and immortality, feding vras over- 
wbehnins^y in their favor; why diould we not trust in instinct 
heieb rather than yidd to die despair of an arid so^tidsmP 

*CIE. bk. X; voL II, p. 184. 
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When Kant read EmOe he omitted his daily walk under tibe 
linden trees, in order to finish die book at once. It was an ev^ 
in his life to find here another man who was greying his way 
out of the darkness of atheism, and who bol^y a&med the 
priority of feeling over theoretical reason in these supra^sensual 
concems. Here at last was the second half of the answmr to 
irreligion; now finally all the scoffers and doubters would be 
scattered. To put these threads of argument together, to unite 
the ideas of Berkeley and Hume with the feelings of Roiu»* 
seau, to save religion from reason, and yet at the same time 
to save sdenoe £rom sc^tidsm—dds was the mission of looh 
manuel Kant. 

But who was Immanuel Kant? 

n. KANT HIMSELF 

He was bom at Konigsberg, Prussia, in 1724. Exo^ for a 
short period of tutoring in a nearby village^ this quiet litde 
professor, who loved so much to lecture on the geography and 
ethnology of distant lands, never left his native city. He came 
of a poor fcunily, which had left Scotland some hundred years 
before Immanuel's birth. His mother was a Pietist,-*L e., a 
member of a idigious sect which, like die Methodists of Eng« 
land, insisted on the full strictness and rigor of religious prao- 
tice and belief. Our philosopher was so immersed in religion 
from morning to ni£^t that on die one hand he experieno^ a 
reaction whid led him to stay away from church aB throu^ 
his adult life; and on the other hand he kept to the end the 
sombre stamp of the German Puritan, and felt, as he grew 
old, a great bnging to preserve for himself and the world 
the essentials, at leak, of the faith so deeply inculcated in him 
by his mother. 

But a young man growing up in die age of Frederick and 
Voltaire could not insulate himself from the sceptical current 
of the time. Kant was profoundly influcmced even by the men 
whom later he aimed to refute, and perhaps most of all by his 
favorite enemy, Hume; we shall see later the remarkable 
phenomenon of a philosopher transcending the conservatism 
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of his matoxity and letuming in almost ibis last work, and at 
almost the age of seventy, to a virile liberalism that ivould 
have bioas^t his martyrdom had not his age and his fame 
protected him. Even in the midst of his vrack of rdigioos re- 
storation we hear, with surprising frequency, the tones of an- 
odier Kant whom we mifi^t almost mh^ke for a Vditaiie. 
Schopeidiauer thought it ^not the least merit of Frederick 
rile Great, that under his government Kant ooiild devekq^ him- 
self, and dared to publhh his Critique of Pure Reason. Hardly 
under any other government would a salaried professoi^ 
(therefore, in Germany, a government emj^oyee) ^ve ven- 
tured such a thing. Ksuxt was obliged to prcmdse the imme- 
diate successor of the great King that would write no 
moxe.”*^ It was in appreciation of freedom that Kant dedi- 
cated the Critique to Zedlitz, Frederidc^s far-sifted pro- 
gressive Minister of Education. 

In 1755 Kant began his work as private lecturer at the 
University of Kdnigsberg. For fifteen years he was left in this 
lowly post; twice applications for a professorriitp were re- 
fused. At last, in 1770, he was made professor of logic and 
metaphysics. After many years of experience as a teacher, 
he wrote a text-book of pedagogy, of which he used to say 
riiat it contained many exceUent precepts, none of which he 
had ever applied. Yet he was perhaps a better teacher than 
writer; and two generations of students learned to love him. 
One of his prao&al principles was to attend most to those 
pupils who were of middle ability; the dunces, he said, were 
b^nd an fadp, and the geniuses would hd^ themselves. 

Nobody eapected him to starrie the world with a new meta- 
physical system; to stairie anybody seemed the very last crime 
riiat riiis timid and modest professor would commit. He him- 
self had no expectations in that lin^ at the age of for t y -two 
he wrote: *1 have the fortune to be a lover of metaphysics; but 
my mistress has riiown me few favors as yet** He spoke in 
those days of riie *l)ottomless abyss of metaphysics,*’ and of 
metaphy^ as **a dark ocean wiriiout shores or Hf thous^” 

rrhe Wodd w Wm and ldaa» Lcmdon. 1883; voL ii. p. 133. 
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strewn with many a philoso^^c wreck.^ He could even attadc 
the metaphysidaiis as those who dwelt on die hi^ towers of 
speculation, *Vhexe diexe is usually a great deal of wind.*^ 
He did not foresee that the greatest of all metaphysical tem- 
pests was to be of his own blowing. 

During these quiet years his interests were rather physical 
than metaphysksaL He wrote on planets, earthquakes, ftre^ 
winds, eth^, volcanoes, geography, ethnology, and a hundred 
odier things ol that sort, not usually confounded with meta- 
physics. His Theory of Ae Heavens (1755) propofled smne- 
thing very similar to Ae nebular hypothesis of Laplace^ and 
attempted a medhanical esplanation of all sidereal motion and 
devel^ment All the plan^ Kant thought, have been cnr will 
be inhabited; and those diat are farthest from the sun, having 
had the longest period of growdi, have probably a hi^er 
species of intelligent organisms dian any yet produced on our 
planet. His Anthropology (xmt together In 1798 from die lec- 
tures of a life-time) suggeked the possibility of the animal 
origin of man. Kant argued that if the human infant, in early 
ages when man was still largely at die mercy of wild animals^ 
had cried as loudly upon entering the world as it does now, 
it would have been found out and devoured by beasts of prey; 
that in aH probability, therefore, man was very difEeient at 
first from what he h^ become under civilization. And then 
Kant went on, subdy: ^ow nature brought about sudi a 
develqpmenl:, and by what causes it was aided, we know not 
This remark carries us a long way. It suggests the AofOfgbA 
whether the present period of history, on die occasion of some 
great physical revohitiaD, may not be followed by a third, 
when an orang-outang mr a chimpanzee would devdop the 
organs which serve for walking, touching, speaking, into the 
articulated structure of a human being, with a central organ 
far the use of understanding, and gradually advance under 
die training of social institutions.’* Was diis use of the future 
tense Kant’s cautiously indirect way of putting forth Us view 
of how man had really developed from the beast?^® 

Paulsen, Inmamui Kant; New Tofk, 1910; p. 82. 

•IWd., p. 56. 

*0So Wallace ioggestt: Kanl, Philadelphia, 1882: p. 115. 
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So we see the slow growth of this simple little man, hardly 
five feet tall, modest, shrinking, and yet containing in his head, 
or generating there, the most far-reaching revolnllon in mod- 
em {hilosophy. Kant^s life^ says one biographer, passed like 
the most regular of reguW verbs. "Rising, cofiboKliinking, 
writing, lecturing, dining, walking," says Heine,— "each had 
its set time. And when Immanuel Kant, in his gray coat, cane 
in hand, appeared at the door of his house, and strolled to- 
wards the small avenue of linden trees which is still called 
The Philosopher's Walk,’ the nei^bors knew it was exactly 
half-past-thr^ by the clock. So he promenaded up and down, 
during all seasons; and when the weather was s^oomy, or the 
gray clouds threatened rain, his old servant Lampe was seen 
plodding anxiously after, with a large umbrella under his arm, 
like a symbol of Prudence.” 

He was so frail in physique that he had to take severe meas- 
ures to regimen himself; he thou^t it safer to do this with- 
out a doctor; so he lived to the age of ei^ty. At seventy he 
wrote an essay ^On the Power of the Mind to Master the 
Feeling of Illness by Force of Resolution.” One of his favorite 
principles was to ^eathe only throng the nose, especially 
when out-doors; hence, in autumn, winter and spring, he 
would pennit no one to talk to him on his daily walks; better 
silence than a cold. He applied philosophy even to holding up 
his stockings— by bands passing up into his trousersT podkets, 
where they ended in springs contained in small boxes.^^ He 
thou^t everything out carefully before acting; and therefore 
remained a bachelor aU his life long. Twice he thou^t of 
offering his hand to a lady; but he refiected so long that in one 
case the lady married a l^lder man, and in the other the lady 
removed from K5nigsberg before the philosopher could make 
xsp his mind. Perhai)s he felt, like Nietzsche;, that marriage 
would hamper him In the honest pursuit of troth; "a married 
man,” Ta]le3nrand used to say, "will do anything for money.” 
And Kant had written, at twenty-two, with all the fine en- 

>^nttrod. to Kanfs Critique of Frectioai Reaitont TjmA an^ 1900; p. idSL 
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llmsiasm of omnipotent youth: "I have already fixed upon the 
line virhidi I am resolved to keep. 1 'will enter on my course^ 
and nothing ahail prevent me from pursuing it 
And so he persevered, throu^ poverty and obscurity, 
sketching and writing and rewriting his mugmfm opus for al- 
most fift^n years; fiitishing it only in 1781, when he was fifty- 
seven years old. Never did a man mature so slowly; and then 
again, never did a book so startle and upset the philosophic 
world 


m. THE CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON^* 

What is meant by this tide? CriHque is not piedsdy a 
criticism, but a critical analysis; Kant is not attacking *^pine 
reason,”* except; at the end, to ^ow its limitations; rather he 
hopes to show its possibility, and to exalt it above the impure 
knowledge which comes to us throu^ the distorting <^n- 
nels of sense. For "pure” reason is to mean knowledge that 
does not come throu^ our senses, but is independent of all 
sense experience; knowledge belonging to us by the inherent 
nature and structure of the mind. 

At the very outset, then, Kant flings down a challenge to 
Locke and the English school: knowledge is not aU derived 
from the senses. Hume thou^ he had :hown that there is no 
soul, aiKl no sdenoe; that our minds are but our ideas in pro- 
cession and association; and our certainties but probabilities 
in perpetual danger of Eolation. These Mse conclusions, says 
Kant, are the r^ult of false premisses: you assume that all 
knowledge comes from ”*separate and distinct^ sensations; 
naturally these cannot give you necessity, or invariable se- 
quences of which you may be forever cerl^; and naturally 

>>WaIlaoe» p. XOO. 

"A word about wbait to read. Kant Unudf la baldly IntwlHgtble to the ba- 
gbmer. beoaoae bit Uum^t la liunilated with a bizarre and Intricate tetnnlnol- 
ogy (hanoe the pancity of <niect quotation In tbif chapter). Peihape tibe dm- 
pleit fntrodnctian le Wallaoe'f KM. In Ibe Blackwood Philosopbicftl Classict. 
Heavier and xaore advanced U Panlten*i ImmantuH KanL Ghaniberlaln's Im- 
manuA Kent (2 voUe.; New York, 1914) le Interesting but erratio and digres- 
sive. A good oritiolsni ci Kant may be found In Sohopenbatier*ls World ob WiU 
and Idaag voL IL pp. 1—159. Bat eaoaat emptor. 
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you must not expect to '‘see’* your soul» even widi llie eyes 
of the internal sense. Let us grant diat absolute certainty of 
knowledge is impossible if all knowledge comes from sensa- 
tion, from an independent ext^nal world which owes us no 
promise of regularity of b^vior. But what if we have knowl- 
edge that is independent of sense-experience, knowledge 
whose truth is certain to us even before experience-d priori? 
Then absolute truth, and absolute science, would become pos- 
sible, would it not? Is there sudti absolute knowledge? This is 
the problem of the first Critique. ‘‘My question is, what we 
can hope to adbieve with reason, when all the material and as- 
sistance of esperience axe taken away.”^^ The Critique be- 
comes a detailed biology of thought, an examination of die 
origin and evolution of concepts, an analysis of the inherited 
structure of the mind. This, as Kant believes, is the entire 
problem of metaphysics. "In this book I have chiefly aimed 
at completeness; and 1 venture to maintain that there ought 
not to be one single metaphysical problem that has not been 
solved here, or to the solution of which the key at least has 
not here been suppHed."^^ Exegi mimumentum aere peren- 
niusi With such egotism nature spurs us on to creation. 

The Critique comes to the point at once. "Experience is 
by no means the only field to which our understanding can be 
confined. Experience tells us what is, but not that it must be 
necessarily what it is and not otherwise. It therefore never 
gives us any really general truths; and our reason, which is 
particularly anxious for that class of knowledge, is roused by 
it rather than satisfied. General tmtiis, whidi at the same time 
bear the character of an inward necessity, must be indepen- 
dent of experience,— clear and certain in ^emselves."^* Hiat 
is to say, they must be true no matter what our later expe- 
rience may be; true even before experience; true d priori. 
"How far we can advance independently of all experience, in 
d priori knowledge, is s^own by the brilliant example of 

of Pm Amwmi, pie(. p. adv. 
p. sdiL 
p. t. 
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xnalliematics.**^^ Mathematical knowledge is necessary and cer* 
tain; we cannot conceive of future expedmoo violating it. We 
may believe that the sun will "xise" in the west to-morrow, or 
that some day, in some conceivable asbestos wodd, fire will 
not bum sUcIq but we cannot for the life of us believe diat two 
times two will ever make anything else than four. Such truths 
are true before experience; they do not depend on espexience 
past, present, or to come. Therefore they are absolute and 
necessary truths; it is inconceivable that they should ever be- 
come untrue. But whence do we get dus character of absolute- 
ness and necassity? Not from escpetienoe; for espetience gives 
us nothing but s^arate sensations and events, whidb may altar 
their sequence in the future.^^ These truths derive their neces- 
sary character from the inherent structure of our minds, from 
the natural and inevitable manner in which our minds must 
operate. For the mind of man (and here at last is the great 
thesis of Kant) is not passive wax upon which experience 
and sensation Write their absolute and yet whimsical will; nor 
is it a mere abstract name for the series or group of mental 
states; it is an active organ which moulds and codrdinates 
sensarions into ideas, an organ which transforms the dbaotic 
multiplicity of esperience into the ordered unity of thought. 

1. TfukNscaamsNTiO^ Esthetic 

The effort to answer this question, to study the inherent 
structure of the mind, or the innate laws of is what 

Kant cafis ^‘transcendental phflosqphy,** because it is a problem 
transcending sense-experience. ^ c^ knowledge transcen- 
dental whii^ is occupied not so much with objects, as with 
our d priori concepts of objects.*^®— with our modes of cor- 
relating our experience into knowledge. There are two grades 
or stages in process of working up the raw mate^ of 
sensation into the finished product ^ thought. Tbe first stage 

«p. 4. 

emxrfilcifiii’* (JcsBet, Dewejr, eto.) eaten Uie controverg y at thia 
potat, and araaes, against both Hume and Kant, that eipeiienoe gives ns sei»- 
tiona seqnenoea as wdl as s en satioos and events. 

^ritiqu9 cf Pttre Reason, p. 10. 
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is the codrdinatioii of sensations by applying to them the forms 
of parception— space and time; the second stage is the oo* 
brdination of die perceptions so developed, by applying to 
them the forms of concepiion-^e "categories'* of Aou^t 
Kant, using the word esiheHc in its original and etymological 
sense, as connoting sensation or feeling, calls die study of 
the first of these stages "Transcendental Esthetic** ; and using 
the word logic as meaning the science of die forms of thought, 
he calls the study of the second stage "Transcendental Logic.** 
These are terrible words, which will take meaning as the 
argument proceeds; once over this hill, the road to Kant will 
be comparatively dear. 

Now just what is meant by sensations and perceptions?— 
and how does dte mind change die former into the latter? By 
itself a sensation is merely the awareness of a stimulus; we 
have a taste on the tongue, an odor in the nostrils, a sound 
in the ears, a t^perature on the skin, a flash of li^t on die 
retina, a pressure on die fingers: it is the raw crude begin- 
ning of experience; it is what the infant has in the early days 
of its groping mental life; it is not yet knowledge. But let 
these various sensations group themselves about an object 
in space and time— say this apple; let the odor in the nostrils, 
and the taste on the tongue, &e light on the retina, the shape- 
revealing pressure on the fingers and the hand, unite and 
group themselves about this "thing**: and there is now an 
awareness not so much of a stimulus as of a spedflc object; 
there is a perception. Sensation has passed into knowledge. 

But again, was this passage, this grouping, automatic? Did 
the sensations of themselves, spontaneously and naturally, fall 
into a cluster and an order, and so become perception? Yes, 
said Locke and Hume; not at all, says Kant. 

For diese varied sensations come to us through varied chan- 
nels of seos^ diroug^ a thousand "afferent nerves** that pass 
from skin and eye and ear and tongue into die brain; what a 
medley of messengers they must be as they crowd into &e 
chambers of the mind, cal^g for attentioni No wonder Plato 
spoke of "the rabble of the senses.** And left to themselves, 
they remain rabble, a chaotic "manifold,** pitifully impotent. 
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waiting to be ordered into meaning and purpose and power. 
As readily might the messages bron^t to a general from a 
thousand sectors of the batdedine weave themselves unaided 
into OQmi)rehension and command. No; (here is a law-giver 
for this mob, a directing and coordinating power (hat does not 
merely receive, but takes these atoms of sensation and moulds 
them into sense. 

Observef first, that not all of (he messages are accepted. 
Myriad forces play upon your body at (his moment; a storm of 
stimuli beats down upon the nerve-endings which, amoebalike, 
you imt forth to experience (he extemd world: but not all 
that call are chosen; only those sensations are sdected (han can 
be moulded into perceptions suited to your present purpose, 
or (hat bring (hose imperious messages of danger whidh are 
alwa}^ relevant. The clock is ticking, and you do not hear it; 
but (hat same ticking, not louder (han before will be heard 
at once if your purpose wills it so. The mother asleep at her 
infant’s cradle is deaf to the turmoS of life about W; but 
let (he little one move, and the mother gropes her way back 
to waking attention like a diver rising hurriedly (o the sur^ 
face of (he sea. Let the purpose be addition, and the stimulus 
“two end three,” brings the response, “five”; let the purpose 
be multiplication, and the same stimulus, the same auditory 
sensations, “two and three,” bring (he response, “six.” Asso- 
ciation of sensations or ideas is not merely by contiguity in 
space or time, nor by similarity, nor by recency, frequency or 
intensity of experience; it is above all determined by (he pur- 
pose of (he mind. Sensations and thou£^ts are servants, drey 
await our call, they do not come unless we need (hem. Hiere 
is an agent of selection and direction that uses (hem and is 
their master. In addition to the sensations and the ideas there 
is the mind. 

This agent of selection and codrdination, Kant thinks, uses 
first of two simple methods for the classification of the 
material presented to it: the sense of space, and (he sense of 
time. As (he general arranges the messages brought him ac- 
cording to the place from which fhey come, and the time at 
which diey were written, and so finds an order and a system 
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for them all; so tihe mind allocates its sensations in space and 
time, attributes tbem to this object here or that object tbere, 
to diis present time or to that past. Space and time are not 
things perceived, but modes of perception, ways of putting 
sense into sensation; space and time are organs of perception. 

They are d priori, because all ordered escperience involves 
and presupposes them. Without them, sensations could never 
grow into perceptions. They are d priori because it is incon- 
ceivable that we should ever have any future eacperience that 
will not also involve them. And because they are d priori, 
their laws, which are the laws of mathematics, are d priori, 
absolute and necessary, world without end. It is not merely 
probable, it is certain that we shall never find a strai^t line 
that is not the shortest distance between two points, Mathe- 
matics» at least, is saved from the dissolvent scepticism of 
David Hume. 

Can all the sciences be similarly saved? Yes, if their basic 
principle, the law of causality— that a given cause must always 
be followed by a given effect— can be shown, like space and 
time, to be so inherent in all the processes of understanding 
that no future experience can be conceived that would violate 
or escape it. Is causality, too, d priori, an indispensable pre- 
requisite and condition of aU thought? 

2. Tkansoeotental Analytic 

So we pass from the wide field of sensation and perception 
to the dark and narrow chamber of thought; from “trancen- 
dental esthetic** to “transcendental logic." And first to the 
naming and analysis of those elements in our thought which 
are not so much given to the mind by perception as given to 
perception by the mind; those levers which raise the 
ceptual" knowledge of objects into the “conceptual" knowl- 
edge of relationships, sequences, and laws; those tools of the 
mind whk^ refine eiipcirience into science. Just as perc^tions 
arranged sensations around objects in space and so con- 
ception arranges perceptions (objects and events) about the 
ideas of cause, unity, reciprocal relation, necessity, con- 
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tingency, etc.; tibese and other "categories** are the structure 
into which perceptions are received, and by which they are 
classified and moulded into the ordered concepts of thought. 
These are the very essence and character of the mind; mind is 
the codrdination of es^erience. 

And here again observe the activity of this mind that was, 
to Locke and Hume, mere “passive wax'* under the blows of 
sense-eiperienoe. Consider a system of thou^t like Aristotle’s; 
is it conceivable that this almost cosmic ordering of data 
should have come by the automatic, anardbistic spontaneity 
of the data themselves? See this magnificent card-catalogue in 
the library* intelligently ordered into sequence by human 
purpose. Then picture all these card-cases thrown upon the 
floor, all these cards scattered pell-mell into riotous disorder. 
Can you now conceive these scattered cards pulling themselves 
up, Mimchausen-like, from their disarray, passing quietly into 
their alphabetical and topical places in dieir proper boxes, 
and each box into its fit place in the rack,— until all should 
be order and sense and purpose again? What a miracle-story 
these settles have given us after alll 

Sensation is unorganized stimulus, perception is organized 
sensation, conception is organized perception, science is or- 
ganized knowledge, wisdom is organized life: each is a greater 
degree of order, and sequence, and unity. Whence this order, 
this sequence, this unity? Not from the things themselves; for 
they are known to us only by sensations that come throu^ a 
thousand channels at once in disorderly multitude; it is our 
purpose that put order and sequence and unity upon this im- 
portunate lawlessness; it is ourselves, our personalities, our 
minds , that bring li^t upon these seas. Locke was wrong 
when he said, “There is nothing in the intellect except what 
was first in the senses”; Leibnitz was right when he added,— 
“nothing, except the intellect itself.” “Perceptions without con- 
ceptions,” says Kant, “are bUnd.” If perceptions wove them- 
selves automatically into ordered thought. If mind were not 
an active effort hammering out order from chaos, how could 
the same eiqperience leave one man mediocre, and in a more 
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active and tireless soul be raised to the light of wisdcHn and 
the beautiful logic of truth? 

The world, then, has order, not of itself, but because the 
thou^ diat knows the world is itself an ordering, the first 
stage in that classification of experience which at last is sdenoe 
and philosophy. The laws of thought are also the laws of 
things, for things are known to us only through this (hou^t 
that must obey diese laws, since it and they are one; in ef- 
fect, as Hegel was to say, the laws of logic and the laws of 
nature are one, and logic and metaphysics merge. The gen- 
eralized principles of science are necessary because (hey are 
ultimately laws of thou^t that are involved and presupposed 
in every experience, past, present, and to come. Science is 
absolute, and truth is everlasting. 

S. Transcendental DiAiJBcnc 

Neverdieless, this certainty, this absoluteness, of the hip- 
est generalizations of logic and science, is, paradoxically, 
limited and relative: limited strictly to the field of actual ex- 
peri^ice, and relative strictly to our human mode of ex- 
perience. For if our analysis has been correct, the world as 
we know it is a construction, a finished product, almost— one 
might say— a manufactured article, to which the mind con- 
tributes as much by its moulding forms as the thing contributes 
by its stimuli (So we perceive the top of the table as round, 
whereas our sensation is of an ellipse.) The object as it ap- 
pears to us is a phenomenon, an appearance, perhaps very 
different from the external object before it came wifriin the 
ken of our senses; what that original object was we can never 
know; the “thing-in-itself ' may be an object of thou^t or 
inference (a “noumenon”), but it cannot be experienced,— 
for in being experienced it would be changed by its passage 
through sense and thought "It remains completely unknown 
to us what objects may be by themselves and apart from the 
receptivity of our senses. We know nothing but our manner 
of perceiving them; that manner being peculiar to us, and 
not necessarily shared by every being, though, no doubt, by 
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every human being.*^ The moon as known to us is meiely a 
bundle of sensatJons (as Hume saw), unified (as Hume 
not see) by our native mental structure throu^ the elaborar 
tion erf sensations perceptions, and of these into concep- 
tions os ideas; in result; the moon is for us merely our ideas.^ 
Not diat Kant ever doubts the esdstence of ^matts^ and the 
external world; but he adds that we know nothing certain 
about them exc^t that they exist Our detailed knowledge is 
about their appearance, dieir phenomena, about the sensations 
which we have of them. Idealism does not mean, as the 
in the street thinks, fhat nothing exists outside die perceiving 
subject; but that a goodly part of every object is created by 
the forms of perception and understanding: we know the 
object as transformed into idea; what it is before being so 
transformed we cannot know. Science, after all, is naive; it sup- 
poses that it is dealing with things in themselves, in their 
full-blooded external and uncorrupted reality; philosophy is a 
little more sophisticated, and realizes that the whole material 
of science consists of s^isations, perceptions and conceptions, 
rather than of things. s greatest merit,** says Sdbopen- 
hauer, "“is the distinction of the phenomenon freun the thiog- 
In-itself.”** 

It follows that any attempt, by either science or religion, to 
say just what the ultimate reality is, must fall back into mere 
hypothesis; *'the understanding can never go beyond the limits 
of sensibility.**^ Such transcendental science loses itself in 
"antinoinies,** and such transcendental theology loses itself in 
^paraloguans.** It is the cruel function of "transcendental dia- 
lectic** to examine the validity of these attempts of reason to 
escape from the enclosing circle of sensation and appearance 
into the unknowable world of things "in themselves.** 

Antinomies are the insoluble dilemmas bom of a science 
that tries to overleap experience. So, for m^ample, when 

Critique, p. 37. IF Kant liad not added tbe laat danse, his argoment for 
tihe necessity oF knowledge woold have Fallen. 

John Stuart hflU, witib. aB his En^ish tendency to fealism, was dxiveo 
at last to define matter as merely **a permanent possibility oF aeBsatfons.** 

»The Worid ee WiS and Ideat vol. li, p. 7. 

•KJHHqna, p. 215. 
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knowledge attempts to decide whether the world is finite or 
infinite in spacei, diought rebels against either stq^jposition: be- 
yond any Ihnit, we are driven to conceive someti^g further, 
endlessly; and yet infinity is itself inconceivable. Again: did 
the world have a begiiming in time? We cannot conceive 
eternity; but then, too, we cannot conceive any x>oiiit in the 
past without feeling at once that before that, something was. 
Or has that chain of causes which science stupes, a beginning, 
a First Cause? Yes, for an endless chain is inconceivable; no, 
for a first cause uncaused is inconceivable as well. Is there 
any exit from these blind alleys of thought? There is, says 
Kant, if we remember that space, time and cause are modes 
of {perception and conception, wHch must enter into all our 
experience since they are the web and structure of experience; 
th^e dilemmas arise from supposing that iq[)ace time and 
cause are external things independent of perception. We shall 
never have any experience which we shall not interpret in 
terms of space and time and cause; but we shall never have 
any philosophy if we forget that these are not things, but 
modes of interpretation and understanding. 

So with the paralogisms of ^rational*^ theology— which at- 
tempts to prove by theoretical reason that the soul is an in- 
corruptible substance, that the will is free and above the law 
of cause and effect, and that there exists a ^‘necessary bdng,** 
God, as the presupposition of all reality. Transcendental dia- 
leotio must remind theology that substance and cause and 
necessity are finite categories, modes of arrangement and clas- 
sification which the mind applies to sense-experience, and 
reliably valid only for the phenomena that appear to suA ex- 
perience; we carmot apply these conceptions to the noumenal 
(or merely inferred and conjectural) world. Religion cannot 
be proved by theoretical reason. 

So the first Critique ends. One could well imagine David 
Hume,^ uncannier Scot riian Kant himself, viewing re- 
sults with a sardonic smile. Here was a tremendous book, eight 
hundred pages long; wei^ted beyond bearing, almost, with 
ponderous terminology; proposing to solve all the problems of 
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inetaphysics» and incidentally to save the absoluteness of 
sdenoe and the essential truth of religion. What had die book 
really done? It had destroyed the naive world of sdeDoe^ and 
limited it» if not in degiee» certainly in scope,--and to a wodd 
confessedly of mexe surface and appearance^ beycmd which it 
could issue only in fmcical "andnomies’*; so science was 
"*saved”l The most eloquent and inoisive portions of die book 
had argued that die objects of faith— a free and hmnoital 
souh a benevolent creator— could never be proved by reason; 
so religion was ‘Isaved*’! No wonder the priests of Gennany 
protested madly against this salvation, and revenged them- 
selves by calling their dogs Immanuel Kant.^ 

And no wonder that Heine compared the little professor of 
Konigsberg with the terrible Robespierre; the latter had mere- 
ly killed a king, and a few thousand Frenchmenr-which a 
German might forgive; but Kant, said Heine, had killed God, 
had undermined the most precious arguments of theology. 
"^What a sharp contrast between the outer life of this man* 
and his destructive, world-convulsing thoughtsi Had the citi- 
zens of Kdnigsberg surmised the whole significance of those 
thoughts, they would have felt a more profound awe in the 
presence of this man than in that of an executioner, who mere- 
ly slays human beings. But the good people saw in him noth- 
ing but a professor of philosophy; and when at the fiixed hour 
he sauntered by, they nodded a friendly greeting, and set 
their watches.***® 

Was this caricature, or revelation? 

IV. THE CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON 

If religion cannot be based on science and theology, on 
what then? On morals. The basis in theology is too insecure; 
better that ft should be abandoned, even destroyed; faith must 
be put beyond the reach or realm of reason. But therefore the 
moral basis of religion must be absolute, not derived from 
questionable sense-experience or precarious inference; not cor- 

MWaUaoe. p. 82. 

»Heine, Prote MiMceOantet, Philadelptda, 1876; p. 14a 
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knowledge attempts to decide whether the world is finite or 
infinite in spacer bought rebels against either supposition: be- 
yond any Ihnit^ we are driven to conceive something further^ 
endlessly; and yet infinity is itself inconceivable. Again: did 
the world have a beginning in timeP We cannot conceive 
eternity; bat then, too, we cannot conceive any point in the 
past wi&out feeling at once that before that, something was. 
Or has that chute of causes which sdenoe studies, a beginning, 
a First CausePTes, for an endless chain is inconceivable; no, 
for a first cause uncaused is inconceivable as weQ. Is there 
any exit from these blind alleys of thou^t? There is, says 
Eant, if we remember that space, time and cause are modes 
of perc^tion and conception, which must enter into all our 
experience since they are the web and structure of experience; 
th^ dilemmas arise from supposing that spacer time and 
cause are external things independent of perception. We shall 
never have any experience which we shall not interpret in 
terms of space and time and cause; but we shall never have 
any philosophy if we forget that these are not things, but 
modes of interpretation and understanding. 

So wWr the paralogisms of "rational'' theology— which at- 
tempts to prove by theoretical reason that the soul is an in- 
corruptible substance, that the will is free and above the law 
of cause and effect, and tiiat there exists a "necessary being," 
God, as the presupposition of all reality. Transcendental dia» 
lectio must remind theology that substance and cause and 
necessity are finite categories, modes of anangonent and das- 
sification which the mind applies to sense-experience, and 
reliably valid only for the phenomena that appear to suA ex- 
perience; we cannot apply these conceptions to the noumenal 
(or merely inferred and conjectural) world. Religion cannot 
be proved by theoretical reason. 

So the first Critique ends. One could well imagine David 
Hum^ uncannier Scot than Kant himself, viewing tiie re- 
sults with a sardonic smile. Here was a tremendous book, ei^t 
hundred pages long; wei^ted beyond bearing, almost, with 
ponderous terminology; proposing to solve all Ae problems of 
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metaphysics^ and incidentally to save the absoluteness of 
science and the essential truth of religion. What had the book 
really done? It had destroyed the naive vmrld of science^ and 
limited it» if not in degree, certainly in scope,--and to a world 
confessedly of mere su^ace and appearance, beyond which it 
could issue only in farcical "antinomies**; so sdenoe was 
"saved**! The most eloquent and incisive portions of the book 
had argued that the objects of faith--a free and hmnortal 
soul, a benevolexi^ creator-could never be proved by reason; 
so religion was "saved**! No wonder the priests dF Germany 
protested madly against this salvation, and revenged themh 
selves by calling their dogs Immanuel Kant.^ 

And no wonder that Heine compared the little professor of 
Konigsberg with the terrible Robespierre; the latter had mere- 
ly kined a king, and a few thousand Frenchmen— whidh a 
German might forgive; but Kant, said Heine, had killed God, 
had undermined the most precious arguments of theology. 
"What a sharp contrast between the outer life of this man, 
and his destructive, world-convulsing thou^ts! Had the citi- 
zens of Konigsberg surmised the whole significance of those 
thoughts, they would have felt a more profound awe in the 
presence of this man than in that of an executioner, who mere- 
ly slays human beings. But the good people saw in him notii- 
ing but a professor of philosophy; and when at the fixed hour 
he sauntered by, they nodded a friendly greeting, and set 
their watches.***® 

Was this caricature, or revelation? 

IV. THE CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON 

If lebgion cannot be based on science and theology, on 
what then? On morals. The basis in theology is too insecure; 
better that it should be abandoned, even destroyed; faith must 
be put beyond the reach or realm of reason. But therefore the 
moral basis of religion must be absolute, not derived fnnn 
questionable sense-experience or precarious inference; not cor- 

MWallaoe, p. 82. 
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rupted by the admixture of fallible reason; it must be derived 
from the inner self by direct perception and intuition. We must 
find a universal and necessary ethic; d priori principles of 
morals as absolute and certain as mathematics. We must show 
tbat "pure reason can be practical; i. e.» can of itself deter- 
mine the will independently of anything empirical,'*^^ that 
the moral sense is innate^ a^3d not derived from experience. 
Ibe moral imperative which we need as the basis of religion 
must be an absolute, a categorical, imperative. 

Now the most astounding reality in all our experience is 
precisely our moral sense, our inescapable feeling, in the face 
^ tmn^tion, that this or diat is wrong. We may yield; but 
the feding is there nevertheless. Le matin fe fak dos profets, 
et le soir je fais des scttises;^^ but we kriow that they are 
sotHses» and we resolve again* What is it that brings the bite 
of remorse, and the new resolution? It is the categorical im- 
perative in us, the unconditional command of our conscience, 
to "act as if the maxim of our action were to become by our 
will a universal law of nature.”*® We know, not by reasoning, 
but by vivid and immediate feelings, that we must avoid be- 
havior whidb, if adopted by all men, would render social life 
impossible. Do 1 wish to escape from a predicament by a lie? 
But "while 1 can will the lie, I can by no means will that ly- 
ing diould be a universal law. For with sudi a law there would 
be no promises at all.***® Hence the sense in me^ that 1 must 
not lie^ even if it be to my advantage. Prudence is hypotheti- 
cal; its motto is. Honesty when it is the best policy; but the 
mcnal law in our hearts is unconditional and absolute. 

And an action is good not because it has good results, or 
because it is wise, but because it is done in obedience to this 
inner sense of duty, this moral law that does not come from 
our personal experience, but legislates imperiously and d priori 
for all our behavior, past, present and future. Ibe only thing 
unqualifiedly good in this world is a good will— the will to 

of Praettceii BsoMon, p. 31. 
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follow the moral law, regardless of profit or loss for onrs^es. 
Never mind your happiness; do your duty. "Morality is not 
properly the doctrine o£ how we may make ourselves happy, 
but how we may make ourselves worthy of happiness.*^ 
us seek the happiness in others; but for ourselves, peifecticm-- 
whether it bring us happiness or pain.^^ To achieve perfection 
in yourself and happiness in others, "so act as to treat hu- 
manity, whether in thine own person or in that of another, 
in every case as an end, never only as a means^i^^this too, as 
we directly feel, is part of the categorical imperative. Let us 
live up to such a principle, and we shall soon create an ideal 
community of rational beings; to create it we need only act 
as if we already belonged to it; we must apply the p^ect 
law in the imperfect state. It is a hard ethic, yon say,—this 
placing of duty above beauty, of morality above happiness; 
but only so can we cease to be beasts, and begin to be gods. 

Notice, meanwhile, that this absolute command to duty 
proves at last the freedom of our wills; how could we ever 
have conceived such a notion as duty if we had not felt our- 
selves free? We cannot prove this freedom by theoretical rea- 
son; we prove it by feeling it directly in the crisis of moral 
choice. We feel this freedom as the very essence of our inner 
selves, of the "pure Ego**; we feel within ourselves the spon- 
taneous activity of a mind moulding experience and diooslng 
goals. Our actions, once we initiate them, seem to follow fixed 
and invariable laws, but only because we perceive their re- 
sults through sense, which clothes all that it transmits in the 
dress of that causd law which our minds themselves have 
made. Nevertheless, we are beyond and above the laws we 
make in order to understand the world of our experience; each 
of us is a center of initiative force and creative power. In a 
way which we feel but cannot prove, each of us is free. 

And again, thou^ we cannot prove, we feel, that we are 
deathless. We perceive that life is not like those dramas so 
beloved by the i>eople--in which every villain is punished, 

•oibkL, p. 227. 
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and every act of virtue meets with its reward; we learn anew 
every day that the wisdom of the serpent faxes better here 
than the gentleness of the dove, and that any thief can triumph 
if he steak enou^ If mere worldly utility and expediency 
were the Justification of virtue, it would not be wise to be 
too good. And yet, knowing all this, having it flung into our 
faces with bru^ r^tition, we s^ feel the command to 
li^teousness, toe ibioco that toe ou^ to do the inexpedient 
go^ How could this sense of ri^ survive if it were not that 
in our hearts we fed this life to be only a part of life, this 
earthly dream only an embryonic prdude to a new birth, a 
new awakening; if we did not vagudy know that in that later 
and longer life the balance will be redressed, and not one cup 
of water given generously but diall be retomed a hundred- 
fold? 

Finally, and by the same token, there is a Cod. If the sense 
of duty involves and Justifies belief in rewards to come, "the 
postulate of immortality . • • must lead to the supposition of 
the existence of a cause adequate to this effect; in other words, 
it must postulate the existence of God.*^^ This again is no 
proof by "reason**; the moral sense, which has to do with the 
world of our actions, must have priority over that theoxedcal 
logic, which was developed only to deal with sense-phenome- 
na. Our reason leaves us free to bdieve that behind the thing- 
in4tself there is a Just Cod; our moral sense commands us to 
bdieve it Rousseau was ri^t: above the lo^o of the head is 
the feeling in the heart, Pascal was ri^t: the heart has rea- 
sons of its own, which the head can never understand. 

V. ON REUGION AND REASON 

Does this appear trite, and timid, and oonservativeP But it 
was not SO; on the contrary, this bold denial of “rational** 
theology, this frank reduction of rdigion to moral faith and 
hope^ aroused all the orthodox of Germany to protests. To face 
this "forty-parson-power** (as Byron would have called it) re- 

^PracHoal Reason, p. 220. 
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quired more courage tlian one usually associates with the 
name of Kant 

That he was brave enough appeared in all clarity when 
he published^ at sixty^sia; his Critique of Judgment, and, at 
sixty>nine, his Bdigjon wUhin the Limits of Pure Beason. In 
the earlier of these books Kant returns to die discussion of that 
argument bcm design which, in the first Critique, he had re- 
jected as an insufficient proof of the edstence of God. He be- 
gins by corrdating design and beauty; the beautibil, he thinks 
is anything which reveals symmetry and unity structure, as 
if it had been designed by intelligence. He observes in pass- 
ing (and Sdiopenhauer here helped himself to a good deal 
of his theory of ait) that the contemplation of symmetrical 
design always gives us a disinterested pleasure; ax^ that ^an 
interest in the beauty of nature for its own sake is always a 
sign of goodness.*^ Many objects in nature show such beauty, 
such symmetry and unity, es almost to drive us to die notion 
of supematurd design. But on the other hand, says Kant, 
there are also in nature many instances of waste and dbaos, of 
useless repetition and multiplication; nature preserves Ufe; 
but at the cost of how much suffering and death! The appear- 
ance of external design, then, is not a conclusive pro^ of 
Frovid^ice. The theologians who use the idea so much should 
abandon it, and the scientists who have abandoned it should 
use it; it is a magnificent due, and leads to hundreds of levela* 
dons. For there is design, undoubtedly; but it is internal de- 
sign, the design of the parts by the whole; and if science will 
interpret the parts of an orgadsm in terms of their meaning 
for the whole, it will have an admirable balance for that other 
heuristic prindple—the mechanical conception of life— which 
also is fruitful for discovery, but which, alone^ can never ex- 
plain the growth of even a blade of grass. 

The essay on religion is a remarkable producdon for a man 
of sixty-nine; it is perhaps the boldest of all the books of Kant. 
Since religion must be based not on the logic of theoretical 
reason but on the practical reason of the moral sense, it fol- 
lows that any Bible or revelation must be judged by its value 

•^CHUqtie of Judgnumt, sect 29. 
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for morality) and cannot itself be the judge of a moral code. 
Chuxdies and dogmas have value only in so far as they assist 
the moral development of the race. When mere creeds or cere- 
monies usurp priority over moral escellence as a test of re- 
ligion) religion has ^appeared. The real church is a com- 
munity of pepplO) however scattered and divided) who are 
united by devotion to the common moral law. K was to estab- 
lish such a community that Christ lived and died; it was this 
real church which he h^d np in contrast to the ecclesiasticism 
of the Pharisees. But another ecdesxasticism has almost over- 
whehned this noble conception. ^Tlhiist has brou^t the king- 
dom of God nearer to earth; but he has been misunderstood; 
and in place of God's kingdom (he kingdom of the juiest has 
been establi&ed among ns.”^ Creed and ritual have again re- 
placed the good life; and Instead of men being bound together 
by religion) they are divided into a thousand sects; and all 
maimer of ^ous nonsense’* is inculcated as ’’a sort of heaven- 
ly court service by means of which one may win (hiou^ flat- 
tery the favor of the ruler of heaven.”^— Again) miiades can- 
not prove a religion, for we can never quite rely on the testi- 
mony which supports them; andprayerlsuselessif itaimsat a 
suspension of the natural laws that hold for all experience. 
Finally) the nadir of perversion is readied when the church 
becomes an instrument in the hands of a reactionary govern- 
ment; when the dergy) whose function it is to console and 
guide a harassed humadty with religious faith and hope and 
charity, axe made (he tools of theological obscurantism and po- 
Htioal oppression. 

The audacity of these oondusions lay in ihe fact that pre- 
dsdy this had happened in Prussia. Frederidc the Great had 
died in 1786, and had been succeeded by Frederick William 
n, to whom the liberal policies of his predecessor seemed to 
smack unpatriotically of the French Enli^tenment Zedlits; 
who had been Minister of Education under Frederick; was dis- 
missed; and his place was given to a Pietist) Wdllner. WoDner 
had been described by Frederick as ^a treacherous Jn- 

"Quoted in Cbambedaln, Immumiel KatOt voL L p. 810. 
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trigoing priest,”* who divided his time between alchemy and 
Rosicracian mysteries, and climbed to power by offering him- 
self as ^an unworthy instrument”’ to the new monaxdb’s policy 
of restoring the orthodox faith by oompulsion*^^ In 1788 
Wdllner issued a decree which forbade any teaching, in school 
or university, that deviated from the orthc^ox form of Luther- 
an Protestantism; he established a strict oensorridp over all 
forms of publication, and ordered the discharge of every 
teacher selected of any heresy. Kant was at first left unmo- 
lested, because he was an old man, and— as one royal adviser 
said— only a few people read him, and ffiese did not under- 
stand him. But the essay on religion was intelligible; and 
thou^ it rang true with religious fervor, it revealed too strong 
a strain of Voltaire to pass the new censorship. The Berliner 
McnuOsschrift, which had planned to publish die essay, was 
ordered to suppress it. 

Kant acted now with a vigor and courage hardly credible in 
a man who had almost completed three score years and ten. 
He sent the essay to some friends at jfena, and throng them 
had it imhlished by the press of tibe university there. Jena was 
outside of Prussia, under the jurisdiction of that same liberal 
Duke of Weimar who was then oaring for Goethe. The result 
was that in 1794 Kant received an eloquent caMnet order 
from the Prussian King, whidi read as follows: "Our highest 
person has been greatly displeased to observe how you misuse 
your philosophy to undermine and destroy many of the most 
important a^ fundamental doctrines of the Holy Scriptures 
and of Chxistiaiiity. We demand of you iznmediately an exact 
account, and eiqpect that in future you will give no sudb cause 
of offense, but rather that, in accordance with your duty, you 
win employ your talents and authority so ffiat our paternal pur- 
pose may be more and more attained. If you continue to op- 
pose this order you may expect unpleasant consequences.”^^ 
gftfit relied that every scholar should have the ri^t to form 
independent judgments on religious matters, and to make his 
opinions known; but that during the reign of the present king 

^Eneyeiopmdia Biitannloap article **Fredetlck WUliaiD XL** 
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he would xireserve silence. Some biographers, who can be very 
brave by proxy, have condemned him for this concession; but 
let us remember diat Kant was seventy, that he was frail in 
health, and not fit for a fight; and that he had already spoken 
his message to the world. 

VL ON POLITICS AND ETERNAL PEACE 

Hie Prussian government mi^t have pardoned Kant’s the- 
ology, had he not been guilty of political heresies as well 
Three years after die accession of Frederick William H, the 
French Revolution had set all the thrones of Europe trem- 
bling. At a time when most of the teachers in the Prussian uni- 
versities had rushed to the support of legitimate monarchy, 
Kant, sixty-five years young, hailed the Revolution with Joy; 
and with tears in his eyes said to his friends: “Now I cm say 
like Simeon, T/>rd, let now Thy servant depart in peace; for 
mine eyes have seen Thy salvaticm.' 

He had published, in 1784, a brief exposition of his political 
theory under the title of “The Natural Principle of the Political 
Ord^ (xinsidered in connection with the Idea of a Universal 
Cosmopolitical History.** Kant begins by recognizing, in that 
strife of each against all which had so shock^ Hobbes, na- 
ture’s method of developing die hidden capacities of life; 
struggle is the indispensable accompaniment of progress. If 
men were entirdy social, man would stagnate; a certain alloy 
of individualism and competition is required to make the hu- 
man species survive and grow. “Without qualities of an un- 
social kind . • . men might have led an Arcadian shepherd life 
in complete harmony, contentment, and mutual love; but in 
that case all their talents would have forever remained hidden 
in their germ." (Kant, therefore, was no slavish follower of 
Rousseau.) “Thanks be then to nature for this unsociableness, 
for this envious Jealousy and vanity, for this insatiable desire 
for possession and for power. . . . Man wishes concord; but na- 
ture knows better what is good for his species; and she wills 
discord, in order that man may be impelled to a new mcertion 
^Wallace, p. 40. 
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of bis poweis* and to the further developmeiit of bis natural 
capacities.** 

Ibe struggle for existence, then, is not altogether an eviL 
Neverthdess, men soon per^ve that it must be restricted 
witibin certain limits, and regulated by rules, customs, and 
laws; hence the origin and devdopment of sodely. But 
now *'tih 0 same unsociableness which forced men into society 
becomes again the cause of each commonwealth's assuming 
the attitude of uncontrolled freedom in its external idatlons,— 
L e., as one state in relation to other states; and consequently, 
any one state must expect from any other tito same sort of evils 
as formerly <^ressed individuals and compelled them (o en* 
ter into a civil union regulated by law.**^ It is time that na- 
tions, like men, diould emerge fr^ the wild stale of nature^ 
and contract to keep the peace. The whole meaning and move- 
ment of history is the ever greater restdction of pugnacity and 
violence, the continuous enlargement of the area of peace. 
"The history of the human race, viewed as a whoH XQ^sy be 
regarded as the realization of a hidden plan of nature to bring 
about a political constitution, internally and externally per- 
fect; as the only state in which aU the capacities implanted by 
her in mankind can be fully deyeloped.**^^ If there is no such 
progress, the labors of successive civilizations are like those of 
Sisj^us, who again and again "up the his^ hill heaved a huge 
roii^ stone,** only to have it roll back as it was almost at the 
top. History would be then nothing more than an endless and 
circuitous folly; "and we might suppose^ like the Hindu, that 
the earth is a place for tibe expiation of old and forgotten 
sins.**" 

Ibe essay on 'TEtemal Peace" (published in 1795, when 
Kant was seventy-one) is a noble development of tiiis theme. 
Kant knows how easy it is to lau^ at the {dirase; and under 
his title he writes: "Ihese w(»rds were once put by a Dutch 
inn-keeper on his sign-board as a satirical inscription, over the 
representation of a church-yard" cemetery." Kant had before 

Eternal Pboo* and Olhar Et$avs Boston, 1914| p. 14. 
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complained, as apparently every generation must, that "*cur 
rulers have no money to iq>end on public education « • . be* 
cause all their resources are already placed to the account of 
the next war.**^ The nations will not really be civilized until 
all standing armies are abolished. (The audacity of this pro- 
posal stands out when we remember that it was Prussia itself 
which, under the father of Frederick the Great, had been the 
first to estabMi conscription.) **Standing annies exdte states 
to outrival one another in the number of their anned men, 
which has no limit Through the expense occasioned thereby, 
peace becomes in the long run more oppressive than a Atat 
war; and standing annies are thus the cause of aggressive wars 
undertaken in order to get rid of this burden.”^^ For in time of 
war die army would support Itself on the country, by requisi- 
tioning, quartering, and pillaging; preferably in the enemy's 
territory, but if necessary, in one's own land; even this would 
be better than supporting it out of government funds. 

Much of this militarism, in Kant's judgment, was due to die 
expansion of Europe into America and Africa and Asia; with 
the resultant quarnds of die thieves over their new booty. *lf 
we compare the barbarian instances of inhospitality . • • with 
the inhuman behavior of die civilized, and especially the com- 
mercial, states of our continent the injustice practic^ by them 
even in their first contact with foreign lands and peoples fills 
us with horror; the mere visiting of such pec^les being re- 
garded by them as equivalent to a conquest America, the 
Negro lands. The Spice Islands, the Cape of Good Hope^ etc., 
on being discovered, were treated as countries that belonged 
to nobody; for the aboriginal inhabitants were reckoned as 
nothing. . . . And all this has been done by nations who make 
a great ado about their piety, and who, while drinking up 
iniquity like water, would have themselves regarded as die 
very elect of the orthodox faith."*®— The old fox of Kdnigsbeig 
was not silenced yet! 

Kant attributed this hnperialistic greed to the oligarchicsal 

constitution erf European states; the spoils went to a select 
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teWp ond remained substantial even after division. If demoo 
racy were established, and all shared in political power, the 
spoils of International robbery would have to be so subdiidded 
as to constitute a resistible temptation. Hence the ^fixst defin- 
itive aitide in the conditions of Eternal Peace*' is this: *The 
dvil constitutiQn of every state shall be republican, and wax 
shall not be declared except by a plefaiscidte of all the citi- 
zens.**^^ When those who must do the fi^iUng have the li^t 
to dedde between war and peace, hist^ will no longer be 
written in blood. ^On the other hand, in a constitution whence 
the sabjeot is not a voting member of the states and which is 
therefore not republican, the resolution to go to war is a mat- 
ter of the smallest concern in the world. For in this case the 
ruler* who, as sudi, is not a mere citizen, but the owner of the 
stat^ need not in the least suffer personally by war, nor has he 
to sacrifice his pleasures of the table or the chasei, or his pleas- 
ant palaces, court festivals, or the like. He can, therefore^ re- 
solve for war from insignificant reasons, as if it were but a 
hunting expedition; and as regards its propriety, he may leave 
the Jostificatioci of it without coucera to the diplomatic corps, 
who are ahvays too ready to give their services for that pur- 
pose.**^ How contemporary truth isl 
The apparent victory of the Revohitian over the armies of 
reactioii in 1795 led Kant to hc^e that republics would now 
spring up throu^out Europe, and that an international order 
would arise based upon a democracy without davery and withh 
out eaqploltatioii, and pledged to peace. After all, the function 
of go v e rnm ent is to help and develop the indiWdual, not to 
use mid abuse hhn. ^very man is to be respected as an abso- 
hrto end in idmself ; and it is a crime against the dignity that 
belongs to him as a human being, to use him as a mere means 
for some external purpose.”^ too is part and pared of 
that categorical imperative without which religion Is a hypo- 
critical farce. Kant therefore calls for equality: not of abffity, 
but of OE^itunity for the development and application of abfi- 
ity; he rejedta all prerogatives of birth and class, and traces all 
•Til. 76-77. 
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hereditary privilege to some violent conquest in tibe past In 
the midst of obscurantism and reaction and the union of all 
monarchial Europe to crush the Revolution, he takes his stand, 
despite his seventy years, for the new order, for the establish- 
ment of democracy and liberty everywhere. Never had (dd 
age so bravely iqpoken with the voice of youth. 

But he was exhausted now; he had run his race and fought 
his fight He withered slowly into a childlike senility that came 
at last to be a baimless insanity: one by one his sensibilities 
and his powers left him; and in 1804, aged seventy-nine, he 
died, quietly and naturally, like a leaf falling from a tree. 

vn. CRITICISM AND ESTIMATE 

And now how does this complex structure of logics meta- 
physics, psychology, ethics, and politics stand today, after the 
philosophio stoms of a century ^ve beaten down upon it? It 
is pleasant to answer that much of the great edifice ranains; 
and that the ^critical philosophy^ represents an event of per- 
manent impoxtanoe in the hikc^ of thou^t. But many de> 
tails and outworks of the structure have been shaken. 

First, then. Is ^aoe a mere ‘*f orm of sensibility," having no 
objective reality independent of the perceiving mind? Yes and 
no. Yes; for space is an empty concept when not filled with 
perceived objects; "space" m^iely means that certain objects 
are, for the perceiving mind, at such and such a position, or 
distance^ with reference to o^er perceived objects; and no ex- 
ternal perc^tion is possible except of objects hi space; ^aoe 
then is assui^y a "necessary form of the external sense." And 
no; for without doubt, such spatial facts as the ftnitiml ellip- 
tical circuit of sun by earth, though statable only by a mfad, 
are independent of any perception whatever; the deep axul 
dark blue ocean rolled on before Byron told it to, and after he 
had ceased to be. Nor is space a "construct" of the nrfnd 
through the oofirdination of spaceless sensations; we perceive 
space directly throu^ our simultaneous perception (rf differ- 
ent objects and various points— as when we see an insect mov- 
ing across a still background. Likewise: time as a sense of be- 
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fore and after, or a measurement of motion, is of course sub- 
jective, and Ughly relative; but a tree 'will age, wither and 
decay whether or not the lapse of time is measured or per- 
ceiv^* The truth is that Kant was too anxious to prove the 
subjectivity of space, as a refuge from materialism; he feared 
the argumei^ if space is objective and universal, God 
must exist in space, and be therefore ^atial and materiaL He 
mi^t have been content with the critical idealism which 
^ows riiat all reality is known to us primarily as our sensa- 
tions and ideas. The old fox bit off more than he could chew.^^ 

He mi^ well have contented himself, too, with the rela- 
tivity of scientific truth, without straining towards that mirage, 
the absolute. Recent studies like those of Pearson in England, 
Mach in Germany, and Henri Poincar^ in France, agree rather 
with Hume than with Kant: all science even the most rigorous 
mathematics, is relative in its truth. Science itself is not wor- 
ried about the matter; a high degree of probability contents it. 
Perhaps, after all, ^necessar/’ knowledge is not necessary? 

The great achievement of Kant is to have ihown, once for 
an, that the external world is known to us only as sensation; 
and that the mind is no mere helpless tabtda rasa, the inactive 
victim of sensation, but a positive agent, selecting and recon- 
structing experience as experience arrives. We can make sub- 
tractions frcm this accomplishment 'without Injuring its essen- 
tial greatness. We may sn^e, with Schopeidiauer, at the exact 
bak^s dozen of categories, so prettily boxed into trfolets, and 
then stretched and contracted and interpreted deviously and 
ruthlessly to fit and surround all things.^^ And we may even 
question whether these categories, or interpretive forms of 
thought^ are innate, existing before sensation and experience; 

■Tlie pwt fa te n t iritalitr of Kiait*B Aeovy of knoiwledgo aspean in its com- 
l^ele aooeptanoa by so matter-of*faet a scieiiiist as Uie late Gbades B. Stein- 
melst **a]l OUT ssnse-peroeplloiis axe limited by. and atladbed to, tbe oonoep* 
tioms of tfane and spaoe. the greatest and most edtloal of aU pbilosopihers. 
denies Ibat tfane and space axe fhe pxodool of eipexlenoe, bat diows fiiem to be 
c e t^gnxies-*oonceptions in which our minds clothe ifae sense paxeeptions. Mod- 
em phyttei has oome to tibe same oondnsion in the xdativlty Iheoxy. that abso- 
bile Spaoe and absolute time have no existence, but time mid spsoe exist only 
as far as things or events fill them: that Is. they axe fbxms of pexoeptions.**— 
Address at tbe Vnitaxian Chuxdi. Sdieneotady, 19SS. 

**Op. elL, wL ii. p. 23. 
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perhaps so in fhe individual^ as Spencer conceded, though ao- 
quired by the race; end dien, again, probably acquired even 
hy the individual: the categories may be grooves of thou^^t, 
habits of perception and conception, gradually produced by 
sensations and perceptions automatically arranging them- 
selve8,--first in disorderly ways, then, by a kind of natural 
selection of forms of arrangement, in orderly and adaptive and 
illuminating ways. It is memory that classifies and inteixirets 
sensations into perceptions, and perceptions into ideas; but 
memory is an accreticm. That unity of the mind which Kant 
thinks native (the **transcendental unity of apperception*^) is 
acquiied--and not by all; and can be lost as well as won— in 
amnesia, or altematibag personality, or insanity. Concq^ are 
an achievemmit, not a gift 

The nineteenth century dealt radier hardly with Kant^s 
etihics, his theory of an innate, d priori, absolute moral sense. 
The philosophy of evolution suggested irresistibly that the 
sense of duty is a social deposit in the individual, the content 
of consdence is acquired, tihous^ the vague disposition to so- 
cial behavior is innate. The moral self, the social man, is no 
"special CEeation** cQming mysteriously from the hand cl God, 
but the late product oE a Idsurely evolution. Mocab are not 
absolute they are a code of conduct more or less haphazardly 
developed for group survival, and varying with the nature and 
circu m s t a nc es of the group; a people hemmed in by enemies, 
for example, will consider as immoral that zestful and restless 
individualism which a nation youthful and secure in its wealth 
and isdaticm will condone as a necessary ingredient in the ea- 
ploitation of natural resources and the formation of national 
character. No actkm is good in itself, as Kant supposes.^ 

His pietistic youtib, and his hard life of endless duty and in- 
frequent pleasure, gave him a moralistic bent; he at last 
to advocate duty for duty*s sake, and so fell unwittingly into 
the arms of Prussian absolutism.^^ There is something a 
severe Scotch Calvinism in this opposition of duty to happi- 
ness; Kant continues Luther and tihe Stoic Refeormation, as 
Voltaire continues Montaigne and the Epicurean Renaissance. 

^PraeHcal R«a$on, p. 31. 

Prof. Darw«yt German FhUowphy and PoUHet. 
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He represented a stem reaction against egoism and hedonisni 
in whidi Helvetlus and Holbach had formulated the life of 
fheir reddess era, very much as Luther had reacted against the 
luxury and laxity of Mediterranean Italy. But after a century 
of reaction against the absolutism of Kanfs ethio8» we find our- 
selves again in a welter of urban sensualism and hmnoralily* of 
mthless individualism untempered with democratic consdenoe 
or aristocmtic honor; and perhaps the day will soon come when 
a disintegrating civilization will welcome again the Kantjup 
call to duty. 

The marvel in Kanfs philosophy is his vigorous revival, in 
the second Critique, of those religious ideas of God, freedom, 
and immortality, which the first Critique had apparently de- 
stroyed. ^ Kant^s works,’* says Nietzsche’s critical fidend, 
Paul Ree, ’’you feel as though you were at a country fair. You 
can buy £rm him anything you want— fireedom of the will, 
and captivity dF the will, idealism and a refutation of idealism, 
atheism and the good Lord. Like a juggler out of an empty 
hat, Kantdiawsoutdf the concept of duty a God, immortality, 
and freedQm,-to die great surprise of his readers.”^ Schopen- 
hauer too takes a fling at the derivation of immortality from the 
need of reward: "Kanfs virtue, which at first bore itself so 
bravely towards happiness, loses its independence latest and 
holds out Rs hand for a tip.”®® The great pessimist believes that 
Kant was really a sceptic who, having abandoned belief him- 
self, hesitated to destroy the faith of the people, for fear of the 
consequences to public morals. ”Kant discloses the groundless- 
ness of speculative theology, and leaves popular tfa^logy un> 
touched, nay even establishes it in a nobler form as a faith 
based upon moral feeling.” This was afterwards distorted by 
the philosophasters into rational apprehension and consdoos- 
ness of God, etc. • • • ; while Kant, as he demoliriied old and 
revered errors, and knew the danger of doing so, rather wished 
throu^ tire moral theology merely to substitute a few weak 
temporary supports, so that the ruin might not faU upon him, 
but that he mi^t have time to escape.”®® So too Hdn^ hi 

Uxitenauna, SeImM mid Bmwiuttan, CbicagD, 1005; p. 81. 

■Bln Paulfen, p. 317. 

■■Tfca Wofid at WiO and Idaa, voL il, p. 129. 
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\riiat is DO doubt an intentional oaiicatuxe» represents Eant» 
after having destroyed religion, going out fw a walk with his 
servant Lampe, and suddenly perceiving that the old nian*8 
eyee are filled with tears. *^en Immanuel Kant has compas- 
sion, and shows that he is not only a great iMosopher, but also 
a good man; and half kindly, h^ ironically, he spe^s ^Old 
Lan^Mi must have a God or else he cannot be happy, says the 
practical reason; for my part, the practical reason may, then, 
guarantee die existenoe of God.* ”*" If these inteipietations 
were true we should have to call the second CrMque a Tran- 
scendental Anesthetic. 

But these adveuturous reconstmctioiiB of die timer Kant 
need not be taken too seriously. The fervor of the essay on 
*ndigion withia the limits of Pure Reason* indicates a sin- 
ceiity too intense to be questioned, and the attempt to dbange 
the base of rdUgion from theology to morals, firm creeds to 
conduct, could have come only firom a profoundly religious 
mind, ^t is indeed true,** he wrote to Moses Mendelssohn in 
1760, *that I think many things with the dearest conviction, 
• • • which I never have the courage to say; but I will never say 
anything which 1 do not think.*^ Natiurally, a long and ol^ 
scure treatise like the great Critique lends itsdf to rival intm^ 
pretations; one of the first reviews of the book, written by 
Refnhdd a few years after R appeared, said as mudi as we 
can say today: Critique of Pure Reason has been pro- 

daimed by the dogmatists as the attempt of a sceptic who un- 
dermines the certainty of all knowledge;-^y the sceptics as a 
piece of arrogant presumption that m^lertakes to erect a new 
form of dogmatism upon the ruins of previous systems;— by the 
supematuralists as a subtly plotted artifice to d^laoe the his- 
torical {oundations of idigiQii, and to establidi naturalism 
without pdemio;— by the naturalists as a new prop far the dy- 
ing philosophy of faith;— by the materialists as an idealistic 
oontradiotion ^ the reaUty of matter;— by the ^ptritoalists as an 
unjostiflable limitation of all reality to the corporeal world, 
oonoealed under the name of the domain of esperience.**^ In 
truth the giloiy of the hook lay in Its appredatiou of all these 

*>Qooted hr PmilMaB, p. 8. 

■]iiPMaMn,9.53. ■UMdUs.Ua. 
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points of view; and to an intelligence as keen as Kanf s own, it 
might well appear tibat he had really reconciled them all, ajid 
fused them into such a unity of complex trudi as philosophy 
had not seen in all its history before. 

As to his influence, the entire philosophic thou^ of the 
ninetemith century revolved about his speculations. After 
Kant, all Germany began to talk metaphysics: Schiller end 
Goethe studied hto; Beethoven quoted with admiration his 
famous words about the two wonders of life— ^the starry 
heavens above, Abe moral law within**; and Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel and Schopenhauer produced in rapid succ^^sion great 
systems of thought reared upon the idealism of the old Kdnigs- 
berg sage. It was in these balmy days of German metajdiysics 
that Jean Paul Richter wrote: '*God has given to the Fr^di 
the land, to the English the sea, to the Germans the empire of 
the air.** Kant^s criticism of reason, and his exaltation of feel- 
ing, pr^ared for the voluntarism of Schopenhauer and 
Nietrsche, the intuitionism of Bergson, and the pragmatinn of 
William James; his identification of the laws of thou^ With 
the laws of reality gave to Hegel a whole system of {diilosophy; 
and his unknowable **thing-in-it5elf ' influenced Spencer more 
than Spencer knew. Much of riie obscurity of Carlyle is trace- 
able to his attempt to allegorize the already obscure thooj^t of 
Goethe and Kant-4faat diverse religions and philosophies are 
but the chang ing gannents (rf cme eternal truth. Caird and 
Green and WaUaoe and Watson and Bradley and many others 
in England owe their inspiration to the first CriUquB; arid even 
the wildly innovating Nietzsche takes his epist^ology firom 
the **great Chinaman irf Kdnigsberg** whose static ethics he so 
excitedly condemns. After a century of struggle between the 
idealism of Kant variously reformed, and the materialism of 
the Enli^tenment, variously redressed, the victory seems to 
lie with Even the great materialist Helvetius wiote^ 

paradoxtcally: **MeD, if I may dare say it, are tibe creators 
matter.***® Philosophy will never again be so naive as in her 
earlier and simpler ^ys; she must always be diffident here- 
after, and profounder, because Kant lived. 

*dlii CSiBinberiaiii, voL. I, p. 86. 



THE STORY OF PHILOSOPHY 
Vm* A NOTE ON HEGEL 


Not veiy long ago it was the custom for histoilans of pldlos- 
<^y Co give to the immediate successors of Kant— to Fichte^ 
S^eDing, and Hegel-as much honor and ^aoe as to all his 
predecessors in modmn thou£^t from Bacon and Descartes to 
Voltaire and Hume. Our perspective today is a liHle different, 
and we enjoy perhai>s too keenly die invective leveled by 
Schopenliauer at his successful rivals in die competitimi for 
professloDal posts. By reading Kant, said Sohopei^uer, "*the 
public was compelled to see that what is obscure is not always 
without significance.** Fichte and SchdOing took advantage of 
this, and excogitated magnificent iqpider-wehs of metaphysics. 
**Bitt die hei^t of audacity in serving up pure nonsense, in 
stringing togedier senseless and exl;ravagant mazes of words, 
such as had previously been known only in madhouses, was 
finally readi^ in Hegel, and became the instrument of die 
most bare-faoed general mystificadan that has ever taken 
placet, with a result which will appear fabulous to posterity, 
and will remain as a monument to German stupidity.**^ Is d^ 
fair? 

Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel was bom at Stuttgart in 
1770. His father was a subordinate official in the depa^ent 
of finances of the state of Wiirtemberg; and Hegel hfangftlf 
grew up with die patient and mediodioal habits of those dvil 
servants whose modest efficiency has given Gennany the best- 
governed dties in the world. The youth was a tlxdess student: 
he made full analyses of all the important books he read, 
copied oat kmg passages. True culture, he said, most begin 
with xesdute sc^-effacement; as in the Pythagorean system of 
education, where the pij^il, for the first five yearsi, was re- 
quired to ke^ his peace. 

His studies of Greek Bteratnre gave him an for 

Attic culture which remained with him whmi all other 
ent h u siasms had died away. *'At the tinmA of Greece^** he 
wrote^ ^the cultivated German finds himself at hAme. Euxo- 


BtgO, in Out Bladesrood Fhflo«viiiaa pp. 5-6. Tb» Uo^ 
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peans have their religion from a further source, from the Eas^ 
. . . but what is here, what is present,~>science and art, all that 
makes life satisfying, and elevates and adorns it— we derive^ 
directly or indir^y, from Greece.** For a time he prefened 
the religion of the Grades to Christianity; and he anticipated 
Strauss and Renan by writing a Life of Jesus in whidi Jesus 
was taken as the son of Mary and Joseph, and die miraculoiis 
element was ignored. Later he destroyed the book. 

In politics too he showed a spirit of rebellion hardly to be 
suspected firom his later sanctification of the status quo. MQille 
studying for the ministry at Tiibingen, he and SchcJling body 
defended the French Revolution* and went out early one 
morning to plant a Liberty Tree in the market-place. **rhe 
French nadon, by the bath of its revolution,** he wrote^ *1ias 
been freed from many institutions which the spirit of man has 
left behind like its baby shoes, and which therefore weighed 
upon it, as they still wc^ upon others, like lifeless fead^s.** 
It was in those hopeful days, **when to be young was very 
heaven,** that he flirted, like Fichte, with a kind of aristocratio 
socialism, and gave himself, with characteristic vigor, to the 
Romantic current in which all Europe was engulfed. 

He was graduated from Tubingen in 1793 with a certificate 
stating that he was a man of good parts and character, well up 
in theology and philology, but with no ability in philosophy. 
He was poor now, and had to earn his bread by tirtoring in 
Berne and Fnmkfort These were his chrysalis years: while Eur 
rope tore itself into nationalist pieces, Hegel gath^ed himsdf 
togedier and grew. Then (1799) his father died, and Hegel, 
falling heir to some $1500, considered himself a rich man, and 
gave up tutoring. He wrote to his briend Schelling for advice 
as to wheie to setde, and asked for a place where tibere would 
be simple food, abundant books, and **ein gutes Bier.** Schel- 
ling recommended Jena, which was a university town und^r 
the jurisdiction of the Duke of Weimar. At Jena Schiller was 
teaching history; Tieck, Novalis and the Schlegels were 
preaching romanticism; and Fichte and Schelling were pro- 
pounding their philosophies. There Hegel arrived in 1801, and 
in 1803 became a teac^r at the University. 
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He was still there in 1S06 when Napoleon’s victory over the 
Prussians threw the scholarly little city into oonfusion and ter- 
tot. French soldiers invaded Hegd’s home^ and ha took to his 
heels like a philosopher, carrying vdth him the manuscript of 
Us first important Wk, The Phenomenology of Spirit, For a 
white he was so destitute that Goethe told Kiodbdi to tend him 
a few doQais to tide him over* HegdL wrote almost bitterly to 
Koebel: have made my guiding-star the Biblical saying, the 
truth of which 1 have learned by eocpeiienoei, Sedk ye first food 
and dtething, and the kingdom of heaven shaB be added unto 
you.’* For a white he e^ted a paper at Bamberg; then, in 
1812, he became head of the gymnasium at Niimbv^ It was 
ther^ perhaps, that the stoic necessities of administrative work 
cooled the fires of romanticism in him, and made him, like Na- 
poleon and Goethe, a classic vestige in a romantio age. And it 
was there that he wrote his Logic (1812--16), which capti- 
vated Germany by its uninteDigiUlity, and won 1^ the chair 
of idiilos(q[>hy at Heidelberg. At HeiddDterg he wrote his im- 
mense Encyclopedia of the FhBosopkical Sciences (1817), on 
the strength of whidh he was proinoted, in 1818, to (he Uni- 
versity of Berlin. From that time to the end of his life he ruled 


(he philosophio world as indisputably as Goetiie the world of 
Uterature^ and Beethoven the realm of music. His birthday 
came on the day after Goethe’s; and proud Germany made a 
double holiday for (hem every year. 

A Frenchman once asked Hegel to put his philosophy into 
one sentence; and he did not succeed so well as (he monk who, 
asked to de&e Chiistianity while standing on one foot, said, 
simply, ’Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Hegel pre- 
ferred to answer in ten volumes; and when they were written 
and published, and all the world was taBdxig about he 
complaicied that "only one man understands me^ and even he 
does not”«» Most of his writings, like Aristotle’s, consist of his 
teoture-notes; or, worse, of the notes taken by students who 
heard his lectures. Only (he Logic and Phenomenology axe 
from his hand, and these are mastorpieces of obsooiity, dark- 
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ened by abstractness and condensation of style, by a weirdly 
original terminology, and by an overcareful modification 
every statem^ with a Gothic wealth of limiting dauses. 
Hegel described his work as "an attempt to teach philosc^y 
to speak in German.**^ He succeeded. 

The Logic is an analysis not of methods of reasoning, but of 
the concepts used in reasoning. These Hegel takes to be the 
categories named by Kant— Being. Quality. Quantity, Relation, 
etc. It is the first business of philosophy to dissect diese bagie 
notions that ate so bandied about in ^ our thinking. Hie most 
pervasive of diem all is Rdbdon: every idea is a gtoq^ of xdfr* 
dons; we can think of something only by relating it to some* 
thing else, and perceiving its similarides and its diflerenoes. An 
idea without rations of any kind is empty; this is all that is 
meant by 8a)dng that "Pure Being and Noting are the same*: 
Being aWhitely devoid of reladons or qualities does not eodsl^ 
and has no meaning whatever. This proposition led to an end- 
less progeny of witticisms which still breed; and it proved to be 
at once an obstacle and a lure to the study of HegeTs thoai^ 

Of all relations, the most universal is of contrast os op- 
position. Every condition of ihou^t or of things— every Idea 
and every situation in the world— leads irresistibly to Us opp(^ 
site, and then unites witii it to form a higher or more complex 
whole. This "dialectical movement runs throu^ everything 
that Hegel wrote. It is an old diougbt. of course, foreshadowed 
by Empedocles, and embodied in the "golden mean** of Aris- 
totle, who wrote that "the knowledge of opposites is one." The 
tmtii (bke an electron) is an organic unity of opposed parts. 
The truth of conservatism and radicalism is liberaUsm-an open 
mind and a cautious hand, an open hand and a cautious mind; 
the fcumation of our opinions on large issues is a decreasing 
oscillation between extremes; and in all debatable questions 
centos in medio stat. The movment of evolution is a continu- 
ous development of oppositions, and dieir merging and recon- 
ciliation. Schelling was ri^t— ^ere is an underlying "identity 
of opposites"; and Fichte was right— thesis, antithesis and syn- 

**Wallftcex troUsfmgna to the Logie of Beget, p. IB. 
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thesis constitute the f onniila and secret of all development and 
all reality. 

For not only do thou^ts develop and evolve accxnrding to 
this **<11816080^ movement,’* but things do equally; every con> 
dition of affairs contains a contradiction evolution must 
resolve by a reconciling unity. So, no doubt, our present social 
system secretes a self •oorrodmg contradiction: (be stimulating 
individualism required in a period of economic adolescence 
and unesploited resources, arouses, in a later age, the aiq)ira* 
tion for a cooperative commonwealth; and the future will see 
neither the present reality nor the visioned ideal, but a synr 
thesis in which something of both will come togedier to beget 
a y^ier life. And that higher stage too will divide into a pro- 
ductive contradiction, and rise to still loftier levels of organiza- 
tion, oomidezity, and unity. The movement of tbou^t, then. 
Is the same as the movement of things; in eadh there is a dia- 
lectical progresskm from unity throng diversity to diversity- 
in-unity. ll^giht and being follow the same law; and lo^c 
and metaphystes are one. 

Mind is tiie indi^ensahle organ for the percq^tion of this 
dialectical process, and this unity in difference. Ibe function of 
the mind, and (he tadc of philomphy, is to discover (he unity 
that lies potential in diversity; tire task of ethics is to unify 
character and conduct; and (he task of politics is to unify in- 
dividuals into a state. The tadc cff religion is to reach and feel 
that Absolute in which all opposites are resolved into unity, 
that great sum of being in whi^ matter and mind, subfect and 
object, good and evil, are one. God is fhe system of lelation- 
in which aH things move and have tiiehr being and their 
si gn iflcsa nc se. In man ^ Absolute rises to self-ocnisclousness, 
and becomes the Absolute Idea—lhat is, thou^ realizing itself 
as part cxf the Absolute, transcending fodividual limitations and 
purposes, end catching, undemeaSi (he universal strife, the 
Uddmi harmony of all things. ^Heason is the substance of the 
universe; ... the design of the world is absolutely lationaL*’^ 

Not that strife and evfl are mere negative imaginings; they 
are real enough; hut they axe, in wisdom’s perspective, stages 

•befell ThOowphy of BUiont, ed, pp. 9, 13. 
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to fulfiUment and die good. Strug^e is die law of growth; 
character is built in the storm and stress of the world; and a 
man reaches his full height only through compulsions, responsi- 
bilities, and suffering. Even pain has its rationale; it is a sign 
o£ life and a stimulus to reconstruction. Passion also has a 
place in the reason of things: ^nothing great in the world has 
been accomplished without passion*';^’^ and even the egoistic 
ambitions of a Napoleon contribute unwittingly to the devel- 
opment of nations. life is not made for happiness, but for 
achievement history of the world is not the theatre of 
happiness; periods of hap]^ess are blank pages in it, for they 
are periods of harmony^ and this dull content is unworthy 
of a man. History* is made only in those periods in which the 
contradictions of reality are b^g resolv^ by growth, as the 
hesitations and awkwardness of youth pass into die ease and 
order of maturity. History is a dialectical movement, almost a 
series of revolutions, in which people after pec^le^ and genius 
after genius, become the instrument of the Absolute. Great 
men are not so much begetters, as midwives, of the future; 
what they bring forth is mother^ by the Zieiigeisi, the Spirit 
of the Age. The genius merely places another stone on the pile, 
as others have done; "somehow his has the good fortune to 
come last, and when he places his stone the arch stands self- 
supported." "Such individuals had no consciousness of die 
general Idea they were unfolding; . . . but fhey had an insight 
into the requirements of the timo-what was ripe for develop- 
ment This was the very Truth for theiT age, for their world; 
the species next in order, so to speak, and which was already 
formed in the womb oJF time."®^ 

Such a philosophy of history seems to lead to revolutionary 
conclusions. The dicdectical process makes change the carding 
principle ot life; no condition is permanent; in every stage of 
tilings there is a contradiction which only the "strife of oppo- 
sites" can resolve. The deepest law of politics, therefore, is 
freedom— an open avenue to change; history is the growth of 
freedom, and the state is, or should be, freedom organized. On 
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the otiber band, the doctrine that "*the real is rational" has a 
conservative color: every condition, though destined to disap> 
pear, has the divine right that belongs to it as a necessary stage 
in evolution; in a sense it is brutally true that "whatever is, is 
light" And as unity is the goal of development, order is the 
first requisite of liberty. 

If Hegel inclined, in his later years, to tibe conservative 
rather than to the radical implications of his philosophy, it was 
partly because the Spirit of the Age (to use his own historic 
phrase) was weary of too much change. After the Revolution 
of 1830 he wrote: "Finally, after forty years of war and im- 
measurable confusion, an old heart might rejoice to see an end 
of it all, and the beginning of a period of peaceful satisfac- 
tion,"®® It was not quite in order that the philosopher of strife 
as the dialectic of growth should become the advocate of oour 
tent; but at sixty a man has a right to ask for peace. Never- 
theless, the contradictions in Hegels thought were too deep 
for peace; and in the next generation his followers split with 
dialectical fatality into the "Hegelian Right” and the "Hegelian 
Left” Weisse and the younger Fichte found, in the theory of 
the real as rational, a philosophical expression of the doctrine 
of Providence, and justification for a politics of absolute obe- 
dience. Feuerbach, Moleschott, Bau^ and Maix returned to 
the scepticism and *liigher criticism” of Hegel’s youth, and 
developed the philosophy of history into a theory of class 
struggles leading by Hegelian necessity to "socialism inevi- 
table.” In place of the Absolute as determining history throu^ 
the Zeitgeist^ Marx offered mass movements and economic 
forces as the basic causes of every fundamental change, 
whether in the world of things or in the life of thought. Hegel, 
the imperial professor, had hatched the socialistic eggs. 

The old philosopher denounced the radicals as dreamers, 
and carefully hid away his early essays. He allied himself 
with the Prussian Government, blessed it as the latest expres- 
sion of the Absolute, and basked in the sun of its academic 
favors. His enemies called him "the official philosopher.” He 
began to think of the Hegelian system as part of die natural 

•nm Gaixd, p. 93. 
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laws of iihe world; he forgot that his own dialectic condexnned 
his thought to impermanence and decay. "Never did jMoso* 
phy assume such a lofty tone, and never were its royal honors 
so folly recognized and secured, as in 1830" in Barh^^^ 

But Hegel aged rapidly in those happy years. He became 
as ubsent-mtaded as a story-book genius; once he entered the 
lecture-room with only one shoe, having 1^ the other, urmo- 
tioed, in the mud. When the cholera ^idemic came to Berlin 
in 1831, his weakened body was one of the first to succumb to 
the contagion. After only a day's illness he passed away sud- 
denly and quietly in his sleep. Just as the space of a year had 
seen the birth of Napoleon, Beethoven and Hegel, so in the 
years from 1827 to 1832 Germany lost Goethe, Hegel, and 
Beethoven. It was the end of an epoch, the last fine effort of 
Germany's greatest age. 

*!P«a]aeii, Irntnanuel p. 385. 
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Schopenhauer 

I. THE AGE 

W HY did the first half of the nineteenth century lift up, as 
voices of the age, a group of pessimistic poets— Byron in 
England, De Musset in France, Heine in Germany, Leopardi 
in Italy, Pushkin and Lennontof in Russia; a group of pessi- 
mistic composers— Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, and even the 
later Beethoven (a pessiinist tying to convince himself that 
he is an optimist); and above all, a profoundly pessimistic 
philosopher— Arthur Schopenhauer? 

That great anthology of woe. The World as Wilf and Idea, 
appeared in 1818. It was the age of the “Holy” Alliance. 
Waterloo had been fought, the Revolution was dead, and the 
“Son of the Revolution” was rotting on a rock in a distant sea. 
Something of Schopenhauer’s apotheosis of Will was due to 
that magnificent and bloody apparition of the Will made flesh 
in the little Corsican; and something of his despair of life came 
from the pathetic distance of St. Helena— Will defeated at last, 
and dark Death the only victor of all the wars. The Bourbons 
were restored, the feudal barons were returning to daim their 
lands, and the pacific idealism of Alexander luul unwittingly 
mothered a league for the suppression of progress everywhere. 
The great age was over. “I thank God,” said Goethe “that I 
am not young in so thoroughly finished a world.” 

All Europe lay prostrate. Millions of strong men had per- 
ished; millions of acres of land had been neglected or laid 
waste; everywhere on the Continent life had to begin again at 
the bottom, to recover painfully and slowly the civilizing eco- 
nomic surplus that had been swallowed up in war. Schopen- 
hauer, traveling through France and Austria in 1804, was 
struck by the diaos and uncleanliness of the villages, the 

300 
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wretched poverty of the f aimers^ the unrest and misery of the 
towxis. The passage of the Napoleonic and oounter-Napoleonio 
armies had left scars of ravage on the face of every country. 
Moscow was in ashes. In England, proud victor in the strife, 
the farmers were ruined by the fall in the price of wheat; and 
the industrial workers were tasting all the horrors of the nas- 
cent aiul uncontrolled factory-system. Demobilization added 
to unemployment. *1 have heard my father say,** wrote 
Carlyle, ^that in the years when oatme^ was as hi^ as ten 
shiQhigs a stone, he bad noticed the laborm retire each sep- 
arately to a brook, and there drink instead of dining, anxious 
only to hide their misery from one another.**^ Never had life 
seemed so meaningless, or so mean. 

Yes, the Revolution was dead; and with it the life seemed 
to have gone out of tiie soul of Europe. That new heaven, 
called Utopia, whose glamour had relieved the twilij^t of the 
gods, had receded into a dim future where only young eyes 
could see it; the older ones had followed that lure long 
enough* and turned away from it now as a mockery of men’s 
hopes. Only the young can live in the future, and only the 
old can live in the past; men were most of ^Ihem forc^ to 
live in the present, and the present was a ruin. How many 
thousands of heroes and believers had f ou^t for the Revolu- 
tioul How the hearts of youth everywhere in Europe had 
turned towards the young republic, ai^ had Hved on the li^t 
and hope of it,— until Bekhoven tore into shreds the dedii^- 
tion of his Herdc Symphony to the man who had ceased to he 
the Son of the Revolution and had become the son-in-law of 
reaction. How many had fought even then for the great hope, 
and had believed, with passionate unoeitainty, to the very end? 
And now heie was the very end: Waterloo, and St Helena, and 
Vienna; and on the throne of prostrate France a Bourbon who 
had learned nothing and fc^gotten nothing. This was the 
glorious denouement of a generation of such hope and effort 
as human history had never known before. What a comedy 
this tragedy was— for those whose lau^ter was yet bitter with 
tearsi 

^FStondos and Latten of Thoauu CodyU, 1, p. SS. 
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Many of the poor had, in these days of disillusionmeiit and 
su£Fering, the consolation of religious hope; but a large pro- 
portion of die upper dasses had lost their faith, and looked 
out upon a ruined world with no alleviating vision of a vaster 
life in whose final Justice and beauty these ugly ills would 
be dissolved. And in truth it was hard enough to believe that 
such a sorry planet as men saw in 1818 was held up in the 
hand of an intelligent and benevolent God. Mephistopheies 
had triumphed, and every Faust was in despair. Voltaire had 
sown the whirlwind, and Schopenhauer was to reap the 
harvest 

Seldom had the problem of evil been flung so vividly and 
insistently into the face of philosophy and religion. Every 
martial grave from Boulogne to Moscow and the Pyramids 
lifted a mute interrogation to the indifferent stars. How long, 
O Lord, and Why? Was this almost universal calamity the 
vengeance of a juk God on the Age of Reason and unbelief? 
Was it a call to the penitent intellect to bend before the ancient 
virtues of faith, hope and chanty? So Schlegel thou^t, and 
Novalis, and Chatraubxiand, and De Musset, and Southey, 
and Wordsworth, and Gogol; and they turned back to the old 
faith like wasted prodigals happy to be home again. But some 
others made harsher answer: that the chaos of Emope but 
reflected the chaos of the universe; that tiiere was no divine 
order after all, nor any heavenly hope; that God, if God there 
was, was blind, and Evil brooded over the face of the earth. 
So Byron, and Heine, and Lermontof, and Leopardi, and our 
philosopher. 


n. THE MAN 

Schopenhauer was bom at Dantzig on February 22, 1788. 
His father was a merchant noted for ability, hot temper, in- 
dependence of character, and love of liberty. He moved from 
Dantzig to Hamburg when Arthur was five years old, because 
Dantzig lost its freedom in the annexation of Poland in 1793. 
Young Schopenhauer, therefore, grew up In the midst of busi- 
ness and finance; and tiiough he soon abandoned the mmcan- 
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tile career into which his father had pushed him, it left its 
mark upon him in a certain bhmtness of manner, a xeahstio 
turn of mind, a knowledge of the world and of men; it made 
him Ihe antipodes of that closet or academic type of philoso- 
pher whom he so despised. The father died, apparently by 
his own hand, in 1805. The paternal grandmother had died 
insane. 

"The character or will,** says Schopenhauer, Ts inherited 
from the father; the intellect from the mother.*"^ The mother 
had intdleot— die became one of the most pc^ular novelists 
of her day— but she bad temx)erament and temper too. She 
had been unhappy with her prosaic husband; and when he 
died die took to free love, and moved to Weimar as the fit* 
test climate for that sort of life. Arthur SdhopeDhauer reacted 
to this as Hamlet to his mothei^s re-maiiiage; and his quarrels 
with his mother tau^t him a large part of those half-truths 
about women with which he was to reason his philosophy. 
One of her letters to him reveals the state of their affairs: TTou 
are unbearable and burdensome, and very hard to live with; 
aff your good qualities are ovmdiadow^^ by your conceit, 
and made useless to the world simply because you cannot 
restrain your propensity to pick holes In other people.** So 
th^ arranged to live apart; he was to come only to her ""at 
hoines,* and be one guest among othen; they could then be 
as polke to each other as strangers, instead of hating each 
otlm like relatives. Goethe, who liked Mme. Schopenhauer 
because she let him hhig his Chiistiane with him, made mat- 
ters worse by telling the mother that her son woold become 
a very bmous man; the mother had never heard of two 
geniuses in the same family. Fhially, in some culminating 
quand, the mother pushed her son and rival down the stairs; 
whereupon our philosopher bitterly informed her that die 
would ^ known to posterity only tboug^ him. Schopenhauer 
quitted Weimar soon afterward; and thragh the modier lived 
twenty-four years more, he never saw her again. Byron, also 
a child of 1788, seems to have had similar hick with his 


•Ths World a$ WUl and Idea; London, 1883; ill, 300. 

Un WaUaoei LiV* of Sphapotdunterf London, no date; p. 59. 
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mother. These men were almost by this drcumstanoe doomed 
to pessimism; a man who has not known a mother's love- 
and worse, has known a mother's hatred— has no cause to be 
infatuated with the world. 

Meanwhile Schopenhauer had gone throu^ "gymnasium" 
and university, and had learned more than was oa their 
schedules. He had his fling at love and the world, with re- 
sults that affected his character and his philosophy.^ He be- 
came gloomy, cynical, and suspicious; he was obsMsed with 
fears and evil fancies; he kept his pipes under lock and key, 
and never trusted his neck to a barber’s razor; and he slept 
with loaded pistols at his bedside--presumably for the con- 
venience of the burglar. He could not bear noise: "I have 
long held the opinion," he writes, "that the amount of noise 
which anyone can bear undisturbed stands in inverse pro- 
portion to his mental capacity, and may therefore be regarded 
as a pretty fair measure of it. . . . Noise is a torture to all in- 
tellectual peopla . • « The superabundant display of vitality 
which takes the form of knocking, hammering, and tumbling 
things about, has proved a daily torment to me all my life 
long."^ He had an almost paranoiac sense of umecogoized 
greatness; missing success and fame, he turned within and 
gnawed at his own souL 

He had no mother, no wife, no child, no family, no country. 
"He was absolutely alone, with not a single hricmd; and b^ 
tween one and none there lies an infinity."® Even more than 
Goethe he was immune to the nationalistic fevm of his g ga- 
In 1813 he so fv fell under the sway of Fichte's enthusiaro 
for a war of liberation against Napoleon, that he ffiou^^t of 
volunteering, end actually bought a set of arms. But prudence 
seized him in time; he argued that "Napoleon gave after all 
only concentrated and untranuneled utterance to that self- 
assertion and lust for more life which weaker mortals feel but 
must perforce disguise Instead of going to war be went 

*Ct, Wallace, 02. 

•Th€ WoHd a» Win, and Idaa, ii. 199; Euav, **On Noise,^ 

^Nietassclie: Schopenhauar aa Educator; London, 1910; p. 122. 

Wallace; Article **Sdbopenhaiier** in the Enoyidopmdiui Brtfmmloa. 
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to the country and wrote a doctor s diesis in {^osophy. 

After this dissertation On ihe Fourfold Root of Sufficient 
Reason (1813),^ Schopenhauer gave all his time, and devoted 
all his power, to the work which was to be his masterpiece- 
The World as WiU and Idea. He sent the MS. to the publisher 
magna cum laude; here, he said, was no mere reihadi of old 
ideas, but a highly coherent structure of original thought, 
^'clearly intelligible, vigorous, and not without b^uty^; a b^ 
"*which would hereafter be the source and occasion of a hun- 
dred other books.*** All of which was outrageously egotistic^ 
and absolutely true. Many years later Schopenhauer was so 
sure of having solved the c^ef problems of philo 80 |diy that 
he thought of having his signet ring carved with an hnage 
of the Sphinx throwing herself down the abyss, as die bad 
promised to do on having her riddles answered. 

Nevertheless, the boc^ attracted hardly any attention; the 
world was too poor and exhausted to read about its poverty 
and exhaustion. Sixteen years after publication Schopenhauer 
was informed tiiat the greater part of the edition had been 
sold as waste paper. In his essay on Fame, in **The Wisdcnn 
of Life,** he quotes, with evident allusion to his masterpiece, 
two remarks of Uchtenberger’s; “Works like this are as a mir- 
ror; if an ass looks in you cannot expect an angel to look ouf* ; 
and “when a head and a book come into collision, and one 
sounds hollow, is it always the book?” Schopeidiauer goes on, 
with the voice of wounded vanity; “The more a man belongs 
to postoity— in other words, to humanity in general— so much 
the more is he an alien to his contemporaries; for since his 
work is not meant for them as such, but only in so far as they 
form part of mankind at large, there is none of that fa mili a r 
local color about his productions which would appeal to (hem.** 

ag .4iirtp<iiwlf Mgr Imblg, hardly wiUi sufficient reason, and almost to the point 
of that ftiia boc^ must be read before the World at WiU and 

Idea can be nndentood. The reader may nevertheless rest content wilh know- 
ing that the *^xineiple of sufficient reason*' is the **law of cause and effect,** In 
four fonnt! l—Lo|dnal, as the determination of conclusion by premisses; 
Physical, as the detennination of effect by cause; S-Mathematlcal, as the de- 
termination of stractnre by the laws of mathematics and medbianics; and 4— 
Moral, as the determination of conduct by character. 

•In Wallace, Life, p. 107. 
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And tiien he becomes as eloquent as the fox in the fable: 
**W(n]ld a mxudcian feel flattered by the loud applause of an 
audience if he knew that they were nearly all deaf» and that 
to conceal their inflimity he saw one or two persons applaud- 
ing? And what would he say if he discovered that those one 
or two persons had often t^en bribes to secure the loudest 
applause for the poorest player?*— In some men egotism is a 
compensation for the absence of fame; in others, egotism lends 
a generous codperation to its presence. 

So completely did Schopenhauer put himself into this book 
that his later works are but commentaries on it; he became 
Talmudist to his own Tondi, exegete to his own Jeremiads. 
In 1836 he published an essay On ihe WUl in NaHare, which 
was to some degree incorporated into the enlarged edition of 
The World as WUl and Idea which appeared in 1844. In 1841 
came The Ttoo GroundrFtoblems of Ethics, and in 1851 two 
substantial volumes of Farerga et Porliapofnena— literally, **By- 
products and Leavings*— which have been translated into 
English as the Essays. For this, the most readable of his works, 
and r^lete with wisdom and wit, Schopenhau^ received, as 
his total remuneration, ten free coffles. Optimisim is diffimiU 
under such circumstances. 

Only one adventure disturbed the monotony of his studious 
seclusion after leaving Weimar. He had hoped for a 
to present his philosophy at one of the great universities of 
Germany; the ^ance came in 1822, when he was invited to 
Berlin as prioat-docent. He deliberately chose for his lectures 
the very hours at which the then mi^ty Hegel was scheduled 
to teach; Schopenhauer trusted that the students would view 
him and Hegel with the eyes of posterity. BjA tibe students 
could not so far anticipate, and Sdmpenhauer found himself 
talking to empty seats. He resigned, and revmiged 
by those hitter diatribes against Hegel which mar &e later edi- 
tions of his chef-dcBuvre. In 1831 a cholem epidemic broke 
out in Berlin; both Hegel and Schcipenhauer iM; but Hegel 
returned prematurely, cau^t the infection, and died in a 
few days. Schopenhauer never stopped until he reached 
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Frankfort* where he spent the remainder of his seventy^two 
years. 

Like a sensible pessimist* he had avoided that pitfall of 
optimists~the attempt to make a Hving with the penu He had 
inherited an interest in his fadiers firm* and lived m modest 
comfort on the revenue which this brought him. He invested 
his money with a wisdom unbecoming a philosopher. Vi^ben 
a company in which he had taken shares failed* and the other 
creditors agreed to a 70% settlement, Schopenhauer fought fox 
full payment* and won. He had enough to engage two rooms 
in a boarding-house; there he lived the last thirty years of 
his life, with no comrade but a dog. He called die litde poodle 
Atma (the Brahmins’ term for the World-Soul)* but the wags 
of the town called it nfoung Schopenhauer.** He ate his din- 
ners* usually* at the Englischer Hof. At the beginning of each 
meal he would put a gold coin upon the table before him; 
and at the end of each meal he would put the coin bade into 
his pocket. It was, no doubt* an indignant waiter who at last 
asked him the meaning of this invariable ceremony. Schopen- 
hauer answered that it was his silent wager to dr^ the coin 
into the poor-box on the first day that the English officers 
dining there &ould talk of anything else than horses* women* 
or dogs.^® 

The univexrities ignored him and his books, as if to sub- 
stantiate his claim that all advances in philosophy are made 
outside of academic walls. "Nodiing*** says Nietzsche* *so of- 
fended the Gennan savants as Schopenhauer’s unlikeness to 
them.” But he had learned some patience; he was confident 
that* however bdated* recognition would come. And at last* 
slowly* it came. Men of the middle classes— lawyers* phy- 
sicians* merchants—found in him a philosopher who c^er^ 
them no mere pretentious jargon of metaphysical unrealities* 
but an intelligible survey of the phenomena of actual life. A 
Europe disillusioned with the ideals and efforts of 1848 turned 
almost with acclamation to this philosophy that had voiced 
the despair of 1815. The attack of science upon dieology* the 
socialist indictment poverty and war, the biological stress 
"Wallaoe* 171. 
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on the strag^ for existence,— all these factors be^ed to lift 
Schopenhauer finally to fame. 

He was not too old to enjoy his popularity: he read with 
avidity all the articles that appeared about htm; he asked his 
friends to send him every bit of piinted comment they could 
find-he would pay the postage. In 1854 Wagner sent him a 
copy of Der Bing der Nibelugen, with a word in appreciation 
of Sohopenbauei^s philosophy of music. So the great pessimist 
became almost an optimist in his old age; he played the fiute 
assiduously after dimier, and thanked Tima for lidding him of 
the fires of youth. Pec^le came from all over the world to see 
him; and on his seventieth birthday, in 1858, congratulations 
poured in upon him from all quarters and every continent 

It was not too soon; he had but two more years to live. On 
September 21, 1860, he sat down alone to breakfast, ap- 
fiarently well. An hour later his landlady found him stiU seated 
at the table, dead. 

HL THE WORLD AS IDEA 

What strikes the reader at once upon opening The World 
as WUl and Idea is its style. Here is no Chinese puzzle of 
Kantian terminology, no Hegelian obfuscation, no Spinozist 
geometry; everything is daiity and mrder; and all is admirably 
centered about the leading conception of (he world as will, 
and therefore strife, and therefore misery. What bhmt honesty, 
what refreshing vigor, what uncompromising directnessl 
Where his predecessors are abstract to (i^ point of invisibility, 
with tiheoxies that give out few windows of flhistxation upon 
the actual world, Schopenhauer, like the son of a business 
man, is ikh in the concrete, in examples, in applicatioDS, even 
in humor.^ After Kant, humor in phikmphy was a startling 
innovation. 

t i Mtaw of lib Inimor had bettor ba boiled in die tAmoaOif of a 
fool-aoiew **I1ia actor Unaeimaim,** noto rico i far lemailci of hb own 

to IfaM of ^ playwrliM *wai farUddan, al die Bedin dieatie^ to im- 
provbe. Soon aftorwaxde bo had to appear imon die alasa on honebadk.** 
Jwf m dier tba horm war sniltr of o^d»il ae^S, mibwioieiiis a 

poblle elaaa. "^The andlenoe began to laugh; where u pon OwBdbnaxin aeverelj 
leproeohed the hofae:-T>o joa not know diat we are faifaiddMi to Im- 
pfovbe?* •— VoL a, p. STS. 
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But why was the book rejected? Partly because it attacked 
just those who could have given it publicity— the university 
teachers. Hegel was philosophic dictator of Germany in 1818; 
yet Schopenhauer loses no time in assailing him . In the pie* 
face to the second edition he writes: 

No time can be more unfavorable to philosophy than that 
in which it is shamefully misused on the one h^d to further 
political objects, on the other as a means of livelihood. . . • 

Is there dien nodiing to oppose to the maxim, Primum civerep 
deinde phdo^ophari?^* These gentlemen desire to live, and 
indeed to live by philosophy. To philosophy they are assl^ed* 
with their wives and cdiildren. . . . The rule, sing the song of 
him whose bread I eat,** has always held good; the malring of 
money by philosophy was regarded by the ancients as the 
characteristic of the sophists. . . . Nothing is to be had for gold 
but mediocrity. ... It is impossible that an age which for 
twenty years has applauded a Hegel— that intellectual Caliban 
—as the greatest of the philosophers, . . . could make him 
who has looked on at that desirous of Its approbation. . . . But 
rather, truth will always be paucorum hominum,^^ and must 
therefore quietly and modestly wait for the few whose un- 
usual mode of thought may find it enjoyable. . . . Life is short; 
but truth works far and lives long; let us speak the truth. 

These last words are nobly spoken; but there is something 
of sour grapes in it all; no man was ever more anxious for ap- 
probation than Schopenhauer. It would have been nobler still 
to say nothing ill of Hegel; de vivis nil nisi bonum^-of the 
living let us say nothing but good. And as for modestly await- 
ing recognition,—"! cannot see," says Schopenhauer, "that be- 
tween Kant and myself anything has been done in {diiloso- 
phy."^* "I hold this thought— that the world is will— to be that 
which has long been sought for under the name of philosophy, 
and the discovery of which is therefore regarded, by those 
who are familiar with history, as quite as impossible as the 
discovery of the philosopher' s stone."^® "I only intend to im- 

one muft live, Uien one may phflotophize. 

“Of few men. 

“VoL ii, p. 5. 

»Vol. I. p. vlt 
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X>aTt a single tliought. Yet, notwithstanding all my endeavors, 

I could find no Sorter way of imparting it than this whole 
book. • • • Read the book t^ce, and the first time with great 
patience.**^^ So much for modestyl ^'What is modesty but 
hypocritical humility, by means of which, in a world swelling 
with envy, a man to obtain pardon for excdlences and 
merits frmn those who have none.*^^ “No doubt, when modesty 
was made a virtue, it was a very advantageous thing for the 
fools; for everybody is expected to speak of hims^ as if he 
were one.“i® 

There was no humility about the first sentence of Schopen- 
hauei^s book. “The world," it begins, “is my idea." When 
Fichte bad uttered a similar proposition even ihe metaphysi- 
cally sppbistioated Germans bad asked,— "What does his wife 
say about this?" But Schopenhauer had no wife. His meaning, 
of course, was simple enough: he wished to accept at the 
outset the Kantian position that the external world is known 
to us only throu^ our seosaitions and ideas. There foQows an 
exposition of idealism which is dear and forceful enou^ but 
which constitutes the least original part of the book, and 
might better have come last than first The world took a 
generation to discover Schopenhauer because he put his worst 
foot f(Hrward, and hid his own thought behind a two^hundred- 
page barrier of second-hand idealism.^* 

The most vital part of the first section is an attack on 

^Ibidt viit. In fact, Udi U fast what one xnaat doi many have fpond even 
a fbifd leading fraitfol. A great book la like a great ayn^phoiny, whidi muat 
be beaid many thaea before it can be really nndaiMood. 

»I,303. 

MJBeeave. **Oii Prided 

vinatead of leoonamending books abont Sdibpenbaiier It would be better 
to eend the reader to SchopenhaiMr bimaeif: all three vohiinee of Ida 
work {wfdi foe esoeplioa of Part I in nFvb volume) eie eaay reading. ev*d 
foil of matter) and all foe Eaaaye are valuable and delightfiiL By way of 
blogragiiy Wmaoe^a IAf9 dionld anffloa. In fola eeaay it baa bean foonsht 
deabaUe to oondanae S<3ihopenbaoer*a immenae vcdnmai not by leplisraaing 
foeir ideal, but by adocting and coordinating foe aaliant pasaagaa, and laav- 
fog fhe foottifot in foe idiiloaopher*e own dear end brilliant language. The 
reader wOl have foe benefit of getting Sduvenhaoer at first band, however 
briefly. 
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materialism. How can we ecplain mind as matter^ when we 
know matter only through mind? 

If we had followed materialism thus far widi dear ideas, 
when we reached its highest point we would suddenly be 
seized with a fit of the inextingiilshable laughter of the 
Olympians. As if waldng horn a dream, we would all at once 
become aware that its fatal result*-knowledge— which it had 
reached so laboriously, was presupposed as die indispensable 
condition of its very stiurting-point. Mere matter; and when we 
imagined that we thou^t matter, we really thought only the 
subject that perceives matter: the eye that sees it^ the hand 
that feels it, the understanding that knows it Thus die tre- 
mendous peHHo piindpH reve^ itself unexpectedly; for sud- 
denly the last liiik is seen to be the starting-point, the chain 
of a cirde; and the materialist is like Baron Munchausen, who^ 
when swimming on horseback, drew the horse Into the air 
with his legs, and himself by his queue.30 . . . The crude 
materialism whidb even now, in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, has been served up again under the ignorant ddu- 
sion that it is original, . . . stupidity denies vi^ force, and 
first of all tries to expl^ the phenomena of life from physical 
and chemical forces, and tb^ again from the mechanical 
effects of matter.^^ . . . But I wfil never believe that even die 
simplest chemical combination will ever admit of mechanical 
explanation; much less die properties of light, heat, and eleo- 
tridty. Ihese will always require a dynamical explanatioiL^ 

No: it is impossible to solve the metaphysical puzsde, to dis- 
cover the secret essence of reality; by examining matter ifirst, 
and then proceeding to examine thought: we must begin widi 
that whi(^ we know direcdy and intimately— ourselves. 
can never arrive at the real nature of things from without. 
However much we may investigate, we can never reach any- 
thing but images and names. We are like a man who goes 
round a castle seeking in vain for an entrance, and sometimes 
sketching the fa^ades.*^^ Let us enter within. If we can ferret 

•%a4. 

‘‘Vogt. Bfidiner, MoleMliott, Fenefbaoh, eta 
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out the ultimate nature of our own minds we shall perhaps 
have the key to the extexnal world. 

IV. THE WORLD AS WILL 
1. The Wnx to Live 

Almost without exception, philosophers have placed the 
essence of mind ha thou^t arid consciousness; man was the 
knowing animal, the animal raUondle. TThis ancdent and uni- 
versal radical error, this enormous proton pseudos,^ . , . 
must before everything be set aside.”*^^ ^Consciousness is the 
mere surface of our minds, of whidb, as of the earth, we do 
not know the inside but only the crust'**^ Under the conscious 
intelleot Is the consdous or unconscious uM, a striving, per- 
sistent vital force, a spontaneous activity, a will of imperious 
desire. The intellect may seem at times to lead the will, but 
only as a guide leads his master; the wRl **is the strong blind 
man who carries on his shoulders the lame man who can see.’’^^ 
We do not want a thing because we have found reasons for 
it, we find reasons for it because we want it; we even elaborate 
philosophies and theologies to doak our desires.^ Hence 
Schopenhauer calls man the ^metaphysioal animal**; other 
anin^ desire without metaphysics. **Notbing is more pro- 
voking; when we are arguing against a man with reasons and 
explanations, and taking all pains to ocmvinoe him, than to 
discover at last that he wfU not understand, that we have to 
do wldi his tdS."*^ Hence the uselessness of logic: no one ever 
convinced anybody by logic; and even logicians use bgic 
only as a source of income. To convince a man, you must ai>- 
pesl to his sdf-interest, his desires, his will. Observe how 
long we remember our victories, and how soon we forget our 

He, mfafftlw*- 

■•H, 409. Sdhopflobaiiear forgets (of does he take Us lead fitomP) SiiiiM»a*s 
emphatlo stat en sen t : *T>eslrB Is the very essence of man.**— Ethlca, part tv, 
prop. 18. Fichte had also emphasized the wflL 
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defeats; memory is the menial of "In doing accounts we 
make mistakes much oftener in our own favor than to our dis- 
advantage; and this without the sli^test dishonest inten- 
tion.**^ "0^ the other hand, the understanding of the stupidest 
man becomes keen when objects are in question that diosely 
conoem his wishes’*;^ in general, the inteUect is developed by 
danger, as hi the fox, or by want, as in the criminaL But al- 
ways it seems subordinate and instrumental to desire; when it 
attempts to displace the will, confusion follows. No one is 
more liable to mistakes than he who acts only on reflection.^ 

Consider the agitated strife of men for foo^ mates, or chil- 
dren; can this be the work of refleotionP Certainly not; the 
cause is the half conscious will to live, and to live fully. *^en 
are only apparendy drawn from in front; in reality &ey are 
pushed frc^ behind”;^*^ they think they are led on by what 
they see, when in tru^ they are driven on by what they feel, 
—by instincts of whose operation they are half the time un- 
conscious. Intellect is merely the minister of foreign affaixs; 
"nature has produced it for the service of the individual will. 
Therefore it is only designed to know things so far as they af- 
ford motives for the will, but not to fathom flbem or to com- 
prehend their true being "The will is the only permanent 
and unchangeable element in the mind; ... it is the will 
which,** throu^ continuity of purpose, "gives unity to con- 
sciousness and holds together ^ its ideas and thou^ts, ac- 
companying them like a continuous harmony.**^ It is the 
organ-p^t of thought. 

Character lies in the will, and not in the intelleot; character 
too is continuity of purpose and attitude: and these are will. 
Popular language is correct when it prefers the ^eart" to the 
"h^d**; it Imows (because it has not reasoned about it) that 
a "good will** is profounder and more reliable than a dear 

*'Ck)«n>8ela and Mazixni,** p. 126. 
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mind; and when it calls a man ^'shrewd,” **knowing»’* or ^oun* 
ning** it implies its suspidon and dislike. ^'Brilliant qualities 
of mind ivin admiration, but never affection**; and **all religions 
promise a reward ... for excellences of the uM or heart, but 
none for excellences of Ibe head or understanding.**^ 

Even the body is the product of the will. The blood, pushed 
on by that will which we vaguely call life, builds its own ves- 
sels by wearing grooves in the body of the embryo; the grooves 
deepen and dcm up, and become arteries and veins.*^ The 
will to know builds Ae brain fust as the will to grasp forms 
the hand, or as the will to eat develops the. digestive tract^ 
Indeed, theee pairs-these forms of 'wSl and toese forms of 
flesh—are but two sides of one process and reality. The rela- 
tion is best seen in emotion, where the feeling and the internal 
bodily changes form one complex unit.^ 

The act of wiU and the mwemmi of the body are not two. 
different things objectively known, which the bond of causality 
unites; they do not stand In the relation of cause and effect; 
they are one and the same, but they are given in entirely dif- 
ferent ways,— immediately, and again in perception. . . . Ihe 
action of the body Is nodiing but the act of the will objecti- 
fied. This is true of every movement of the body; ... the whole 
body is nothing but objectified wilL . . . The parts of ffie body 
must therefore completely correspond to the principal desires 
through which the will manifests itself; they must be the 
visible expression of diese desires. Teeth, tfar^ and bowds 
are objecdfied hunger; the organs of generation axe objectified 
sexual desire. . , . The whole n^vous system constitutes the 
antennae of the will, whldi it stretches within and without 
... As the human body generally corresponds to the human 
will generally, so the individual bodily structure corresponds 
to the individually modified wfil, the character of the Indivl- 
duaL** 

•m, 450, 449. 

“H, 479. 

486. This is Uie f.am«rdrian view of growth and evolntioii os to 
desiics and fimcfiotui oompdling strudtures and begetting organa. 
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Hie intdlect tires, the wiU never; dbe intdleot needs sleep, 
but the will works even in sleep. Fatigue, like pain, has its 
seat in the brain; muscles not connected with the cerebrum 
(like the heart) never tire.^^ In sle^ the brain feeds; but the 
will requires no food. Hence the need for sleep is greatest 
in brain-workers. (This fact, however, ^must not midead us 
into extending sleep unduly; for then it loses in intensity • . • 
and becomes mere loss of time.’*)^ In sleep the life of man 
sinks to the vegetative level, and then ^the will works ac- 
cording to its original and essential nature, undisturbed from 
without, with no diminution of its power throng the ac- 
tivity of the brain and the exertion of knowing, which is the 
heaidest organic function; . . • therefore in deep the whole 
power of the will is directed to the maintenance and improve- 
ment of the organism. Hence all healing, ell favorable crises, 
take place in Burdach was ri^t when he dedaied 

deep to be the original state. The embryo sleeps almost con- 
tinuondy, and the infant most of the time. life is *a strugi^e 
against deep: at first we win ground from it, which in the end 
it recovers. Sleep is a morsel of death borrowed to ke^ up 
and renew that part of life which has been exhausted by the 
day.**^® *lt is our eternal foe; even when we are awake it pos- 
sesses us partly. After all, what is to be eaqpectod of heads even 
the wisest of which is every night the scene of the strangest 
and the most senseless dreams, and which has to take up its 
meditations again on awakening from them?"^^ 

Wfil, then, is the essence of man. Now what if it is also 
the essence cS life in dl its forms, and even of ^inanimate** 
matteP V/hat if will is the long-sous^-for, the hmg-despaired- 
of , 'Wng-inritself ultimate inner i^ty and secret es- 
sence of aD things? 

Let us try, then, to interpret the external world in terms of 
wilL And let us go at once to the bottom; where others have 

424. But If fbem no fncli thing u Uw latlatloa or oihoiigtfoin ol desM 
b profoand {atigao at skkaeu even tbe will to livo fadot. 

«m.468. 
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said that will is a fonn of force let tis say that force is a fonn 
of will*® To Hume's question—What is causalityp—we shall 
answer, WilL As will is the universal cause in oursdves, so 
is it in things; and unless we so understand cause as will, 
causality will remain only a magic and mystic formula, really 
meaningless. Without this secret we are driven to mere occult 
qualities like "force," or "gravity," or "affinity"; we do not 
Imow what these forces are, but we know—at least a little 
more clearly— what will is; let us say, then, that repulsion and 
attraction, oombination and decomposition, magnetism and 
electricity, gravity and crystallization, are Will** Gkieihe ei- 
pressed idea in the title of one of his novels, when he 
called the irresistible attraction of lovers die WaKherwand^ 
schofien— "elective affinities." The force which draws the lover, 
and the force whidi draws the planet, are one. 

So in plant life. The lower we go among the forms of life 
the smaller we find the i61e of intellect; but not so with wilL 

That which In m puisues its ends by the li^ of knowledge, 
but here • * . only strives blinffiy and dumbly in a one-sided 
and unchangeable manner, must yet in both cases come under 
the name of WilL . . . Unconsciousness is the original and nat- 
ural condition of all tfaingB, and therefore also ffie basis from 
which, in particular species of beings, consciousness results as 
their hi^b^ efflorescence; wherefore even tiie unconscioiis- 
ness always continues to predominate. Accordingly, most exist- 
ences are without consciousness; but yet they act according to 
the laws of their nature,— L e., of their will. Plants have at most 
a very weak analogue of consciousness; the lowest species of 
anim^ only the dawn of it But even after It has ascended 
thiou^ the whole series of animals to man and his reason, tiie 
unconsciousness of pkmts, from which it started, still remains 
the foundation, and may be traced in the necessity for sleep.®^ 

Aristotle was right: tiiere is a power within that moulds 
every form, in plants and planets, in animals and men. "The 
instinct of animals in general gives us tibe best illustration of 
what remains of teleology in nature. For as instinct is an ac- 
144. 
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Cion similar to iihat which is guided by the conception of an 
end, and yet is entirely without this; so all construction in na- 
ture resembles <thaC which is guided by the cono^tion of an 
end, and yet is entirely without Ihe marvelous mechan- 
ical skill of animals shows how prior the will is to the intellect 
An deidiant whidbi had been led throu^ Europe, and had 
crossed hundreds of bridges, refused to advance upon a weak 
bridge, though it had seen many horses and men crossing it A 
young dog fears to jump down from the Cable; it foresees the 
effect of Ae fall not by reasoning (for it has no experience of 
such a fall) but by insthict Orang-outangs warm themselves 
by a fire whidb Ih^ find, but they do not feed the fire; obvi- 
ously, then, such actions are instinctive, and not the result of 
reasoning; they are the expression not of intdOiect but of will.*’* 

The will, of course, is a will to live, and a will to maximum 
life. How dear life is to all living thingsl— and with what sflent 
patience it will bide its time! "Vox thousands of years galvan- 
ism slumbered in copper and 2dnc, and they lay quietly beside 
silver, which must be consumed in fiame as soon as all three 
are brought together under the requited conditions. Even in 
the organic kingdom we see a dry seed preserve the slumber- 
ing force of life Chxou^ three thousand years, and, when at 
last the favorable circumstances occur, grow up as a plant** 
Living toads found in limestone lead to the conclusion that 
even animal life is capable of suspension for thousands of 
years.*’* The will is a will to live; and its eternal enemy is 
death. 

But perhaps it can defeat even death? 

2. Tb& Wnx TO Refrodocb 

It can, by the strategy and martyrdom of reproduction. 

Every normal organism hastens, at maturity, to sacrifice it- 
self to the task of reproduction: from the spider who is eaten 
up by the female he has just fertilized, or the wasp that de- 
votes itself to gathering food for offspring it will never see, to 
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the man who wears himself to ruin in the effort to feed and 
clothe and educate his children. Reproduction is the ukimate 
purpose of every organism, and its strongest instinct; for only 
so can the will conquer death. And to ensure this conquest of 
death, the will to r^roduce is placed almost entirely beyond 
control of knowledge or reflection: even a philosc^her, occa- 
sionally, has children. 

The will shows itself here as independent of know^ledgp, and 
works blindly, as in unconscious nature. . . . Accordin^y, the 
reproductive organs are properly the focus of wiH, and form 
the opposite pole to the brain, which is the representative of 
knowledge. . . . The former are the life-sustaining principle,— 
they ensure endless life; for this reason they were worshipp^ 
by the Greeks In the phallus and by the Hindus in the Ungam, 

. . . Hesiod and Paraienides said very significantly that Eros is 
the first, the creator, the principle which all things pro- 
ceed. relation of the sexes ... is really the invisible central 
point of all action and conduct, and peeps out everywhere in 
spite of all veils thrown over tt It is the cause of war and tihe 
end of peace; the basis of what is serious, and the aim of the 
test; the inexhaustible source of wit, the key of all iUusioiis, and 
the meaning of all mysterious hints.<^^ . . . We see it at every 
moment seat Itself, as the true and hereditary lord of the world, 
out of the fullness of its own strength, upon the ancestral 
throne; and looking down thence with scornful glance, lauj^ 
at the pr^aradons made to bind it, or imprison it, or at le^ 
limit it and, wherever possible, keep it concealed, and even so 
to master ft that it sl^ only appear as a suboidinate^ see- 
ondaiy concern of lifo.t^ 

The **metaphysic8 of love* revolves about this subordiuatioii 
of the father to the mother, of the parent to the child , of the 
individual to the species. And first, ^e law of sexual attraction 
is that the choice of mate is to a large extent determined, how- 
ever unconsciously, by mutual fitness to procreate. 

Each seeks a mate that will neutralize his defocts, lest they 
be inherited; ... a physically weak man will seek a strong 

•*A aouroe of Frand'a Uieoiy of **wit and the unoonseioua.** 
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woman. • • • each one will especially regard as beanttful In an* 
other individiiai those perf ections whkh he himself ladks» iiay> 
even those imperfections which are the opposite of his 
• . • The physi^ qualities of two individuab can be such that 
for the purpose of restoring as far as possible the type of the 
species, die one is quite specially and perfectly the €Qiiq;>letion 
imd suppleinmit of the o&er, which therefore desires it esciu* 
sively. . • , The profound consciousness widi which we oonrfder 
and ponder every part of the body, . . . the critical scrapoloslty 
with which we lo^ at a woman who begins to please us , . • 
the individual here acts, without knowing it, by oi^er of aome- 
thittg higher than himself. . . . Every indf^ual loses attraction 
lor the opposite ses in proportion as he or she Is removed from 
the fittest period for begetting or conceiving: . , . youdi widi* 
out beauty has still always attraction; beauty without youth has 
none. . . . That in every case of falling In love, . • . uhat alone 
Is looked to is the production of an indtvldnal of a definite na* 
ture^ is primarily confirmed by the fact that die essential matter 
is not the reciprocation of lov^ but possesalaiLi^^ 


Nevertheless, no unions are so unhappy as diese love mar- 
liages—and precisely for the reason that their aim is the per* 
petuattei of the sp^es, and not the pleasure of the Individ* 
uaL^ **He who marries from love must live in sorrow * runs a 
Spanish proverb. Half the literature of the maniage problem 
is stultified because it thinks of marriage as mating, inkead of 
thinking of it as an arrangement for the preservatiott of the 
XBoe. Nature does not seem to care whetito the parents are 
^ppy forever afterwards,** or only for a day, so long as re- 
production is achieved. Marriages of oonvenienc^ arranged 
by the parents of die mates, are crften happier than marriages 
of love. Yet the woman who marries for l^e, against the ad* 
vice of her parents, is in a sense to be admii^ for **8he has 
preferred what is ol most importance, and has acted in the 
spirit of nature (more exacdy, of the ipedes), while the par- 
ents advised In spirit of individual egoism.***^ Love Is the 
best eugenlos. 

Since kva is a deception pracdoed by nature^ marriage is 

WA fooroe of Wefoiiigor. 
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the attrition of love,- and must be disillusioning. Only a philos- 
opher can be happy In marriage, and philosopfam ^ not 
marry. 

Because the passion depended upon an illusion which repre- 
sented that whteh has value only for the species as valuable for 
the individual, die decq;>tion must vanish after the attainment 
of the end of the species. The individual discovers that he has 
been the dupe of the species. If Petrarch’s passion had been 
gratified, his song would have been silenced.^ 

The subordination of the individual to the species as instru- 
ment of its continuance, appears again in the apparent de- 
pendence of individual vitality on the condition of the r^xo- 
ductive cells. 

The sexual impulse is to be regarded as the Inner life of the 
tree (the species) upon which the life of the individual straws, 
like a leaf that is nourished by the tree and assists in nourish- 
ing the tree; this is why diat impulse is so strong, and springs 
from the d^ths of our nature. To castrate an individual, means 
to cut him off horn the tree of the species upon whidb he 
grows, and thus severed, leaves him to vrither; hence the de- 
gradation of his mental and physical powers. That die service 
^ the species, 1. e., fecundation, is followed In the case of every 
animal Individual by momentary exhaustion and driiillty of aU 
the powers, and In the case of most insects, indeed, fay qpeedy 
deadk,-on account of which Celsus said, SemMs emMo esi 
parHs animae (actwa; that in the case of man die eitinction of 
the generative power shows that the individual approaches 
death; that excessive use of this power at every age shortens 
life, while on the other hand, temperance in dils respect in- 
creases all the powers, and espedally the muscular powers, on 
which account It was part of die training of the Greek athlrtes; 
that the same restraint lengthens the life of the insect even to 
the following spring; all this points to the fact that the life of 
the individi^ Is at bottom only borrowed from thttfr of the 
species. . . . Procreation Is the highest point; and after attatnlwg 
to it, the life of the first individual quicldy or slowly sinks, 
while a new life ensures to nature the c^urance of the species, 
and repeats the same phenomena. . . . Thus the alternation of 
death and reproduction is as die pulsebeat of die species. . , • 
•ra, 370 
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DeaA is for the qpecsies wbat sleep is for the individual; . , • 
his is natuxe's gieat doctrine of immoxtality. . . . For the 
world* with all its phenomena* is the objectivity of the one in- 
divisible will* the Idee* is related to all otiber Ideas as 

harmony is related to die sin^e voice. ... In Eckermann's 
CotwenatioM with Goethe (vol. i, p. 161 )* Goethe says: *‘Our 
spirit Is a being of a nature quite indestructible* and its activity 
continues horn eternity to eternity. It is like the sun* whi^ 
seems to set only to our earthly eyes* but which, in rrality* 
never sets* but shines on unceasingly.** Goethe has taken the 
simile from me, not I horn him.^^ 

Only in space and time do we seem to be separate beings; 
they constitute the “principle of individuation** whidi divides 
life into distinct m-ganisms as appearing in different places or 
periods; space and time are the Veil of Maya*— Illusion hiding 
the unity of things. In reality there is only the spedes, only 
life, only will “To understand clearly that die individual is 
only the phenomencm, not the thing-in-itself,” to see in “the 
constant ^ange of matter the fixed permanence of fonn*"— this 
is the essence of philosophy.®* “The motto of history should 
run: Eadem, sed aliterr^ The more things change* the more 
they remain the same. 

He to whom men and all things have not at all times ap- 
peared as mere phantoms or illusions* has no capacity for phi- 
losophy. . . . The true philosophy of liistory lies in perceiving 
that* in aU the endless changes and modey complexity d 
events* it is only the self-same unchangeable being that is be- 
fore us, which today pursues the same ends as it did yesterday 
and ever wilL The historical philosopher has accordingly to 
recognize the identical character in all events* . . . and in ^ite 
of all the variety of special circumstances, of costumes and 
manners and customs* has to see everywhere the same human- 
ity. ... To have read Herodotus is* from a philosophical point 
of view* to have studied enough history. . . . Throughout and 
everywhere the true symbol of nature is the cirdb, because it is 
the schema or type of recurrence.®* 

«ni, 310; I. gl4; HI, 312, 270, 267; 1, 206, 302. 
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We Hke to believe that all histoiy is a halting and imperfect 
pirq[>arati6n for the magnificent era of which we axe salt 
and summit; but this notion of progress is mere conceit and 
folly, *ln general, the wise in aR ages have always said the 
same thing s, and ^ fools, who at all times form the immense 
majority, have in their way too acted alflm, and done the c^po- 
site; and so it will continue. For, as Voltaire says, we dball 
leave the world as fboli^ and wicked as we found 
In the light of all this we get a new and grimmer sense of 
the inesoai^le xeaHty of determinism, ^Spinoza says (Epistle 
62) that tf a stone which has been projected dmmgh the air 
had consdousness, it would believe that it was moving of its 
own free wilL 1 add to this oxily that the stone would be right. 
The impulse given it is for the stone what the motive is for 
me; and what in the stone appears as cohesion, gravitation, 
rigidity, is in its iimer nature the same as that which I recog- 
nize in myself as well, axid what the stone also, if knowledge 
were given to it, would recognize as wfDL*^* But in neither the 
stone nor the pidlosopher is the will ^free." Will as a whole is 
free, for there is no <^er will beside it that could limit it; but 
each part of the universal WiQ-eadi species, each organism, 
eadi organ— is irrevocably determined by the whole. 

Everyone believes himself d priori to be perfectly free, even 
in his ^dividual actions, and thinks that at every moment he 
can commence another manner of life, which just means that 
ha can become another person. But d posteriori^ throofih eac- 
perlenoe, he finds to his astonishment that he is not fr^ but 
subjected to necessity; that in spite of all his resolutions and 
leflechons he does not change his csondiict, and tha** from the 
beginning of his life to tiie end of it, he must carry out the very 
(dharactar which he himself condemns, and as It were, play the 
part which he has undertaken, to the very end.^ 

V. THE WORLD AS EVIL 

But if the world is wilL it must be a world of sufiFeiing. 
*U»tn)dQolioii to **Ilie Wiidooi of 
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And first, because will itself indicates want, and its grasp is 
always greater than its reach. F(»r every wish that is satisfied 
there remain ten that are d^ed. Desire is infinite, fulfilment 
is liinited-«"it is like the alms thrown to a beggar, (hat ke^ 
him alive today in order that his misery may be prolonged to* 
morrow . ... As long as our consciousness is filled by our will, 
so long as we are given up to the throng of desires witib their 
constant hopes and fears, so long as we are subject to willing, 
we can never have lasting happiness or peace And fulfil- 
ment never satisfies; nothing is so fatal to an ideal as its realiza- 
tion. ^he satisfied passion oftener leads to unhappiness tha n 
to happiness. For its demands often conflict so much with (he 
personal welfare of him who is concerned that they under- 
mine Each individual bears within himself a disruptive 
contradiction; the realized desire develops a new desire, and 
so on endlessly. ^At the bottom this results from the fact (hat 
the will must live on itself, for there exists nothing besides it^ 
and it is a hungry wilL”^® 

In every individual the measure of the pain essential to him 
was determined once for all by his nature; a measure which 
could neither remain empty, nor be more than filled ... If a 
great and pressing care is lilFted from our breast, . . . another 
immediately replaces it, the whole material of which was al- 
ready there before, but could not come into consciousness as 
care because there was no capacity left for it. . . . But now that 
there is room for this it comes forward and occupies the 
throne.^1 

Again, life is evil because pain is its basic stimulus and 
reality, and pleasure is merely a negative cessation of pain. 
Aristotle was right: the wise man seeks not pleasure, but free- 
dom from care and pain. 

All satisfaction, or what is commonly called happiness, is, in 
reality and essence, negative only. . . . We are not properly 
conscious of the blessings and advantages we actually possess, 

•u. 253. 
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DOT do we prize them, but think of them merdy as a matter of 
couxse^ for they gratify us only negatively, by restraining suf- 
fering. Only when we have lost them do we become sensible of 
their value; for the want, the privation, the sorrow. Is the posi- 
tive thing , communicating its^ directly to us. . . . What was 
it riiat led the Cynics to repudiate i^easnre in any form, if it 
was not die fact that pain is, in a greater or less degree, always 
bound up with pleasure? . . . The same truth is centred in 
that fine Frendi proverb: le mieta esf retmend da biei»— leave 
well enou^ alone.^^ 

life is evil because ‘*as soon as want and suffering permit 
rest to a man, ennui is at once so near diat he necessarily re- 
quires div6rsion,*^^L e., more suffering. Even if the socialist 
Utopia ware attained, innumerable would be left, be- 
cause some of them— like stiif e-are essential to life; and if 
every evil were removed, and strife were altogether ended, 
boredom would become as intolerable as pain. So ^e swings 
like a pendulum backward and forward between pain exd 
ennui, • • • After man bad transformed all pains and torments 
Into the conception of hell, there remained nothing for heaven 
except enmd.*^* The more successful we become, die more we 
are bored. ^As want is the constant scourge of people, so 
ennui is the scourge of the fashionable world. In middle dass 
the ennui is represented by the Sundays and want by the 
wededays.*^® 

life is evil because the bi^er the organism the greater the 
suffering. The growth of knowledge is no solution. 

For as the phenomenon of will becomes more complete, the 
suffering beocnooes more and more apparent In the plmit there 
is as 3^ no sensibility, and therefore no pain. A certain very 
small degree of suffering is esperfenced by the lowest species d 
animal life-infusoria and Radiata; even in insects the capacity 
to feel and suffer is still limited. It first appears in a hl^ d^ 
gree with the complete nervous system of vertebrate nnlmAk, 
and always in a bi^er degree the more intelligence devdops. 
Thus, in proportion as knowledge attains to disdnetness, as 

^ 411| **Coa]uel« and Mazlxiui,** p. 5. **nie batter la enemjr of tba good.** 
404. 
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consciousness ascends, pain also increases, and reaches Its high- 
est degree in m a n . And then, again, the more distinctiy a mail 
knows— the more Intelligent he is— the more pain he has; the 
man who is gifted with genius sufEers most of 

He that increaseth knowledge, therefore, increaseth sorrow. 
Even memory and foresight add to human misery; for most of 
our suffering lies in retrospect or anticipation; pain itself is 
brief. How much more suffering is caused by the thought of 
death than by death itself! 

Finally, and above all, life is evil because life is war. Every- 
where in nature we see strife, competition, conffict, and a 
suicidal alternation of victory and defeat. Every species **fi ghfs 
for the matter, space, and time of the others." 

The young hydra, which grows like a bud out of the old one^ 
and afterwards separates itself from it, fights, while it is still 
joined to the old one, for the prey that offers itself, so that the 
one snatches it out of the mouth of the other. But the bull-dog 
ant of Australia affords us the most extraordinary example of 
this kind; for if it Is cut in two, a battle begins bebveen the 
head and the taiL The head seizes the tail with its teeth, and 
the tail defends itself bravely by stinging the head; the battle 
may last for half an hour, until they die or are dragged away 
by the other ants. This contest takes place every time the ex- 
periment is. tried. . . . Yunghahn relates that he saw in Java a 
plain, as far as the eye could reach, entirely covered with skele- 
tons, and took it for a battle-field; they were, however, merely 
the skeletons of large turtles, . . . which come this way out of 
the sea to lay their eggs, and are then attacked by wild dogs 
who with fibeir united strength lay them on their backs, strip off 
the small shell from the stomach, and devour them alive. But 
often then a tiger pounces upon the dogs. . . . For this these 
turtles are bom. . . . Thus the will to live everywhere preys 
upon itself, and in different forms is its own nourishment, tili 
finally the human race, because it subdues all the others, re- 
gards nature as a manufactory for its own use. Yet even the hu- 
man race . . . reveals in itself with most terrible distinctness this 
conflict, this variance of the will with itself; and we find homo 
homini lupusJ'f 

WI, 400. 
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The total picture of life is almost too painful for cxmtempk- 
tion; life depends on our not knowing it too welL 

If we should bring clearly to a man’s si^^t the terrible suffer- 
ings and miseries to which his life is constantly exposed, he 
would be seized with horror; and if we were to conduct the 
oonfinned optimist through the hospitals, infirmaries, and surg- 
ical operating-rooms, though the prisons, torturendbambers, 
and kennels, over battle-fields and places of execution; if 
we were to open to him all the dark abodes of misery, where it 
hides itself £i^ die fi^ce of cold curiosity, and, fiau^, allow 
him to look into the starving dungeons of UgoUno, be too 
would understand at last the nature of this *l>est of all possible 
worlds.” For whence did Dante take the materials of his hell 
but from oui actual world? And yet be made a very proper hdl 
out of it But when, on the other hand, he came to describe 
heaven and its delights, he had an insurmountable difBcnlty be- 
fore him, for our world affords no materials at all for this. • • « 
Every epic and dramatic poem only represent a straggle, 
an effort a fi^t for happiness; never enduring and complete 
happiness its^. It conducts its heroes throus^ a thousand 
dangers and difficulties to the goal; as scxm as this Is reached 
it hastens to let the curtain fall; for now there would remain 
nothing for it to do hut to show that the Ottering goal in 
which the hero expected to find happiness had only disax>- 
pointed him, and that after its attainment he was no better aS 
than befora^s 


We are unhappy married, and unmarried we are unhappy. 
We are unhappy when alone, and unhappy in society: we are 
like hedge-'hogs dusteiing together for warmth, uncc^oitable 
when too dosely packed, and yet miserable when kept apart. 
It is ell very fimny; and “the life of every individu^ if we 
survey it as a whole, . . • and only lay stress on its most sig- 
nificant features, is really always a tragedy; but gone through 
in detail it has the character of a comedy.”^* Think of it; 

At the age of five years to enter a spinning-ootton or other 
factory, and from that time forth to sit tibere daily, first ten, 
tiien twelve, and ultimately fourteen hours, perfonning the 
same mechani c al labor, is to purchase dearly the satisfaction of 
«!, 419 , 413 . m, 415 . 
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drawing breadi. But this Is the fate of millions, and diat of 
millions more Is analogous to it . . • Again, u^er the firm 
crust of the planet dw^ powerful forces of nature, which, as 
soon as some accident afEords them free play, must necemiily 
destroy the crust with everything living upon it as has already 
taken place at le^ three times upon our planet and will piol^ 
ably take place oftener stilL The earthquake of Lisbon, the 
earthquake of Haiti, the destruction of Pompeii, are only small 
playful hints of what is possible.^ 

In the face of all this, ^optimism is a bitter mockery of men's 
woes,”^^ and ""we cannot ascribe to the Theodic^ of Leibnitz^ 
"*as a methodical and broad unfolding of optimism, any other 
merit than this, that it gave occasion later for the in^ortal 
Candide of the great Voltaire; whereby Leibnitz’ oft-repeated 
and lame excuse for the evil of the world—that the bad some- 
times brings about the good— received a confirmation which 
was unexpected by him.”®* In brief, "‘the nature of life 
throughout presents itself to us as intended and calculated to 
awaken the conviction that nothing at all is worth our striving, 
our efforts and struggles; that all good things are vanity, the 
world in all its ends bankrupt, and life a business which does 
not cover expenses.”®* 

To be happy, one must be as ignorant as youth. Youth thinks 
that willing and striving are joys; it has not yet discovered the 
weary insatiableness of desire, and the fruitlessness of fulfil- 
ment; it does not yet see the inevitableness of defeat. 

The cheerfulness and vivacity of youth are partly due to the 
f^ that when we are ascending the hill of life, death is not 
visible; it lies down at tibe bottom of the other side. . . . To- 
wards the dose of life, every day we live gives us the same 
kind of sensation as the crin^bal experiences at every step on 
his way to the gallows. ... To see how short life is. one must 
have lived long. ... Up to our thirty-sixth year we may be 
compared, in respect to the way in which we use our vital 
energy, to people who live on the interest of their money; what 
they spend tocky they have again tomorrow. But from the age 


wni, 389, 395. 
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o£ thirty-siz onward^ our positUm is like that of the investor 
who begins to entrance on his capitaL ... It is the dread of 
dlls calamity diat makes love of possesdon increase widi age. 

• So far from youth being the happiest period of life> there is 
much more troth in the remark nia^ by Plato, at the begin- 
ning of die BepubUo, that the prize should rather be given to 
old age, because then at last a man is freed hrom the animal 
passion which has hitherto never ceased to disquiet him. . • . 
Yet it should not be forgotten that, when this passion is ex- 
tinguished, the true kernel of life is gone, and noihing remains 
but the hollow shell; or, from another point of view, life then 
becomes like a comedy which, begun by real actors, is con- 
tinued and biou^ to an end by automata dressed in their 
clothes.^ 

At the end, we meet death. Just as experience begins to oo* 
drdinate itself into wisdom, brain and body begin to decay. 
**£verydiing Ungers for but a moment, and hastens on to 
deadi.**^^ And if death bides its time it is but playing ^th us 
as a cat with a helpless mouse. "‘R is dear that as our walking 
-is admittedly nothing but a constantly-prevented faUing, so 
the life of our bodies is nothing but a constantly-prevented 
dying, an ever-postponed death."®® "Among the magnificent 
oomaments and apparel of Eastern despots there is always a 
costly vial of pois(m."®^ The philosophy of the East under- 
stands the omnipresence of death, gives Co its students 
that calm aspect and dignified idowness of carriage, which 
comes of a consciousness of the brevity of personal existence. 
The fear of death is the beginning of philosc^hy, and the final 
cause of refigion. The average man cannot reconcile himself to 
death; therefore he makes innumerable philosophies and the- 
ologies; the prevalence of a belief in immortality is a token of 
the awful fear of death. 

Just as theology is a refuge from death, so insanity is a 
refuge from pain. "Madness comes as a way to avoid the 
memory of suffering";®® it is a saving break in the thread of 

•‘•‘CooMds «Dd Maxims,** 1SM.139. 
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coxisdousness; we can survive certain experiences or fears only 
by forgetting them. 

How unwillingly we think of things which powerfully inhire 
our interests, wound our pride, or interfere with our wishes; 
widi what difficulty do we detoxnine to lay such things before 
our intellects for careful and serious investigatioEL ... In th^t 
resistance of the will to allowing what is contrary to it to come 
under the examination of the intellect lies the j^aoe at whidi 
madness can break in upon the mind. • . . If tlm resistance of 
the will against the apprehension of some knowledge reaches 
such a degree that th^ operation is not performed in its en- 
tirety, then certain elements or circumstances become for foe 
inteUect completely suppressed, because foe wiU cannot en- 
dure foe sight of them; and then, for foe sake of fo^) necessary 
connections, foe gaps that thus arise are filled up at pleasure; 
thus madness appears. For foe intellect has given up its na- 
ture to please foe will; foe man now imagines what does not 
exist. Yet the madness whidh has fous arisen is foe lefoe of 
unendurable suffering; it was foe last remedy of harassed na- 
ture, i. e., of foe will®* 

The final refuge is suicide. Here at last, strange to say, 
foou^t and imagination conquer instinct Diogenes is said 
to have put an end to himself by refusing to breathe;— what a 
victory over foe will to livel But this triumph is merely in- 
dividual; foe win oontinues in foe species. life lau^ at 
suicide, and smiles at death; for every deliberate death foere 
are thousands of indeliberate births. ^'Suicide, foe wilful de- 
struction of foe single phenomenal eadstence, is a vain and 
foolish act, for foe foing-in-itself~foe species, and hfe, and 
will in general— remains unaffected by it, even as foe rainbow 
endures however fast foe drops whidi support it for foe mo- 
ment may chance to fall.’*®® Misery and strife continue after 
foe death of foe individual, and must continue, so long as will 
is dominant in man. There can be no victory over foe ills of 
life until foe wiU has been utterly subordinated to knowledge 
and intelligence. 

167-9. A 1011 X 00 of Flood. 
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VI. THE WISDOM OF LIFE 
1. Philosophy 

Consider^ first, the absurdity of the desire for material 
goods. Fools believe that if they can only achieve wealth, 
their wills can be completely grat^Bed; a man of means is sup- 
posed to be a man with means for the fulfilment of every de- 
sire. "People axe often reproached for wishing fat money above 
all things* and for loving it more than anything dse; but it is 
natural and even inevitable for people to love that whidi, like 
an unwearied Proteus, is always ready to turn itself into what- 
ever object dieir wandering wishes or their manifold desires 
may fix upon. Everything else can satisfy only one wish; 
money alone is absolutely good, . . . becaufo it is the abstract 
satisfaction of every wish.*^^ Nevertheless, a life devoted to 
the acquisition of wealth is useless unless we know how to turn 
it into joy; and this is an art that requires culture and wisdom. 
A succession of sensual pursuits never satisfies for long; one 
must understand the ends of life as well as the art of acquiring 
means. "Men are a thousand times more intent on becoming 
rich than on acquiring culture, though it is quite certain that 
what a man is contributes more to his happiness than what he 
kas.^^ "A man who has no mental needs is called a Philis- 
tine**;^ he does not know what to do with his leisure-c&^icilis 
in otio qvies;^ he seordies greedily from place to pla^ for 
new sensations; and at last he is conquered by that nemesis of 
the idle ridi or tibe reckless voluptuary— ennui.*® 

Not wealth but wisdom is the Way. "Man is at once im- 
petuous striving of will (whose focus lies in the reproductive 
system), and eternal, free, serene subject of pure knowledge 
(of wfoch the focus is the brain).***® Marvelous to say, knowl- 
edge, though bom of the will, may yet master die wilL The 

•LEMast. **Wisdoiii ot life,** p. 47. 
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possibility of the independence of knowledge first appears in 
the indifferent way in which the intellect occasionally re- 
sponds to the dictates of desire. "Sometimes the intellect re- 
fuses to obey the will: e. g., when we try in vain to fix our 
minds upon something, or when we call in vain upon the 
memory for smnething that was entrusted to it. The anger of 
the will against the intellect on such occasions makes Its lela- 
tion to it, and the difference of the two, very plain. Indeed, 
vexed by this anger, the intellect sometimes ofiSdously brings 
what was asked of it hours afterward, or even the following 
morning, quite une3q>6Gtedly and unseasonably.*^^ From this 
hnperfeot subservience the intellect may pass to domination. 
"In accordance with previous refiection, or a recognized neces- 
sity, a man suffers, or accomplidies in cold bloo^ what is of 
the utmost, and often terrible, importance to 3bta: suicide, 
execution, the duel, enterprises of every kind firau^ with 
danger to life; and in genc^ things against whidi his whole 
animal nature rebels. Under such circumstanees we see to 
what an extent reason has mastered the animal nature."^^ 

This power of die intellect over the will permits of deliber- 
ate development; desire can be moderate or quieted by 
kuowledge; and above all by a determinist philosophy which 
recognizei everything as inevitable result of its ante- 
cedents. "Of ten things that annoy us, nine would not be able 
to do so if we understood them thoroughly in their causes, and 
therefore knew their necessity and true nature. . • • For what 
bridle and bit are to an unmanageable horse, the intellect is 
for the will in man."” "It is with inward as with outward 
necessity: nothing reconciles us so thoiou^y as distinct 
knowledga"!” The more we know of our passions, the less 
they oontnd us; and "nothing will protect us from external 
compulsion so much as the control of oiirselves."^^^ Si vis tibi 
cmnia subficere, subjice te ratiord.^^^ The greatest of all won- 
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ders is not Hie conqueror of the world, but the subduer of 
himself. 

So philosophy purifies the will. But philosophy is to be un- 
derstood as experience and thought, not as mere reading or 
passive study. 

The constant streaming in of the thoughts of others must 
confine and suppress our own; and indeed in the long run 
paralyze the power of thought. . . . The inclination of most 
scholars is a kind of fuga txicui^^^ from the poverty of their 
own minds, which fordbly draws in the thoughts of others. • . • 

It is dangerous to read almt a subject before we have thought 
about It ouxsdves. . . . When we read, another person thinks 
for us; we merely rqpeat his mental process. ... So it comes 
about that If anyone spends almost the whole day In reading, 
... he gradually loses the cai>acity for thinking. . . . Experi- 
ence of the world may be looked upon as a land of text, to 
which reflection and Imowledge form the commentary. Where 
there Is a great deal of reflection and intellectual kxiowledige^ 
and very little experience, the result is like those books which 
have on each page two lines of text to forty lines of com- 
mentary.i®^ 


The first counsel, then, is Life before books; and the second 
is. Text bef(»re commentary. Read the creators rather than the 
expositors and the critics. **Only from Hie authors themselyes 
can we receive philosophic thoughts: therefore whoever feels 
himself drawn to philosophy must seek out its immortal teach- 
ers in the still sanctuary of their own works.*^^^ One work of 
genius is worth a Hiousand commentaries. 

Within these limitations, the pursuit of culture, even thm aigb 
books. Is valuable, because our happiness depend on what we 
have in our heads rather than on what we have in our pockets. 
Even fame is folly; “other people'^s heads are a wretched place 
to be the home of a man’s true happiness.”^**® 

What one human being can be to another Is not a very great 
deal; in the end everyone stands alone; and the important 
’L^acamn taction. 
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Is, who it is iihat stands alone. • • . The happiness which we xe- 
cdve from oixrselveB Is greater than that whidh we obtain from 
oox simoundings. . . . The world in which a man hves shapes 
itself chiefly by the way in which he looks at it . . . Since 
everything whidi ezisti or happens for a man exists only in his 
consdoosness, and happens him alone, die most essential 
thing for a man is t^ constitution of his consdoosness. . . • 
Ihmfore it is with great troth that Aristotle says^ *^o be 
baiqpy means to be self-sufBcient’^*’^ 

The way out of the evil of endless willing is the intelligent 
contemplation of life, and converse with the achievements of 
the great of all times and countries; it is only for such loving 
minds diat these great ones have lived. Unselfish intellect 
rises like a perfume above the faults of folHes of the world of 
WilL”^^ Most men never rise above viewing things as objects 
of desire—hence their misery; but to see things purdy as ob- 
jects of understanding is to rim to freedom. 

When some external cause or inward disposition lifts us snd* 
denly ont of die endless stream of willing, and delivers knowl- 
edge out of the slavery of the will, the attention is no longer 
directed to the motives of willing, but oomprdiends tilings free 
from their relation to the will, thus observes them without 
personal Interest; without subjectivity, purely objectivdy,— 
gives Itself entitdy up to them so far as di^ axe ideco, but not 
In so for as they are motives. Then all at once the peace which 
we were always seddng, hut which always fled frm os on the 
former path of the desires, comes to us d Its own accord, and 
It is well with ns. It is die painless state wfaidi Epioarus prized 
as the hidiest good and as the state of the gods; for we axe for 
the moment set free from the miserable striving of die will; we 
fce^ the Sabbath of the penal servitude of willing; the wheel 
of Izion stands stiU.^^^ 


2. Gbnios 

Genius is the highest form of this will-less knowledge. The 
lowest forms of life are entirely made \xp of will, without 

WUML. sp. 87. 4>9. 
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knowledge; man in general is mostly will and litde knowledge; 
genius is mostly knowledge and little wilL "Genius consists in 
this* that the knowing faculty has received a considerably 
greater development than the service of the will demands.**^^^ 
This involves some passage of force out of reproductive into 
intellectual activity. "Hie fundamental condition of genius is 
an abnormal predominance of sensibility and irritability over 
reproductive power.’^^ Hence the enmity between genius and 
woman* who represents reproduction and the subjugatiim 
the intellect to the will to live and make live. "Womcm may 
have great talent, but no genius, for they always remain sub- 
iective";^^^ with Aem everything is personal* and is viewed as 
a means to personal ends. On the other hand* 

genius is simply die oompletest ob|ectivlty,— L e., the obiective 
tendency of die mind. . • . Genius is the power of leaving one’s 
own interests* wishes and aims entirely out of sight, of en- 
tirely renouncing one’s own personality for a dme* so as to 
rem^ pure knowing subject, clear vision of the world. • • • 
Therefore the expression of genius in a face consists in this, 
that in ft a decided predominance of knowledge over will is 
visible, ha ordinary countenances there is a predominant ex- 
pression of will* and we see that knowledge only comes into 
activity under the impulse of the will, and is diiected merely 
by motives of personal interest and advantage.^^ 

Freed from will* the intellect can see die object as it is; 
"genius holds up to us the magic glass in which all diat is 
essential and significant appears to us collected and placed 
in the clearest light* and what is accidental and foreign Is 
left out."^^^ Thou^t pierces through passion as sunli^t pours 
through a cloud* and reveals the heart of things; it goes be- 
hind the individual and particular to the "Platonic Idea*^ or 
universal essence of which it is a foim— Just as the painter 
sees* in the person whom he paints, not merely die individual 
character and ifeature* but some universal quality aud penna- 
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nent reality for whose unveiling the individual is only a sym- 
bol and a means. The secret of genius, then, lies in the dear 
and impartial perception of the objective, &e essential, and 
the universal. 

It is this removal of the personal equation whidi leaves the 
genius so maladapted in the world of will-ful, practical, per- 
sonal activity. By seeing so far he does not see what is near; 
he is imprudent and "queer'’; and while his vision is hitched 
to a star he foils into a well. Hence, partly, the unsociability 
of the genius; he is thinking of the fundamental, the universal, 
the eternal; others are thinking of the temporary* the specific, 
the immediate; his mind and theirs have no common groimd, 
and never meet. "As a rule, a man is sociable just in the de- 
gree in whidi he is intellectually poor and gener^y vulgar.^^^^ 
The man of genius has his compensations, and not need 
company so much as people who Kve in perpetual dependence 
on what is outside them. "The pleasure whi^ he receives from 
all beauty, the consolation which art affords, the entiiusiasm 
of the artist, • . • enable him to forget the cares of Hie,*' and 
"repay him for the suffering that increases in proportion to 
the dearness of consdousness, and for his desert loneliness 
among a different race of 1060."^^® 

The result, however, is that the genius is forced into isola- 
tion, and sometimes into madness; tiie estreme sensitiveness 
which brings him pain along with imagination and intuition, 
combines with solitude and maladaptation to break the bonds 
that hold the mind to reality. Aristotle was xi^ again: "Men 
distinguished in phflosqphy, politics, poetry or art appear to 
be an of a melancholy temperament"^^^ The direct oonnection 
of madness atid genius *'is established by the biographies of 
great men, such as Rousseau, Byron, Alfied, etc.*^!® By a 
diligent seardi in lunatic asylums, I have found individual 
cases of patients who were unquestionably endowed with great 

>»**Wl8doni of Life," p. 24. An apologta pro vita too, 
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talents, and wliose genius distincdy appeared duou^ dielr 
madncss.**^^^ 

Yet in tibese semi'-madmen, these geniuses, lies the true 
aristocracy of mankiiid. **With regard to the intellect, nature is 
highly aiistocratic. The distinctions which it has establi^ed 
are greater than those which are made in any country by 
birth, rank, wealth, or caste/'^*® Nature gives genius only to 
a few because such a temperament would be a hindrance in 
the normal pursuits of life, which require concentration on 
the specific and immediate. ‘^Nature really intended even 
learned men to be tillers of the soil; indeed, professors of 
philosophy Aould be estimated according to this standard; 
and then their achievements will be found to come up to all 
fair expectations.’*^*^ 


8. Abt 

This deliverance of knowledge from servitude to the will, 
this forgetting of the individual self and its material hiterest, 
this elevation of the mind to the will-less contemplation of 
truth, is the function of art. The object of science is the uni- 
versal that contains many particulars; the object of art is the 
particular that contains a universal. *Dven the portrait ou^t 
to be, as Winckelmann says, the ideal of the individuaL”^** 
In painting animals the most characteristic is accounted the 
most beautiful, because it best reveals the species. A work of 
art is successful, then, in proportion as it suggests the Platonic 
Idea, or universal, of the group to which the represented inject 
belongs. The portrait of a man must aim, theief<»e» not at 
photographic fidelity, but at exposing, as far as possible, 
through one figure, some essential or universal quality of 

“•I, 247. 

342. 

20. Ttfee ptofesfor of philosophy might avenge himself by pointing out 
that by nature we seem to be hunters rather than tiUeis; that agri^tuie is a 
human Invention, not a natural instinct. 

290. 
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man.*^^ Art is greater tlian science because tbe latter pro- 
ceeds by laborious accumulation and cautious reasoning, while 
the fcnmer reaches its goal at once by ii^tion and presenta- 
tion; science can get along with talent, but art requires genius. 

Our pleasure in nature, as in poetry or painting, is derived 
from contemplation of the object without admixture of per- 
sonal wilL To the artist the Rhine is a varied series of be- 
witching views, stirring the senses and the imagination with 
suggestions dF beauty; but the traveler who is bent on his 
personal affairs "Svill see the Rhine and its banks only as a 
line, and the bridges only as lines cutting the first hne.’'^ 
The artist so frees himself from personal conc^ns that "^to 
artistic perception it is all cme whether we see the sunset 
from a prison or from a palace.**^^ "*11 is this blessedness of 
will-less perception which casts an enchanting glamour over 
the past and the distant, and presents them to us in so fair a 
light Even hostile objects, when we contemplate them 
without excitation the will, and without immediate dan- 
ger, become sublime. Similarly, tragedy may take an esthetic 
value, by delivering us from die strife of the individual Mali, 
and enabling us to see our suffering in a larg^ view. Art al- 
leviates the ills of life by showing us the eternal and universal 
behind the transitory and the individual. Spinoza was right: 
**in so far as the mind sees things in their eternal aspect it 
participates in etemity.''^^? 

This power of the arts to elevate us above the strife of wills 
is possessed above all by rousic.^^^ "'Music is by no means like 
the other aits, the copy of the Ideas’* or essences of things* 
but it is "die copy of the moU itself* ; it shows us the eternally 

>*So in UtoratiivB, dbaittoter-portniyal riset to greataesf*-otiber thlngt equal— 
in proportion at tibe dearly-delineat^ individual represents also a universal 
type, l^e Faust and Marsuerite or Quixote and Sancho Panza. 

«*ni, 145. 

**1,205. 

**1, 256, 

**1, 230. Gf. Goelfaet nrheie is no better deliverance from Ae wcurld** of 
strife **dum liuroadr tarL^*-~Slsctto0 AffinMet, New York, 1902, p. 336. 

****Sdbopenfiaoer was llie first to recognize and designate with philotophlo 
clearness the position of music witJi reference to tbe other fine arts.**— Wagnes, 
BmtOioven, Boston, 1875^ p. 23. 
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moving, striving, wandering will, always at last returning to 
itself to begin its striving anew. "Tbis is why the effect of 
music is more powerful and penetrating than the other arts, 
for they speak only of shadows, while it speaks of the things 
itself, It differs too from the other arts because it affects 
our feelings directly,^^ and not through the medium of ideas; 
it speaks to sometMng subtler than the inteQect, What sym- 
metry is to the plastic arts, rhythm is to music; hence music 
and architecture are antipodal; architecture, as Gk>ethe said, 
is frozen music; and symmetry is rhythm standing stUL 

4. Religion 

It dawned upon Sch<^nhauer*s maturity that his theory of 
art— as the withdrawal of the will, and the contemplation of 
the eternal and universal— was also a theory of rdigion. In 
youth he had received very little religious training; and his 
temper did not incline him to respect the ecclesiastical or- 
ganizations of his time. He despised theologians: ^As tdHma 
ratio,^ or the final argument, ^of theologians we find among 
many nations the stake**;^^^ and he described religion as "the 
metaphyrics of the masses."^^ But in later years he began to 
see a p^ound significance in certain religious practices and 
dogmas. *T1ie controversy which is so peiseverin^y carried 
on in our own day between supematuralists and rationalists 
rests on the failure to recognize the allegoxioal nature of all 
religion,'*^^ CSuistianity, for example, is a piofcraxid philoso- 
phy of pessi m ism; "the doctrine of origiiial sin (assertion of 
the will) and of salvation (denial of the will) is the great 
truth which constitutes the essence of Christianity."^^ Fasting 
is a remarkable expedient for weakening those desires that 

^ondldk (ThB Bmttha in Music, London, 1891, ip. S3} dbjmAB to tolt, 
and axgiiM tiiat amtic affects only tbe imagination dinoffy. StTfcUy. of o OT ’ n F ^ , 
a affeoti only tibo tenses dizeotly. 

»1I,S65. 

^Emoys, rEeUgion,** p. Z, 

»ni,deo. 

»%6a4. 
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lead never to happiness but either to disillusionment or to 
further desire. power by virtue of which Christianity was 
able to overcome first Judaism, and then the heathenism of 
Greece and Rom^ lies solely in its pessimism, in the confes- 
sion that OUT state is both exceedingly wretched and sinful, 
while Judaism and heathenism were both optimistio":^^ they 
thought of religion as a bribe to the heavenly powers for aid 
towards earthly success; Qiristianity thought of religiou as a 
deterrent horn the useless quest of earthly happiness. In the 
midst of wmrldly luxury and power it has held up the ideal of 
the saint the Fool in Christ who refuses to fight and absolute- 
ly overcomes the individual will.^^® 

Buddhism is profounder than Christianity, because it makes 
the destruction ci the will the ^tirety of religion, and preaches 
Nirvana as the goal of all personal development The Hindus 
were deeper than the thinl^ of Europe, because their inter- 
pretation of the world was internal and intuitive^ not external 
and intellectual; the intellect divides everything, intuition 
unites everything; die Hindus saw that the "T* is a delusion; 
that the individual is merely phenomenal, and that the only 
reality is the Infinite One— “That art thou.“ "Whoever is able 
to say this to himsdlf , with regard to every being with whom 
he comes in contact,”— whoever is dear-eyed and dear-aouled 
enough to see that we are all members of one organism, all of 
us little currents in an ocean of will,— be "is certain of all 
virtue and blessedness, and is cm the direct road to salva- 
tion.”^^ Sdiopenliauer does not think that Christianity will 
ever displace Buddhism in the East: "it is just the same as 
if we fixed a bullet against a diff.”^^ Rather, Indian philoso- 
phy streams into Europe, and will profoundly alter our knowl- 
edge and our thought. "Ihe influence of the Sanskrit literature 
will penetrate not less deeply dian did the revival of Creek 
letters in the fifteenth century.”^** 

“■EuaTa. 

"I, 493. 

«»I. 483. 

«»I, 460. 

>*1, xtU. Periuipt WB are witnessing a fulfillment of lids propbecqf in the 
growth of tfaeosqphy and simflar faiths. 
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The ultimate ifvisdom, dien, is Nirvana: to reduce one’s self 
to a wintmiim of dedre and wOL The world*iviIl is stronger 
oats; let us yield at once. *The less the 'wiU is excited, 
the less we suffer.”^^ The great masterpieoes of painting have 
always represented countenances in whidi *Ve see the ex- 
pression of the completest knowledge, whidr is not directed to 
partiocilar tilings, but has • • . become the quieter of all wilL”^^^ 
’That peace which is above all reason, that perfect calm of 
the spirits that deep rest, that inviolable confidence and se- 
renity, • • . as Raphael and Correggio have r^resented it, is an 
entire and certain gospel; only knowledge remains, the will 
has vanished.*’^^ 

Vn. THE WISDOM OF DEATH 

And yet, something more is needed. By Nirvana the in- 
dividual aic^eves the peace of will-lessness, and finds salva- 
tion; but after the individual? Life lau^ at the death of the 
indMdual; it will survive him in his ofisprizig, or in the off- 
iq>iiiig of otiiers; even if his Utde stream life runs dry there 
are a thouiumd other streams that grow broader and deeper 
with every generation. How can Man be saved? Is there a 
Nirvana for the race as well as for the individual? 

Obviously, the only final and radical conquest of the will 
must lie in stopping up the source of hfo-tto will to repro- 
duce. *nie satisfaction of the reproductive impulse is utterly 
and Intrinsioally reprehensible because it is tiie strongest af- 
firmation of the lust for life.*’^" What crime have these chil- 
dren committed that they should be bom? 

K, now, we contemplate tnnnoil of life, we behold all 
oocnpied with Its want and misery, stiafaiing ^ their powers 
to satisfy its infinite needs and to ward off its mnltifiuioiis sor- 
rows^ yet without daring to hope for ans^thing fluan simply 
tire preservation of this tonnented existence for a short span 
of time. In between, however, and in the midst of fhfa tumult^ 

and Mazims,** p. 19, 

»«L300. 

MTOl. 

Wallaoe, p. 29. 
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we see the glance of two lovers meet longingly; yet Why so 
secretly, fearfully, and stealthily? Because th^e lovers are 
the traitors who seek to perp^ate the whole want and 
drudgery which would otherwise speedily reach an end; 

. . . here lies the profound reason for the shame connected 
with the process of generation.^^ 

It is woman that is the culprit here; for when knowledge 
has reached to will-lessness, her thoughtless charms allure 
man again into reproduction. Youth has not intelligence 
enough to see how brief these charms must be; and when the 
intelligence comes, it is too late. 

With young girls Nature seems to have had in view what, in 
the language of the drama, is called a striking effect; as for 
a few years she dowers them with a wealth of b^uty and is 
lavish In her gift of cbami, at the expense of all the rest of their 
lives; so that during those years they may capture the fancy 
of some man to such a degree that he is hurried away into 
undertaking the honorable care of them ... as long as they 
live— a step lor which there would not seem to be any suf- 
ficient warrant if only reason directed man s thoughts. . . . 
Here, as elsewhere. Nature proceeds with her usual economy; 
for just as the female ant, f^er fecundation, loses her wings, 
which are then superfluous, nay, actually a danger to the 
business of breeding; so, after giving birth to one or two chil- 
dren, a woman generally loses her beauty; probably, indeed, 
for similar reasons.^^^ 


Young men ou^t to reflect that ‘‘if the object which in- 
spires them today to write madrigals and sonnets had been 
born eighteen years earlier, it would scarcely have won a 
glance from theiEn.”^**® After all, men are much more beautiful 
in body than women. 

It is only a man whose intellect is clouded by his sexual im- 
pulse that could give the name of the fair sex to that under- 
sized, narrow-sho^dered, broad-hipped, and short-legged race; 
for the whole beauty of the sex is bound up with this impulse. 

^*•111, 374; I, 423. 

^*Eway on Women, p. 73. 

339. 
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Instead of caSing them beautiful there would be more warrant 
for describing women as the unesthetic sex. Neither for music, 
nor for poetry, nor for the fine arts, have they really and truly 
any sense of susceptibility; it is a mere mockezy if they make a 
pretense of * it in order to assist their endeavor to please. . • . 
They are incapable of taking a purdy obiective interest in 
anything. • . . Ihe most di^guished int^ects among the 
whole sex have never managed to produce a sinfid^ achievement 
hi the fine arts that is really genuine and original; or given 
to the world any work of permanent value in any sphere.^^^ 

This veneration of women is a product of Chiistianity and 
of Gennan sentimentality; and it is in turn a cause of that 
Romantio movement whidh exalts fedling, instinct and will 
above the intellect.^** The Asiatics know better, and frankly 
recognize the inferiority of woman. **Wheii the laws gave 
womaa equal rights with men, they ought also to have en- 
dowed them with masculine intellects.*^^* Asia again shows 
a finer honesty than ours in its marriage institutions; it ac- 
cepts as normal and legal the custom of polygamy, which, 
thou^ so widely practiced among us, is covert wi& the fig- 
leaf ^ a phrase. "Where are there any real monogamistsF’^^^ 
—And how absurd it is to give property-ri^ts to women! "All 
women are, with rare exoq;>tions, indined to extravagance," 
because they live only in the present, and their chief out-door 
sport is shopping. "Women think that it is men's business to 
earn money, and theirs to spend this is their conception 
of the dividon of labor. "1 am therefore of opinion that wom- 
en should never be allowed altogether to manage their own 
concerns, but dbould always stand under actual male super- 
vision, be it of father, of husband, of son, or of the state— 
as is the case in Hindostan; and that consequently they diould 
never be given full power to dispose of any property they 
have not themselves acquired."^®* It was probably the luxury 

WEMiv on Women, p. 79. 
umi, 909-14. 

^Zfnj oo Women, p. 84. 
nniMdL, p. 88. 
p. 75. 

Wallaoe, p. 80. An echo of SdK^mnhaner'e dissatisfaction with bit 
moOm^t extravagance. 
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and extravagance of tibe women of Louis XlITs court that 
brought on the general corruption of government which cul* 
minated in die French Revolution.^*^ 

The less we have to do with women» then, the better. They 
are not even a “necessary eviF;^®^ life is safer and smoother 
without them. Let men recognize the snare that lies in wom- 
en's beauty, and die absurd comedy of reproduction will end. 
The development of intelligence vikil weaken or frustrate the 
will to reproduce, and will thereby at last achieve the ex- 
tinction of the race. Nothing could form a finer d^ouement 
to the insane tragedy of the resdess will;— why should the 
curtain that has Just fallen upon defeat and dea^ always rise 
again upon a new life, a new struggle, and a new defeat? 
How long shall we be lured into this much-ado-about-nothing, 
this endless pain that leads only to a painful end? When shall 
we have the courage to fiing defiance into the face of the 
Will,— to teU it that the loveliness of life is a lie, and that the 
greatest boon of all is death? 


Vin. CRITICISM 

The natural response to such a philosophy is a medical 
diagnosis, of the age and of the man. 

Let us realize again that we have here a phmiomenon akin 
to that which, in the days after Alexander and after Caesar, 
brou^t first to Greece and then to Rome a flood of Oriental 
faiths and attitudes. It is characteristic of the East to see the 
external Will in nature as so much more xK)werful than the 
will in man, and to come readily to a doctrine of resignation 
and despair. As the decay of Greece brou^t the pallor of 
Stoicism and the hectic flush of Epicureanism upon the fdieeks 
of Hellas, so the cdiaos of the Napoleonic wars brought into 
the soul of Europe that plaintive weariness which made 

^‘”*Es>ay oo Women, p. 89. 

>**Carlyle'’8 phrase. 
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Schopexxhauer its pbHosophic voice. Europe ihad a terrible 
beadadhe in 

73ie personal diagnosis can take its lead from Schopen- 
hanei^s admission that a man*s happiness depends on what 
he is, rather than on external circumstance. Pessimism is an 
indictment of the pessimist. Given a diseased constitution and 
a neiuotio mind, a life of empty leisure and gloomy ennid, 
and there emerges the proper physiology for Schop^idiauer's 
philosc^hy. One must have leisure to be a pessimist; an ac- 
tive life almost always brings good spirits in body and in 
mind. Schopenhauer admires the serenity that comes of mod- 
est aims and a steady life,^ but he o^d hardly speak of 
these from personal experience. DifficUis in oHo quies, truly; 
he had money enou^ for continuous leisttre, and he found 
continuous leisure to be more intolerable than continuous 
work. Perhaps the tendency of philosophers toward melan- 
choly is due to the unnatmalness of sedentary oocupations; 
too often an attack upon life is merely a symptom of the lost 
art of excretion. 

Nirvana is the ideal of a listloss man, a Childe Harold or a 
R6n6, who has begun by desiring too much, by staking all 
on one passion, and then, having lost, spends the remainder 
of his life in a passionless and petulant boredom. If intellect 
arises as the servant of will, it is quite likely that the particnilar 
product of the intellect which we know as the {hilosqphy of 
Schopenhauer was the cover and apology of a diseased and 
indolent wOL And no doubt his early eapettoces with women 
and with men developed an abnormal susqxksiousness aiyl sen- 
sitivity, as it did in Stendhal axid Flaubert a nd Nietasohe. He 
became cynical and solitary. He writes. ‘‘A friend in need is not 
a friend indeed; he is merdy a bonower*^;^®’^ and, TDo not tell 
a friend anything that you would conceal Rom an enemy.*^®* 
He advises a quiet, monotonous, hermit life; he fears society. 


the apaAjr and deqpondencr of Europe today (1924). and the 
popularity of fodb books as SpeoaiOflx^s DownfM of Ike Wes^ Wofid. 
»%42a. 


^■^Ciininsds and Maxims,** p. 86. 
»IW(L.p.98. 
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and has no sense of the values or joys of human assodation.^^^ 
But happiness dies when it is not ^ared. 

There is» of course^ a large element of egotism in pessimism: 
the world is not good enou^ for us, and we turn up our 
phHosoidiic noses to it. But this is to forget Spinoza’s lesson, 
that our tenns of moral censure and approbation are merely 
human judgments, mostly irrelevant when applied to the 
cosmos as a whole. Perhaps our supercilious disgust with ex- 
istence is a cover for a secret disgust with ourselves: we have 
botched and bungled om lives, and we cast the blame upon 
the ^^environment,” or the "world,” which have no tongues to 
utter a defense. The mature man acc^ts the natural limita- 
tiox» of life; he does not expect Providence to be prejudiced 
in his favor; he does not ask for loaded dice with which to 
play the game of life. He knows, with Carlyle, that there is 
no sense in vilifying the sun because it wiSL not li^t our 
cigars. And perhaps, if we are clever enough to help it, the 
sun will do even that; and this vast neutral cosmos may turn 
out to be a pleasant place enough if we bring a htde sunshine 
of our own to help it out. In truth the world is neither with 
us nor against us; it is but raw material in our hands, and 
can be heaven or hell according to what we are. 

Part of the cause of pessimism, in Schopeidiauer and his 
contemporaries, lay in dieir romantic attitudes and expecta- 
tions. Youth expects too much of the vrorld; pessimism is the 
morning aftser optimism, just as 1815 had to pay for 1789. 
The romantic exaltation and liberation of feeling, instinct and 
will, and &e romantic contempt for intellect, restraint, and 
order, farou^t their natural penalties; for "the world,” as 
Horace Walpole said, "is a comedy for those who think, but 
a tragedy for those who f eeL” "Perhaps no movement has been 
so prolific of melancholy as emotional romanticism. « . . When 
the romanticist discovers that his ideal of happiness works out 
into actual mdiappiness, he does not blame his ideal. He 
simply assumes that the world is unworthy of a being so ex- 
quisitely organized as himself.”^^ How could a capricious 
universe ever satisfy a capricious soul? 
pp. SM, 37. 

Rocmmumi and JLomantleism, p. S08. 
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The spectacle of Napoleon s rise to empire, Rousseau's de* 
nunciation-~and Kant's critique— of the intellect, and his own 
passionate temperament and mq>eriences, conspired to sug- 
gest to Schopenhauer die primacy and ultimacy of die will 
Perhaps, too, Waterloo and St Helena helped to develop a 
pessimism bom, no doubt of bitter personal ccmtact with 
the stings and penalties oi life. Here was the most dynamic 
individual will in all histey, imperiously commanding con- 
tinents; and yet its doom was as certain and ignominious as 
that of the insect to which the day of its birth brings in- 
evitable death. It never occurred to Schopenhauer that it was 
better to have fought and lost than never to have fought at 
all; he did not feel, like the more masculine and vigorous 
Hegel, the ^ory and desirability of strife; he longed for 
peac^ and lived in the midst of war. Everywhere he saw 
strife; he could not see, behind the strife, the friendly aid of 
neighbors, the xolliching }oy of children and young men, the 
danc^ of vivacious girls, the vrilling sacrifices of parents and 
lovers, the patient bounty of the soil, and the renaissance of 
spring. 

And what if desire, fulfilled, leads only to another desire? 
Perhaps it is better that we should never be c^mtent. Hap- 
piness, says an old lesson, lies rather in achievement than in 
possession or satiation. The healthy man asks not so much for 
happiness as for an opportunity to exercise his capacities; and 
if he must pay the penalty of pain for this freedom and this 
power he makes fhe forfeit cheerfully; it is not too great a 
price. We need resistance to raise us, as it raises the airplane 
or the bird; we need obstacles against which to sharpen our 
strength and stimulate our growth. Life without tragedy would 
be unworthy of a man- Xai 


Schopenhauer hlmielfs •To have no vegnlar woxfc, no let tphm of 
actfvity.-what a miferable thing It i»! . . . struggles wiCh HilBfiwlrtMl 

t^t Is as natural to a man as grubbing In the gnMuu} Is to a mole. To have 
all his wants satlsBod Is something bitolerable-^the feeling of 
whidi oomes from pleasures that last too long. To overcome Is to 

experience the full deli^rt of exlstence.**-~*^Counsels and Maxims,** p. 53. 
One would like to know more of what the matuxm Sdumenhaoer 
of the brdUant philosophy of his youth. 
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Is it true that "lie tiiat increaseth knowledge increaseth 
sorrow,** and that it is the most hi^y cnrganized beings that 
soSex most? Yes; but it is also true that the growth of knowl* 
edge increases )oy as well as sorrow, and diat die subtlest 
delicts, as well as the keenest pains, are reserved for the 
developed souL Voltaire rightly preferred the BFdmiin*s “un- 
happy** wisdom to the blis^hd ignorance of the peasant wom- 
an; we wish to experience life keenly and deeply, even at 
the cost of pain; we wish to venture into its innennost secrets, 
even at the cost of disillusionment.^^^ VlrgO, who had tasted 
every pleasure, and knew the luxuries of imperial favor, at 
last “tired of everything except the joys of tutderstanding.** 
When the senses cease to sati^, it is something to have won 
access, however arduously, to comradeship with those artists, 
poets and philosi^heis whom only the mature mind can com- 
prehend. Wisdom is a bitter-sweet delict, deepened by the 
veiy discords that enter into its harmony. 

H pleasure negative? Only a sorely wounded soul, drawing 
itself in from contact with the world, could have uttered so 
fundamental a blasphemy against life. What is pleasure but 
the baimonious operation of our instincts?--and how can 
pleasure be negative except where the instinot at work makes 
for retreat rather than for approach? The pleasures of escape 
and rest, of submission and security, of soteude and quiet are 
no doubt negative, because the iostincts that impel us to them 
axe essentially negative— forms of Bight and fear; but shall we 
say the same of the pleasures that come when positive in- 
stincts are in command— instincts of acquisition and i>os$es- 
sion, of pugnacity and mastery, of action and play, of asso- 
ciation and love? Is the Joy of lau^ter negative^ or &e romp- 
ing of the child, or the song of the mating bird, or the crow 
of Chantideer, or the creative ecstasy of art? Life itself is a 
positive force, and every normal function of it holds some 
deli^^t 

^Asatole P^anoe (Voltaire's last avatar) bas dedioated one of Us master- 
pl e oei- ‘ T h€ Human Ttagady--\o the task ol showing that thongh **the Joy of 
understniding Is a sad joy/* yet ''those who have onoe tasted ft would not 
exchange ft for all Uie frivolous gaieties and empty hopes of the vulgar herd.** 
Gf. Tha Gordon of Epiourut, New Yoik, 1908, p. 180. 
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It remains trufs no doubt» that death is terrible. Much of 
its tenor disappears if one has lived a normal life; one must 
have lived well in order to die well. And would deathlessness 
delight us? Who envies the fate of Ahasuerus, to whom im* 
mortal life was sent as the heaviest punishment that could 
be inflicted upon man? And why is death terrible if not be- 
cause life is sweet? We need not say with Napoleon that all 
who fear death are atheists at heart; but we may surely say 
that a man who lives to three-score years and ten has sur- 
vived his pessimism. No man, said Goethe, is a pessimist 
after thirty. And hardly before twenty; pessimism is a luxury 
of self-conscious and self-important youth; youth that comes 
out of the wann bosom of the communistic family into the 
cold atmosphere of individualistic competition and greed* and 
then yearns back to its mothers breast; youth diat hurls it- 
self madly against the windmills and evils of the world, and 
sadly she^ utc^ias and ideals with every year. But before 
twenty is the joy of the body, and after thirty is the joy of the 
mind; before twenty is die pleasure of protection and security; 
and after thirty, the joy of jiarentage and home. 

How should a man avoid pessimism who has lived almost all 
his life in a boarding-house? And who abandoned his only 
child to illegitimate anonymity?^®® At the bottom of Schopen- 
hauer’s unhappiness was his rejection of the normal Me,— 
his rejection of women and marriage and children. He finds in 
parentage the greatest of evils, where a healthy man finds in 
it the greatest of life’s satisfactions. He thinks that the stealthi- 
ness of love is due to shame in continuing the race— could any- 
thing be more pedantically absurd? He sees in love only the 
sacrifice of the individual to the race, and ignores the delicts 
with which the Instinct repays the sacrifice,--delights so great 
that they have inspired most of the poetry of the world.!®* 
He knows woman only as shrew and as sinner, and he imagines 
that there are no other types. He thinks that the man who 


The Science of Bappineee, New York, 1014, p. 70. 

“It I. JiMt ai, not teMng of on.-. 
m aund (wbltA U naywhm the .tBinp of gnotnen) Oat dve. to osm- 
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undertakes to support a wife is a but apparently such 

men are not much more unhappy than our passionate apostle 
of single infelicity; and (as Babmc said) it costs as much to 
support a vice as it does to support a femily* He scorns the 
beauty of woman,— as if there were any fonns of beauty that 
we could spare, and that we should not cheti^ as the color 
and fragrance of life. What hatred of women one xnidiap had 
generated in this unfortunate soul! 

There are other difficulties, more technical and less vital, 
in tide remarkable and stimulating ];diilo8ophy. How can 
snidde ever occur in a world where the only real force is the 
win to live? How can the intellect, begotten and hrou^t up 
as servant of the will, ever achieve independence and oh~ 
jectivity? Does genius lie in knowledge divorced from will, or 
does It contain, as its driving force, an immense power of 
win, even a large alloy of personal ambition and conceit?^*^ 
Is madness connected with genius in general, of rather widr 
only the ^romantic’' type of genius (Byron, SheOey, Po^ 
Heine, Swinburne, Strindberg, DostoievsH eta); and is not 
the ^dassic* and profounder type of genius exoeptionany 
sound (Socrates, Plato, Spinoza, Bacon, Newton, Voltaire, 
Goethe^ Darwin, Whitman, eta)? What if the proper function 
of intellect end philosophy is not the denial of the will but 
the coordination of desires into a united and harmonious 
win? What if *^wQr itself, except as the unified product of 
such ooOrdiiiatioii, is a mythical abstraction, as shadowy as 
"farce*? 

Nevertheless there is about this pbilosc^y a blunt honesty 
by the side of which most pptlinistio creeds appear as soporific 
hypooilsiea It is aU very weU to say, with Spinoza, that good 
a^ bad are subjective terms, human prejudioes; and yet we 
are oompdled to judge this world not fi^ any "impartial^* 
view, but from the standpoint of actual human sufierings and 
needs. It was well that Sdopenbauer should force phQosc^y 
to face the raw reality of and should point Ae nose of 

on Women, p. 79. 
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diought b die human tadcs of alleviation. It has been harder, 
since his day, for phOosoidiy b live in the unreal atmosphere 
of a logio-chopping metaphysics; thbkers begm b realize 
diat thought widiout acdcm is a disease. 

After all, Schopenhauer opened the eyes of psydiologists 
b the subde depth and omnipresent force of instinct bbi* 
lectualism-die conception d man as above all a thinking 
animal, consciously a^pting means b rationally diosen ends 
-fell sick with Rousseau, took b its bed with Kant end died 
with Schopenhauer. After two centuries of btrospective 
analysis philos(^y found, behind thought desire; and be- 
hind the intdlect instinct;— fust as, after a century of material- 
ism, physics finds, behind matter, energy. We owe k b 
Schcqietdiauer that he revealed our secret hearts b us, showed 
os that our desires are the axioms of our philosophies, and 
cleared the way b an understanding of thought as no mete 
abstract calcul^on d impersonal events, but as a fiezible 
instrument of action and desire. 

Finally, and despib exaggerations, Sdiopeohaoer teught 
us again the necessity of genius, and die value of art He saw 
that the ultimab good is beauty, and that die ultimab Joy 
lies b the creation or (herishbg of the beautiful He Jdned 
widi Goethe and Carlyle b protest against the attempt of 
Hegel and Marx and Buckle b elimbab gmibs as a funda- 
mental factor b human hisbry; in an age when all the great 
seemed dead he preadied once more the ennobling worship 
of heroes. And wldi aD his faults he succeeded b addbg an- 
other name b theirs. 



CHAPTER Vm 


Herbert Spencer 

I. COMTE AND DARWIN 

rpiHB KANTIAN PBiLOSOFHY which 011110111106(1 itsdf OS "pro- 
X legamaQO to all future metaphysics^*’ was» by malicious 
intent, a muidarous thrust at traditioiial modes of speculation; 
and, contrary to intent, a damaging blow to all metaphysics 
whatsoever. For metaphysics had meant, throu^iout &e his- 
toiy of thou^t, an attempt to discover tibe nhiinate nature of 
reality; now men learned, on the most respectable authority, 
that reality could never be experienced; that it was a **noume* 
non,** conceivable but not knowable; and that even the sub* 
tlest human Mdllgence could never pass beyond phenomena, 
could never pierce the veil of Maya. The metaphysical ex- 
travagances of Fichte, Hegel and Sc^elling, with dieir various 
readings of the ancient riddle, their Ego and Idea and Will, 
had canceled one another into 2 sero; and by the eighteen- 
thirties the universe was generally conceded to have guarded 
its secret welL After a generation of Absolute intoxication, 
the mind of Europe reacted by taking a pledge against meta- 
physics of any kind. 

Since the French bad made a specialty of sceptkisiii, it was 
natural that they should produce the founder (if there are 
such persons in philosophy, where every idea is h^owed with 
years) of the "positivist*’ movement Auguste CQm;te--or, as 
his parents called him, Isidore Auguste Marie Francois Xavier 
Comte-was bom at Montpellier in 1798. Ihe idol <rf his youth 
was Beniamin Franldiii, whom he called the modem Socrates. 
"You ki^ that at five-and-twenty he formed the design of 
becoming petfecdy wise, and that he fulfilled his design. 1 
have da^ to undertake the same thing, lhoa|#i I am not 
yet twenty." He made a fair start by becoming secretary to 
the great Utopian, Saint-Simon, who passed on to him the 
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reforming entibusiasm of Turgot and Condorcet, and the idea 
that social, like physical phenomena, might be reduced to laws 
and science, and that all philosophy should be focused upon 
die moral and political improvemrat of mankind* But, like 
most of us who set out to reform the world, Comte found it 
difficult enough to manage his own home; in 1827, after two 
years of marital infelicity, he suffered a mental break-down, 
and attempted suicide in the Seine. To his rescuer, therefore, 
we owe something of the five volumes of FosiHve PhUo^ophy 
which appeared between 1830 and 1842, and die four vol- 
umes of Positive Polity whidb appeared between 1851 and 
1854. 

This was an undertaking which, in scope and padmice, was 
second in modem times only to Spencer s "'Synthetic Philoso- 
phy.** Here die sciences were classified according to die de- 
creasing simplicity and generality of their subject-matter: 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemistry, biology, and so- 
ciology; each rested on die results of all the sciences before it; 
therefore sociology was the apex of the sciences, and the 
others had their reason for existence only in so far as they 
could provide illumination for the science of society. Science, 
in the sense of exact knowledge, had spread from one sub- 
ject-matter to another in the order given; and it was natural 
that the complex phenomena of social life should be the last 
to yield to scientific method. In each field of thought the his- 
torian of ideas could observe a Law of Three Stages: at first 
the subject was conceived in die theological fashion, and all 
problems were explained by the will of some deity-as when 
the stars were gods, or the chariots of gods; later, the same 
subject reached the metaphysical stage, and was explained by 
metaphysical abstractions — as when the stars moved in circles 
because circles were the most perfect figure; finally the subject 
was reduced to positive science by precise observation, hypo- 
thesis, and experiment, and its phenomena were eiq^ilained 
through the regularities of natural cause and effect. The "Will 
of God** yields to such airy entities as Plato's “Ideas* or Hegel's 
“Absolute Idea," and these in turn yield to the laws of science. 
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Metaphysics is a stage of arrested development: the time had 
come, said Comte, to abandon diese puerilities. Philospphy 
was not something different from sdence; it was the codrdkair 
tion of all the sdenoes with a view to the improvement of 
human life. 

There was a certain dogmatic intellectualism about thto 
positivism whidb periiaps reflected the disillusioned and iso- 
lated fdiilospEdier. Wh^ in 1845, Mme. Clotilde de Vauz 
(whose husband was spending his life in fail) took duurge 
of Comte's heart, his affection for her warmed and oolor^ 
his thou^t, and led to a reaction in which he placed feeling 
above inteUigenoe as a refoiming force, and condnded that 
the world could be redeemed cmly by a new reHgioii, whose 
function it should be to nourish and strengthen the fedble 
altruism of human nature by exalting Humanity as the obfeot 
of a ceremonial worship. Comte spent his old age devh^ 
for riiis Religion of Humanity an intricate system of priest* 
hood, sacraments, prayers, and discipline; and proposed a new 
calendar in which the names of pagan deities and medieval 
saints riiould be replaced by the heroes of human pr og ress. 
As a wit put it, C(»ntB offmcd the world all of Cariio&flsm 
cucept Obiistianity. 

Ihe positivist movement fell in with the flow of English 
thought, which tock its spirit from a life of industry and trader 
and looked up to matters of fact with a certain reverence. The 
Baconian tradition had turned thought in the directloii of 
things, mind in the direction of matter; the materiahnn of 
Hobb^ the sensationalism of Locke, the scepticism of Hume^ 
the utilitarianism of Bentham, were so many variations on &b 
theme of a practical and busy life. Berkeley was an liirii dhk 
cord in diis domestic symphony. Hegel lau^ied at the Eng^Uldi 
habit honoring physical and chemical equipment with the 
name of ‘‘philosoffliioal instruments*'; but such a term came 
naturally to men who agreed wirii Comte and Spencer in de» 
fining philosc^y as a generalization of the results of all Ae 
sciences. So it was that Ae positivist movement found moie 
adherents in Eng^d Aan in the land of its birth; aAecents 
perhaps not so fervent as the generous LittrA, but midowed 
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wi& &at EngUsh tenacity whidb kept John Stuart MID 
(1806-73) and Frederick Harrison (1831-1923) faithful all 
thdr libm 4d Comte's philosc^hy, while their English caution 
Yep/t them aloof from his ceremonious religion* 

Meanwhile the Industrial Revolution^ bom of a little 
adenoe^ was stimulating sdenoe in return. Newton and 
Hexsohel had brought the stars to England^ Boyle and Davy 
had opened (he treasures of bhemistry, Famday was making 
(he dimoveties (hat would electrify (te world, Rumford and 
Joule wese demonstrating the transformability and eqaivalenoe 
of force and the conservation of energy. The sciences were 
leadiing a stage of complexity whidi would make a bewil- 
dered world welcome a synthesis. But above eB diese intd- 
leetual Influences flbat stirx^ England in the youth of Herbert 
Spencer was (he growth of biology, and the doctrine of evdu- 
tioii. Sdenoe had been exempl^y intemalional in (he de- 
vdppmant of this doctrine: Kant had qpoken of (he pos- 
sibility of apes becoming men; Goethe had written of ^the 
metaiEKiipliosis of plants; Erasmus Darwin and Lamarck had 
propounded the theory fliat spedes had evolved from sim- 
mer forms by the inherftance of the efiEects of use and disuse; 
and In 1830 St Hilaire diocked Europe, and i^dened old 
Goethe, by almost triumphing against Cuvier In that famous 
debate on evolution which seen^ Hke another Emard, an- 
other revolt against classic ideas of changeless ndes end mr- 
ders in a changdess world. 

In the eightoen-fifties evolution was in (he air. Spencer ex- 
pressed (he idea, long before Darwin, in an essay on ^The 
Detve]cpni6nt Hyixithesis'* (1352), and hi fab Frhwiplea of 
Paydudogy (1855). In 1858 Darwin and Wallace read their 
famous piq;>ers before the Liimaean Society; and In 1859 (he 
oM world, as the good bhhops riioui^ crashed to pieces with 
die pubUoatlon of &e Origin of Spodoa. Here was no mere 
vague notion of evolutioii, of hi^ier spedes evolving somehow 
from hrwar ones; but a detailed and ridily documented theory 
of the actual mode and process of evolution means of nat- 
ural sekctton, or the preservation of fovored races in the stmg- 
^ for life.* In one decade all (he world was (allring about 
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evolution. Wbat lifted Spencer to tiie crest of this wave of 
thought was the daxity of mind which suggested the applica- 
tion of the evdution idea to every field of study, and the xanga 
of mind which bioa^t almost aU knowledge to pay tribute to 
his theory. As mathematics had dominated philosi^y hi the 
seventeei^ centmry, giving to the world Descartes, Hobbes» 
Spinoza, Leibnitz and Pascal; and as psydiology had written 
philosophy in Berkeley and Hume and Condillac and Kant; so 
in the nixmteenth century, in ScheUing and Schopenhaner, in 
Spencer and Nietzsche and Bergson, biology was the bi^- 
ground of idiiloso{diie thought. In ea<^ case epochal Id^ 
were the piece-meal production of sqrarate men, more or less 
obscure; but the ideas are attached to the men who cottrdi-> 
nated and clarified them, as the New World took the name of 
Amerigo Vespued because he drew a map. Herbert Spencer 
was the Vespuod of the age of Darwin, and something of itB 
Columbus too. 

n. THE DEVELOPMENT OF SPENCER 

He was bom at Derby in 1820. In both lines his ancestors 
were Non-oonfonnists or Dissenters. His father s mother had 
been a devoted follower of John Wesley; his father's brother, 
Thomas, Ihou^ an Anglican dergyman, led a Wesl^ian 
movement within the Church, never attended a concert or a 
play, and took an active part in movements for political re- 
form. This drive to heresy became stronger in the father, and 
culminated in the almost obstinate individualism of Herbert 
Spencer himself. The father never used the supernatural to ex- 
plain anythuig; he was described by one acquaintance (diou^ 
Herbert considered this an exaggeration) as **without faith or 
religion whatever, so far as one could see."^ He was inclined to 
science, and wrote an Inoentional Geometry, In politics he 
was an individualist like his son and **would never take off his 
hat to anyone, no matter of what rank.*'^ "If he did not under- 
stand some question my mother put, he would remain silent; 
not asking what the question was, and letting it go unan- 

^Spenoer, AMUobkHpraphv, N«w Toxk, 1904{ vol. I, p. 51. 
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tweired. He ocmtiniied ibis course aUtliiough his 
standing its futility; there resulted no impfovemast*** One is 
lemind^ (except for the silence) of Herbert Speiicex''8 resist- 
ance^ in his later years, to the extension of State functions. 

father, as well as an unde and tiie paternal grandfather, 
were teachers of private schools; and yet the son, who was to 
be the most famous En^sh philosopher of his century, re- 
mained till forty an uneducat^ man. Herbert was lazy, and 
the father was indulgent At last, when he was thirte^ Her- 
bert was sent to Hinton to study under his unde, who had a 
fepiitation for severity. But Herbert promptly ran away from 
the uncle, and trudg^ all the way bade to the paternal home 
at Derby*-48 miles tibe first day, 47 tiie next, and 20 the third, 
on on a Utde bread and beer. Nevertheless he returned to Hin- 
ton after a few weeks, and sta3red for three years. It was the 
only systematic schooi^g that he ever receiv^. He could not 
say, later, fust what it was he learned there; no history, no nat- 
und science, no general literature. He says, with chaiacteristic 
pride: *Thait neither in boyhood nenr youth did I receive a sin- 
S^e lesson hi English, and that I have remained entirdy with- 
out formal knowledge of syntax down to the present hour, are 
facts whiesh should be known; since fheh implioatioDS are at 
variance with assumptions universally aoc^t^*'^ At the age 
of forty he tried to read the lUad, but *'after reading some six 
books I fdt what a task it would be to go on— felt that I would 
father give a large sum than read to the end.**** CkjOier; one of 
Us secretaries, teOs us that Spencer never finished any book of 
scienoe.^ Even in his favorite fields he received no systematic 
instruction. He burnt bis fingers and achieved a few eiplosions 
In c hemis try; he browsed entomologioally among the bugs 
about school and home; and he learned something about strata 
end fossils hi his later work as a dvil engineer; for the rest he 
picked his scienoe casually as he went along. Until he was 
thirty he had no (thought at all of piiik»p{diy.^ Then he read 
Lewes, and tried to pass on to S^t; but findhig, at the outset 
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that Kant considered space and time to be forms of 
perception lalher than obfecdve things, he decided that Kant 
was a dunce, and threw ^ book away.^ His secretmry tells us 
diat Spencer composed Us fost book. Social Statics, ^ving 
read no other ethical treatise tiian an old and now forgotten 
book by Jonathan DymondL* He wr o t e his Pspohofogp after 
reading only Hume, Mansd and Reid; his Bld^ oHiat leaii^ 
ing only Caipenter^s Compofulfos Physiology (and not Ae 
Origin of Species); his Sociology wiAout reading Comte or 
Tylor, fate EAios a^oot reading Kant or Mill or any other 
moralist than Sedgwick.^ What a contrast to Ae fotensive and 
relentless education of Jcdm Stuart Milll 

Where, then, did he find Aose myriad facts wi A which he 
propped up his thousand arguments? He **pidDed them iqp,*' 
for the most part; by direct ohmrvation laAer than by readb^ 
"*His curiosity was ewer awake, and he was continaally dtrect- 
ing Ae attention of ids companion to some notable phenom* 
enon . « • until Aen seen by Ids eyes alone.** At Ae Athenaeum 
Club he pumped Hmdey and his oAer friends almost dry of 
their eipeft knowledge; and he ran Arough Ae XKniodicab at 
Ae Chib as he had run Aron|^ those Aat passed through Ids 
faAer^s hands for the Philos<^ical Society at Derby, ^ymo* 
eyed for every fact Aat was grist to his iiiill.**^^ Haling d^ 
tennined what he wanted to do, and having found Ae c&atai 
idea, evolution, about whidi all his work would turn, ids btahi 
became a magnet for rdlevant material, and Ae unprecedented 
orderliness of his thou^^ classified Ae matadal almost auto- 
matically as it cama No wonder Ae proletaire and the busi- 
ness man heard him i^dly: here was fust such a mind as Aeir 
own-<-a stranger to book-leandiig, innocent of **ooltine*' and 
yet endowed wiA Ae natural, matter-of-fact knowledge of Ae 
man who learns as he works and lives. 

For he was workiiig for his living: and his profession intensi- 
fied Ae practical tendency of his thought* He was surveyor, 
supervisor and designer cd railway lines and bridges, and in 
general an engineer. He dripped inventions at every turn; 

«Pp. 289, 291. 
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tb 03 r an failed» but he looked badk upon them* in his AutoH- 
ography, with the fondness of a fadier for a wayward son; he 
sprinkled his reminisoent pages with patent salt-ceUaxs, 
candIe*eoEtingiiidieis» invalid-chairs, and the like* As most of 
ns do in yoo^ he invented new diets too; for a time he was 
vegetarian; but he abandoned it when he saw a follow-vege- 
taiian develop anemia, and himsdf losing strength: *1 found 
that I had to rewrite what 1 had written daring the time 1 was 
a vegetarian, because it was so wanting in vigor/*^ He was 
ready in those days to give everything a trial; Im even thou^t 
of mdgrating to New Zealand, forgetting that a young country 
has no use for philosophers. It was oharaoteristio of him tiiat 
•he made paraM Bsts ^ reasons for and against the move, giv- 
ing each reason a numerical value. The sums being 110 points 
for remaining in England and 80 1 far going, be remained. 

£Ss chara^er Imd the defects of its virtues. He paid for his 
lescdute realism and practical sense by missing the ispirit and 
zest of poetry and art The only poetical touch in his twenty 
volnmes was due to a printer wto made Spencer spesk dl **1he 
daily veisificatkm of sdentific predictions.* He had a fine per- 
sistence whose other side was an ppinlonaited obstinacy; he 
oonld sweep the entire universe for proofs of his hypo&eses, 
but he could not see with any iosight anodie/s point of view; 
he had the egotism that beam up the nanoa n former, and he 
could not carry his greatness without some oonoeft He had 
the UmitatiQns of the pioneers a dogmatic n a rro w nes s aoocnn- 
panying a oourageous candor and an intense crifi^tnaUty; stern- 
ly resisting all fiattery, r^eoting proffered govaiiimeiital hon- 
ors, and parsufog his pafoful wc^ for forty years in cfaronlo 
iU-healiih and modest seclusion; and yet marked, by some 
phrenologist who gained access to him— '"Self-esteem very 
large."!* The son grandson of teachers, he widded the 
famle in his books, and strode a hi^ didactic tone. "I am 
never porded,* he tells us.!* His solitary bachdor life left him 
l a c king in the warmly human qualities, thou^ he could be ior 
d ign a nti ^ humane. He had an afety tliat great English- 
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woman, George Eliot, but Ae had too much intellect to please 
him.^^ He lacked humor, and had no subtlety or nuances in Us 
style. When he lost at Us favorite game of billiards, he de- 
nounced his opponeiit for devoting so much time to sudi a 
game as to have become an expert in it In his Anlohidgfv^iftp 
he writes reviews of Us own early books, to show how tt 
dbould have been done.^ 

Apparently the magnitude of his task compiled him to look 
upon Ufa wi& more seriousness dran it deserves, ^wasatdie 
Fite of St Cloud on Sunday,** he writes from Paris: *^and was 
mudi amused by the juveoility of the adults. The French never 
entirely cease to be boys; 1 saw gray-haired people riding on 
whirligigs sudi as we have at our own fairs.**^® He was so busy 
analyzing and describing life that he had no time to live it 
After se^bag Niagara FaUs he Jotted down in his diary: **Muoh 
what 1 had expected.**^^ He describes die most ordinary inci- 
dents widi the most magnificent pedantry— as when he tells us 
of the only time he ever swore.^^ He {buffered no crisis, f^ no 
romance (if his memoirs leccud him well); he had some in- 
dmades, but he writes of them almost mathematically; he 
plots die curves of Us tepid friendships without any uplifting 
touch of passion. A friend said of himself that he could not 
write weQ when dictating to a young woman stenographer; 
Spencer said that it did not bother him at all. His secretasy 
says, **The passionless thin lips told of a total lack of sensuality, 
and the light eyes betrayed a lack of emotional depth.**^ 
Hence die monotonous tevelness of his style: he never soars, 
and needs no fudamation-points; in a romantic century he 
stands Hke a sculptured lesson in dignity and xes^ve. 

He had an exceptionally logical mind: he marshalled his A 
prioris and his A poHerioris with the precision of a chess 
player. He is the clearest expositor of complex subjects that 
modem history can show; he wrote of difficult problems in 

MI. 497^; n, 44. 
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lenns soludd that for a generatioB all the woxld was interested 
in philosophy* ^It has been remarked,** he says, **tfaat 1 have 
an imusual faculty of eapositionHset forth my ^ta and reason- 
ings and conclusions w^ a dearness and c^erence not com- 
He loved spacious generalizations, and made his works 
interesting rather with his hypotheses with his proofs. 
Hrndey said that Spenoet^s idea of a tragedy was a theory 
killed by a f act;^^ and there were so many theories in Spence/s 
mind that he was bound to have a tragedy every day or two. 
Hud^, strudk by the feeble and undedded gdt of Budde, 
said of hhn to Spencer: **Ah, I see foe kind of man; he is top- 
heavy * ^'Budde,'* Spencer adds, *liad taken in a much larger 
quantity of matter he could arganizB.**^ With Spencer it 
was foe ofoer way: he organized much more than he had taken 
In. He was all for coordination and synthesis; he depredated 
Carlyle for lacking a similar turn. The fondness for order be- 
came in him an enslaving passion; a brilliant generalization 
overmastered him. But foe world was calling for a mind like 
his; one who could transform foe wilderness ^ facts with sun- 
lit daxity into dviUzed meaning; and foe service whidi 
Spencer performed for his generation entitled him to foe fail- 
ings that made him human. If he has been pictured here 
mfoer foauldy, it is because we love a great man better when 
we know his faults, and suspidously dislike him when he 
shines in unmitigated x>erfeotion. 

*TJp to fois date,** wrote Spencer at forty, **my Bfe mi^t fitly 
have been characterized as misceDaneous.*'^* Seldom has a 
phUosopher'^s career foown such desultory vadllatioii. *'About 
this time* (age twenty-foree) *^y attention turned to foe 
construction of watches.*^ B^ gradually he found his field, 
and tilled it with honest husbandry. As early as 1842 he wrote, 
for foe Notirconfarmist (note foe medium he chose), some let- 
ters on The Proper Sphere d Government,** which contained 
his later laissez-faire philosophy in avo. Six years later he 
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dropped engineeriBg to edit The Economisi* At ilihe age of 
thirty, when he spoke disparagingly of Jonathan Dymond’s 
Essays an the Principles of Morality , and his father ch^enged 
him to do as well with such a subject, he todc the dare, and 
wrote his Social Statics, It had oidy a small sale, but it won 
him access to the magazines. In 1852 his essay on ^The Theory 
of Population** (one of the many instances of Malthus* influ* 
ence on the thought of the nineteenth century) suggested that 
the strug^ for existence leads to a survival d the fittest, and 
coined those histoiic phrases. In the same year his essay on 
The Development Hypothesis'* met the trite objection-^at 
the origin of new species by progressive modification of older 
ones had never been seen**]^ pointing out that the same argu* 
ment told much more stron^y against the theory of the 
**special creation* of new species by God; end it went on to 
show that the devdopment of new species was no more mar- 
velous or incredible than the development of a man from 
ovum and sperm, or of a plant from a seed. In 1855 his sec- 
ond book. The Principles of Psychology, undertook to trace the 
evolution of mind. Then, in 1857, came an essay on "Progress, 
Its Law and Cause,* which took up Von Baer's idea of the 
growth of eB Hving forms from hcmogeneous beginnings to 
heterogeneous devdopments, and lifted it into a general prin- 
ciple of history and progress. In short Spencer had grown with 
the spirit of his age, and was ready now to become the philos* 
opher of universal evolution. 

IVhen, in 1858, he was revising hb essays for collective pub- 
lication, he was struck by the unity and sequence of the ideas 
he had eapressed; and til^ notion came to him, like a burst of 
sunlis^t riiron^ opened doors, that the theory of evolution 
m!^ be applied in every sdenoe as wdl as in Udogy; that it 
could expQdsk not only species and genera but planets and 
strata, so^ and political history, moral and esthetic concep- 
tions. He was fir^ with the thought of a series of works in 
which he would show the evolution of matter and mind from 
nebula to man, and from savage to Shakeqieare. But he al- 
most de^aired when he thought of his nearly forty years. How 
could one man, so old, and an invalid, traverse sJl the sphere 
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of human knowledge before his death? Only three yean back 
he had had a ccxmplete break-down; for d^teen months he 
had been incapacitated, broken in mind and courage, wander- 
ing aimlesdy and hopdessly frmn place to place. The con- 
sciousness of his latent powers made his weakness a bitter thing 
to him. He blew that he would never be quite healthy again, 
and that he could not bear mental work for more than an hour 
at a time. Never was a man so handicapped for the work he 
chose, and never did a man dhoose, so late in life» so great a 
work. 

He was poor. He had not given much thought to getting a 
living. 1 don’t mean to get on,” he said; *1 don’t think getting 
on is worth the bother.”^ He had resigned the editondiip of 
The Econamtsi on receiving $2,500 as bequest from an um^; 
but his idleness had consumed this gift It occimed to him 
now that he mi^ seek advance suhsm^tions for his intended 
volumes, and so live from hand to mou^ and pay his way as 
he wmit He prepared an outline, and submitted it to Hm^, 
Lewes, and other hiends; they secmred him an imposing list of 
initial subsoiiben whose names might adorn his proqieotus: 
Kingsley, Lydl, Hooker, Tyndall, Budde, Froude^ Bain, 
Herschel and others. Publi^ed in 1860, this prospectus 
brought 440 subscriptions from Europe^ and 200 bom Amer^ 
ica; the total promising a modest $1,500 a year. Spencer was 
satisfied, and set to work with a wilL 

But fdter the publication of First Principles, in 1862, many 
subs^beis withdrew their names because of famous ’Tart 
One,” which, attempting to reconcile science and rdigkm, of- 
fended bishops and pundits alike. Tbe way of the peacemaker 
is hard. First Principles and The Origin of Species became the 
center of a great Battle of the Bodes, in which Huzl^ served 
as generalissimo for the forces of Daiwinism and agnosticism. 
For a time the evolutionists were severely ostracized by r^ 
spectable people were denounced as inuncKral monsters, 
and it was tfaou^t good form to insult them publidiy. Spencer’s 
subscribers fell away with every instalment, and many de- 
faulted on payments due for inkalments reeved. Spencer 

*J. A. Thonasoa, Berbm Spenoer, p. 71. 
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went on as long as he could, paying out of ibis pocket the deficit 
wbicb every issue involved. At last bis funds and bis courage 
were eshausted, and be issued to the leroaining subscribers an 
announcement that he could no longer continue bis work. 

Then came one of the encouraging incidents of history. 
Spenoex^s greatest rival, who had held the field of En^^sh 
philosoidiy before the publication of Fksi Pritidples, and now 
saw hiins^ superseded by the philoscq^dier of evolution, 'wrote 
to him as follows, on February 4 1866: 

Dear Sir: 

On arriving here last week, 1 found the December Ifvraiaan 
of your Bkiogy, and I need hardly say how much I regretted 
the amumnoement in the paper azmea^ to it ... I propose 
that yon should write tibe next of your treatises, and that 1 
should guarantee the publisher against loss. ... 1 beg that yon 
will not consider this proposal in the of a pena^ fevor, 
though even If it were I should still hope to be permitted to 
offer it But it is nothing of the Idnd—it is a simj^e proposal of 
cooperation for an important public purpose, for which yon 
give your labor and have given your h^th. I am. Dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

J. S. MilL^o 


Spencer courteously refused; but Mill went out among bis 
friends and persuaded several of them to subscribe for 250 
copies eadt Spencer again objected, and could not be moved. 
Then suddenly came a letter from Itof . Toumans, saying that 
Spencer^s American admirers had bou^t, in his name, $7000 
of public securities, of which the interest or dividends were to 
go to him. Ibis time he yielded. The spirit of the gift renewed 
his inspiration; he resumed his task; and for forty years he 
kept his shoulder to the wheel, until all the Synthedc Philoso- 
phy had arrived safely into print This triumph of mind and 
will over iDness and a thousand obstacles is one of the sunny 
spots in the book of man. 

^Autab^ U, 156 . 
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of human knowledge before his death? Only three years bade 
he had had a complete break-down; for eighteen montibs he 
had been incapacitated, broken in mind and courage, wander- 
ing aimlessly and hcq^idessly from place to place. The con- 
sdousness of his latent powers made his weakness a bitter thing 
to him. He Imew that he would never be quite healthy again, 
and that he could not bear mental work for more Aan an hoinr 
at a time. Never was a man so handicapped for the woik he 
chose, and never did a man choose, so late in Hfe» so great a 
work. 

He was poor. He had not given much diou^t to getting a 
living. *1 don't mean to get on," he said; "I don't thhik getting 
ofl is worth die bother."*^ He had resigned the editordiip of 
The EcononM on receiving $2,500 as bequest from an unole; 
but bis idleness had consumed this gift. It occurred to him 
now that he might seek advance subscriptions for his intended 
volumes, and so live from hand to moudi, and pay his way as 
he went He prepared an outline, and submitted it to Huxley, 
Lewes, and oAm friends; they secured him an imposing list of 
initial subscribers whose names might adorn his prospectus: 
Kingsley, LyeO, Hooker, Tyndall, Budete, Froude, Bain, 
Herschel and others. Publi^ed in 1860, this prospectus 
brought 440 subscriptions from Europe, and 200 from Amer- 
ica; the total promising a modest $1,500 a year. Spencer was 
satisfied, and set to work with a wilL 

But after the publication of Firsi Principlea, in 1862, many 
subscribers withdrew their names because the famous 'Tart 
One," whidi, attempting to reconcile sdmice and rdigkin, of- 
fended bishops and pundits alike. The way of the peacemaker 
is hard. First Mnei^ and The Origin of Spedee became the 
center of a great Battle of the Books, in whidb Huxley served 
as generalissimo for the forces of Daiwinism and agnosticism. 
For a time the evolutionists were severely ostEadzed by re- 
spectable people; they were denounced as immoral monsters, 
and it was thought good form to insult them publidiy. Spencer's 
subscribers fell away with every instalment, and many de- 
faulted on payments due for instalments received. Spencer 
A. Thomfon, Bmrbrrt Spmkoer, p. 71. 
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went on as long as he could, paying out of his pocket the deficit 
which every issue involved. At last his funds and his courage 
were exhausted, and he issued to the remaining subscribers an 
axmouncement that he could no longer continue his work. 

Then came one of the encouraging inddents of history. 
Spenoer^s greatest rival, who had held the fidd of Eng^sh 
philosophy before the publication of First PHncfples, and now 
saw hiim^ superseded by the philosopher of evolution, wrote 
to him as lollop on Febmaiy 4, 1866: 


Dear Sir: 

On arriving here last week, 1 found the December livraisan 
of your Biology, and I need hardly say how much I regretted 
the announoement in tibe paper axmexed to ft ... I propose 
that you should write the next of your treatises, and that I 
Aould guarantee the publisher agaii^ loss. ... 1 beg that yon 
will not consider tibls proposal in the lid^ of a persc^ favor, 
dmngh even if ft weie I should still hope to be permitted to 
offer it But it Is nothing of the ktod— it is a simple proposal of 
oodperation for an important public purpose* for whkh yon 
give your labor and have given your h^th. I am. Dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

J. S. Mill*® 

Spencer courteously refused; but Mill went out among his 
friends and persuaded several of them to subscribe for 250 
cc^ieseadi. Spencer again objected, end could not be moved. 
Then suddenly came a letter from liof . Youmans, saying that 
Spermer^s American admirers had bought, in his name, $7000 
of public securities, of which the interest or dividends were to 
go to him. Hiis time he yidded. The spirit of the gift renewed 
his inspiration; he resumed his task; and for forty years he 
kept his dioulder to the wheel, until all the Synthetic Philosa- 
phy had arrived safely into print. This triumph of mind and 
will over illness and a thousand obstacles is one of the sunny 
spots in the book of man. 

»Autob., ti, 156. 
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HL FIRST PRINCIPLES 
X. Tbb Unknowable 

too often forget*” says Spencer at tibe outset* ”that not 
only is theie *a soul of goo^bess in things evil** but generally 
also a soul of truth in things erroneous.” He proposes* diere- 
fore, to eocaxnine rdiglous ideas* with a view to finding that 
core of truth which under the changing f onn of many ftdths* 
has given to religion its persistent power over the human souL 

What he finds at once is that every theory of the origin of 
the univme drives us into inconceivabilities. The atheist tries 
to think of a self-esistent world* uncaused and without b^^ 
ning; but we cannot conceive of anything beginningless or un^ 
caus^ The tfieist merdiy puts back the difficulty by a step; 
and to (he theologian who says* ”God made the world,” the 
child's unanswerable query comes* ”Who made GodP” AH ulti* 
mate religious ideas are logically inconceivable. 

All ultimate scientific ideas are equally beyond rational con- 
ception. What is matter? We reduce it to atoms* and then find 
ourselves forced to divide the atom as we had divided tihe 
molecule; we are driven into die dilemma that matter is infi- 
nitely divisible,— whidh is inconceivable; or that thcae is a limit 
to its divisibility*— which also is inconceivable. So with the 
divisibility of space and time; both of these are ultimately irra- 
tional ideas. Motion is wrapped in a triple obscurity* since it 
involves matter changing* in time, its position in space. When 
we analyze matter resolutely we find nothing at last but force 
—a force Impressed upon our organs of sense* or a force resist- 
ing our organs of action; and who shall teU us what force is? 
Turn from physics to psychology, and we come upon fl |id 
consciousness: and here are greater puzzles tiian before. ”UUi- 
mate scientific ideas,” then* “are all representations of realities 
that cannot be comprehended In all directions the scien- 

tist's investigations bring him face to face with an insoluble 
enigma; and he ever more clearly perceives it to be an insolu- 
ble enigma. He learns at once the greatness and the littleness 
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of i]ie human intellect— its power in dealing with all diat comes 
within the range of experience, its impotence in dealing with 
all that transcmids experience. He, more than any other, truly 
haowt riiat in its ultimate nature nodiing can to known.*^* 
The only honest phflosophy, to use Huxl^s word, is agnos- 

The common cause of these obscuiities is &e relativity of 
all knowledge. ^Hdnking being relating^ no can ex- 

press more dian relations. « . • IntdQeot being framed simply 
by and for converse with phenomena, involves us In nonsense 
when we try to use it for anytidng beyond phenomena.’*’^ And 
yet the relative and phenomenal imply by &ek names and na- 
tures something beyond them, something ultimate and abso- 
lute. *‘On watching our thoughts we see how impossible it is 
to get rid of the consdonsness of an Actuality lying behind 
Appearances, and how from this impossibility re^ts our in- 
destructible telief in that Aotuality.*^^ But wbat that Actuality 
is we cannot know. 

From this point of view die reconciliation of scienoe and re- 
ligions is no longer very difficult "Truth generally Ues in the 
codrdination of antagonistic opinions.""^ Let science admit 
that its Taws* apply only to f^enomena and the rdative; let 
religion admit that its theology is a rationalizing myth for a 
belid that defies conception. 1^ reBgion cease to picture the 
Absolute as a magnifi^ man; much wora^ as a cruel and 
blood-thirsty and treacherous monster, afiUcted with *a love of 
adulation swix as would be despised fo a human being.*^^ Let 
scienoe cease to deny deity, or to take materialism for granted. 
Mind and matter are, equally, relative phenomena, the double 
effect of an ultimate cause whose nature must remain un- 
known. The recognition of this Inscrutable Power is the core 
of truth In every religion, and the beginning of all philosophy. 

PHiwiplea, New Toilc, 1910 ; p. 90. 

■iPp. 107-108. Tbit tmocaasdiratly foUowt Xaiit, tad fuodiicUy antldlpatet 
Hevstonu 
*P. ^ 

»Aiifob.,fl.l8. 

«F. 103. 
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2. Evolotion 

Having indicated die unknowable^ philosophy snnendeis it, 
and turns its face to what can be known. Metaidiysics is a 
mirage: as Michelet put R, ft is ""the art of behiddihig one's 
self methodically The proper field and function of philost^hy 
lies in the summation and unification dF the results of sdeoce. 
''Knowledge of the lowest kind is un-unified knowledge; sci- 
ence is partially-unified knowledge; philosophy is completdy- 
unified knowMge.*'^ Such complete unification requires a 
broad and universal principle that will include all eoqpexience, 
and will describe tibe essential features of all knowledge. Is 
diere a principle of this kind? 

We may perhaps approadi such a principle by trying to 
unify the M^est generalizations of physics. These are the in- 
destructibility of matter, the conservation of energy, the con- 
tinuity of motion, the persistence of relations among forces (L 
e., the inviolability of natural law), the transfoimability and 
equivalence of forces (even of mental and idiysical fences), 
and the rhytiim of motion. This last generalization, not usually 
recognized, needs only to be pointed out. All nature is rhyth- 
mical, from the pulsations of heat to the vibrations of violin 
strings; from the undulations of light, heat and sound to the 
tides of the sea; from the periodicities of sex to the periodicities 
of planets and comets and stars; from the alternation of ni^t 
and day to the succession of tiie seasons, and perhaps to the 
rhythms of climatic change; from the oscillations of molecniles 
to the rise and fall of nations and the birth and death of stars. 

All these *law5 of the knowable" are reducible (by an an- 
alysis whidb must not here be followed in detail) to die final 
law of die persistence of force. But there is something static 
and inert about this principle; it does not so much as hint at 
the secret of life. What is the dynamic principle of reality? 
What is the formula of the growth and decay of all things? It 
must be a formula of evolution and dissolution, for "an entire 
history of an 5 rtbing must include its appearance out of the im- 
•n?. 119. 
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perceptible and its disappearance into the iznx>ercept{ble.’’^ 
So Spenoer offers ns his famous foixnula of evoluficm, which 
made the intellect of Europe gasp for breadi, and required ten 
volumes and forty years for its explanation. Evolution is an 
integration of matter and a oonoomitant dissipation of motion; 
during which the matter passes from an indd^tei^ incoherent 
homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity; and during 
which the retained motion undergoes a paialld tiansfoxma- 
tion.’*^ "What does this this meanP 
The growth of planets out of nebulae; the fonnation of 
oceans and mountains on the earth; the metabolism of ele- 
ments by plants, and of animal tissues by men; the develop- 
ment of the heart in the embryo, and the fusion of bones afto 
birth; fhe unification of sensations and memories Into knowl- 
edge and thought, and of knowledge into science and philos- 
ophy; the development of families into dans and gentes and 
cities and states and alHanoes and the ^‘federation of the 
world*: here Is the integration of matter,-the aggregation of 
separate Stems into masses and groups and wholes. Such in- 
tegraticm of oourse involves a lessening of motion in the parts, 
as the growing power of the state lessens tire freedom the 
individual; but at the same time St gives to the parts an inter- 
dependent a xnotective tissue of rdationahips, which cdn- 
stituto *oaheienoe* and promote corporate survival. The proc- 
ess brings, too, a greater definit^aess of forms and functions: 
the nebida Is ahat^ nebulous; and yet out of St come the 
elliptical regularity of ^e planets, the drarp lines of mountain- 
chains, the specific form and chuaoter of organisma and or- 
gans, the division of labor and specialization of function in 
physiological and political structures, etc. And the parts of this 
int^giatii^ whole become not me^ly definite but diverse, 
heterogeneous in nature and operation. The primeval nebula is 
homogeneous— i. e., it consists of parts that axe alike; but soon 
it is differentiated into gases and liquids and solids; die earth 
becomes here green with grass, tbm white witii mountain- 
tops, or blue with the midtitudinous sea; evolving life begets, 
out of a relatively homogeneous protoplainn, the varied organs 
■w. asa. •w. aer. 
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of nutiitioii, r^xoduction, looomotioii, and peic^tton; a sim- 
ple language fills whole continents with its mukipiying dia- 
lects; a single sdenoe breeds a hundred, and the folk-lore <rf a 
nation fioweas into a thousand forms of literary ar^ individ- 
uality grows, diaiacter stands out uniquely, and every race 
and people devd<^ its peculiar genius. IntegraticHi and 
heterogeneity, aggregation of parts into ever larger wholes 
and differentiation of parts into ever more varied forms: these 
are die fod of die orbit of evolution. Whatever passes foom 
diffusion to integration and unity, and from a homogeneous 
simplicity to a diffmentiated complexity (cf. Arnica, 1600^ 
1900), is hi the flow of evolution; whatever is returning from 
integration to diffusion, and from complexity to simplicity (cf. 
Europe 200-600 a. d.), is oau^ in the ebb of dissduticm. 

Not content with this syndiedc formula, Spencer endeavors 
to show how it follows by inevitable necessity from the natural 
operation of mechanical forces. There is, first, a certain ^In- 
stability of the Homogeneous": i. e., similar parts cannot long 
remain similar because they are unevenly subjected to extomal 
forces; outer parts, e. g., are sooner attacked, like coast-line 
towns in war; and the variety of occupations moulds similar 
men into the varied embodiments of a hundred professions 
and trades. Ihere is, again, a ^Multiplication of Effects": one 
cause may produce a vast variety of results, and help to differ- 
entiate the world; a word amiss, like Marie Antoinette's, CMr an 
altered telegram at Ems, or a wind at Salamis, may play an 
endless rdle in history. Aud there is the law of "Segiegation": 
the parts of a relatively homogeneous whole, being driven sep- 
arate into different areas, are shaped by diverse environments 
into dissi m ilar products,— as the Eaiglish become Americans, or 
Canadians, cnr Australians, according to the genius of the 
place. In these many vmys the forces of nature build the 
variety of tihis evolving world. 

But finally, and inescapably, comes "Equilibration." Every 
motion, being motion under resistance, must sooner or later 
come to an end; every rhythmic oscillation (unless externally 
reinforced) suffers some loss of rate and amplitude. The plan- 
ets ride through a lesser (»rbit, or will ride, than once th^ 
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rode; die sun wiD diine less warmly and bristly as dbe oen- 
tuiies pass away; die friction of die ddes will lel^ the folar 
don of tbe eartib* lliis globe, that throbs and muimuis with a 
million modons, and faixuiiates into a million fonns of riotously 
breeding life^ will some day move more leisurely in its orbit 
and its parts; the blood will run cooler and more slowly in our 
desiccated vebis; we shall not hurry any more; like dying iaoes» 
we riiall think ot heaven in terms of rest and not ^ life; we 
shall dream of Nirvana* Gradually, and th^ rapidly, equilibre- 
don will become dissolution, the unhappy epilogue evohH 
tion. ScKieties will disintegrate, masses will migrate^ cities will 
fade into die dark hinterland of peasant lif^ no go v er nm ent 
will be strong enough to hold the loosened parts togeAer; so> 
cial order will cease to be even remembered. And in the in* 
dividual too, Integradon will give way to disruption; and that 
coordination which Is life will pass into that difFuse disorder 
which is deadi. The earth will be a chaotic theatre of decay, a 
gloomy drama of energy in nreversible degradation; and it 
will ttself be resdved hito the dust and nebula from whkh It 
came. The cycle of evolution and dissolution will be complete. 
The cycle will begin again, and endless times again; but al* 
ways this will be the denouement Memento moH is written 
upon the face of life; and every birth is a prelude to decay and 
death. 

First FrkuHples is a magnificent drama, telling with almost 
classic cfllrn the story of the rise and fall, the evolution and 
dissolution, of planets and life and man; but it is a tiagio 
drama, for whidi the fittest epilogue is Hamlet's word— TThe 
rest is silenoe." h tiiere any wonder that men and womeo 
nurtured on faith and hope rebelled against this summary of 
existence? We know that we must die; but as it is a matter 
thatwill take care of itself, we prefer to think of life. Thmewas 
in Spencer an almost Schopenhauerian sense of die futility of 
human effort. At the end of his triumphant career he expressed 
his feeling that life was not worth living He had the philoso- 
pher's dimse of seeing so far ahead that all the little pleasant 
riiapes and colors of existence passed under his nose unseen. 
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He knew tibat people would not reli^ a pfaibsopliy whose 
last word was not Ck^ and heaven* but equ^xation and dis- 
solution; ftTid in concluding this First Part he defended with 
unusual dloquenoe and fervor his xig^t to speak the dark truths 
that he saw. 

"Whoever hesitates to utter that which be thinks the hi^aest 
trath* lest it should be too much tu advance of the time* may 
leassuxe by loc^dng at his acts from an impersonal 

point of view. Let him xemember that opinion is the agency 
thioui^ which character adapts external arrangements to ftsdtf* 
and hb optokm rightly forms pert of this agency— is a unit 
of f oroe CQDrtttuting* witii other s^ nnfts* the general power 
which wcnks out social changes; and he wfH perceive foat he 
may prppeily give utterance to his innermost conviction; leav- 
ing it to pioduoe vhat effect it may. It Is not for notiling that 
he has in him tiiese sympathies with some princfoles and re- 
pugnance to others. H^ with aH his capacities^ and aspirations* 
and beli^ Is not an accid en t but a pr^nct of the time. While 
he Is a descendant of the past he Is a parent of tiie future; and 
hb thoughts are as children bom to him* which he may not 
cardessJy let die. Like ew»y otiier man be may properly con- 
sider hinonelf as one of the myriad agendas timou^ whom 
worki the Unknown Cause; and when tibe Unknown Cause 
produces in him a certain bdiei^ he is thereby autiioifoed to 
pt ofo s s and ad out that belief. • . • Not as adventitious there- 
fore win the wise man regard tiie foltii that Is In him. Ihe 
hi^iest tmtii he sees he wffl fearlessly utter; knowing that* let 
what miur come of it* he Is thus his xld>t part in tiie 

world— knowing that If he can eired the change he at— 
weO; If not— w^ also; though not so welL 

IV. BIOLOGY: THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE 

The secxmd and third volumes of the Synthetio Philosophy 
appeared in 1872 under the title of Principles of BMogy. They 
revealed the natural lixnitatiozis of a phlloscqher invading a 
spedeMs Add; but they atoned for errors of detail mumi- 
nating generalizations that gave a new unity and intdllgibility 
to vad areas of biologioal fact 
Spencer begins with a famous definition: *Tife Is the con- 
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tinuous adjoshiient internal relations to external leiatioiia.’^ 
The completeness of life depends on the completeness of this 
correspondence; and life is perfect when the conespondenoe 
is perf^ The oonespondence is not a merely passive adapta- 
tion; what dislingidshes life is the adjustment of hitmial iela» 
tions in antic^tion of a change in CEXtemal relations, as when 
an animal Cfooohes to avidd a blow, or a man makes a fire to 
warm his food. The defect of the d^nition iSes not merely In 
its tendency to neglect the remoulding activity of the organism 
upon the environment, bid in its failure to explain vdiat is find 
subtle power whereby an organism is enabled to wmlpn these 
prophetio adjustments fiiat characterize vitality. In a chapter 
added to later editions, Spencer was forced to discuss *T1ie 
Dynamic Element in Life,** and to admit that his definitkm had 
not really revealed the nature of life. ^‘We are obliged to con- 
fess that Life in its essence cannot be conceived in physico- 
chemical terms.**^ He did not realize how damaging sudi an 
admission was to the unity and ccnnpleteness of his system. 

As Spencer sees in the life of the individual an adjustment 
of internal to external relations, so he sees in the life of the 
species a rmarkable ad justment of reproductive fertility to the 
conditions of its habitat Reproduction arises originally as a 
readaptation of the nutritive surface to the nouii^ed mass; 
the growth of an amoeba, for example, involves an increase of 
nass mudi more rapid fiian the increase in the surface through 
ivhich the mass must get its nourishment. Division, budding, 
^pore-formation, and sexual reproduction have this in co m- 
non, that the ratio of mass to surface~is reduced, and tlUe nu- 
titive balance is restored. Hence the growth of fiie individual 
organism beyond a certain point is dangerous; and normally 
p-owth gives way, after a time, to reproduction. 

On the average, growth varies inversely with the rate of 
mergy-expenditure; and tiie rate of reproduction varies in- 
versely with the degree of growth. **It is well known to breeders 
hat if a filly is allowed to bear a foal, she is thereby prevented 

«PHncip{«» of Blotogw New Ymk, IdSOi I. QQ. 

•% 120 . 
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from leaching her prefer size. • . • As a converse fact, castrated 
aninials» as cai>oiis and notably cats, often become larger than 
(heir nnmiitilated assodates.*^^ The rate ot rq[>rodi]ction tends 
to fan as the devdopment and capability of the individual 
progress* ^*Whein, from lowness of organiai^on, the ability to 
contend with external dangers is small, there must be great 
fertility to ccanpensate for the consequent mortality; other* 
wise the race must die out. When, bn the contrary, hi^ en- 
dowments give much capacity for self-preservation, a cor- 
responding low degree of fertility Is requisite!,** lest the rate 
of multiplication should outrun the supply of food.*^ In gen- 
eral, thc^ there is an opposition of indMduation and genesis, 
or individual development and fertility. The rule holds for 
groups and species more regularly than for Individuals: tire 
more hij^dy developed the species or the group, the lower 
win its birth-rate be. But it holds for individuals too, on the 
average. For example, intellectual development seems hostile 
to fertility. **Where exceptional fertility exists, there is slug- 
gishness of mind, and where diere has been, du^g education, 
excessive expenditnie in mental action, thm frequently fol- 
lows a complete or partial infertility. Hence the particular kind 
of further evolution which Man is hereafter to undergo is one 
whioli, more than any other, may be expected to cause a 
decline in his power of r^roduclion.*'®® Fhflosophers are 
notorious for shkldng parentage. In woman, on the other hand, 
the arrival of motherhood normally brings a diminution of in- 
toDectud activity;^ and perhaps her shorter adolescence is 
due to her earlier sacrifice to reproductioru 
De^te this approximate adaptation of hM-xate to the 
ne^ rf group survival, the adaptation is never complete, 
and MaMhus was li^t in bis general principle that i)opnlation 
tmds to outrun the means of subsistence. “Prom the b^lnning 
this pressure of population has been the proximato cause of 
progress. It produced the original difiFusion of the race. It 

•1X1,459. 
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compiled men to dbandon piedatcMry habits end to 
agnciihuxa It led to the dealing of the earth^s surface. It 
f (sroed men into the social state, . • • and developed the social 
sentiments. It has stimulated to progressive improvements in 
production, and to increased skill and intelligenoe.**^ It is the 
chief cause of that strug^ for ^dstence which the 

fittest are enabled to survive, and through vidii<£ the level of 
the race is raised. 

Whether the survival of the fittest is due chiefly to spon- 
taneous hivDiable variations, or to the partial idb^tanoe of 
characters or capedties repeatedly acquired by successive 
generations, is a question on which Spencer took no dogmatio 
stand; he accepted Darwin’s theory gladly, but Mt that there 
were fusts which it oouM not eaqslain, and whidi oompeOed 
a modified acceptance of Lamarckian views. He defended 
Lamaidc wiA fiiM vigor in his controversy with Wetoaann, 
and painted out certain defects in the Darwinian theory. In 
those days Spencer stood almost alone on the side of Lamarck; 
it is of some interest to note that today the neo-Lamaiddans 
include descendants of Darwin, while the greatest contem- 
porary En^idi l^ologist gives it as the view of present-day 
students of genetics that Darwin s particular tibeoiy (not, of 
course the general dieory) of evolution must be abandoned.^ 

V. PSYCHOLOGY: THE EVOLUTION OF MIND 

The two volumes on The Principles of Psychology (1878) 
are the weakest links in Spencer’s chain. There had been an 
earlier volume on the subject (1855), a youthfully vigorous 
defense of materialism and detenninism; but age and thou^^ 
revised this into a milder form, and padded it out with hun- 
dreds of pages of painstaking but unilluminating analysis. 
Here, even more than elsewhere, Spencer is rich in theses 
and poor in proofs. He has a theory of the origin of nerves 
out of intercellular connective tissue; and a theory of the 

^Biology, if, 536. 
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genesis of instmct by tbe compounding of leflezes and >die 
transmission of acquired character; and a tiheory of the origin 
of mental categories out of the experience of the race; and 
a theory cl ^transfigured realism**;^ and a hundred other 
theories that have afi the obfuscating power of metaphysics 
ra&er than the clarifying virtue of a matter-of-fact psyo^logy. 
In these volumes we leave realistic England and go "*back to 
Kant** 

\niat strikes us at once is diat for the first time in the 
history of psychology, we get here a resolutely evolutionist 
point of view, an attempt at genetic ea^Ianations, an effort 
to trace the bewildering compl^ties of thon^ down to the 
simidest of nervous qpeiations, and finally to the motions of 
matter. It is true that this eff^ falls; hut who has ever suc- 
ceeded hi such an attempt? Spencer sets out with a mag- 
i^cent program for the unveiling of the processes whereby 
oonsoiousness has been evolved; in the end he is compelled 
to posit consciousness everywhere,^ in order to evolve it 
He insists that there has been one continuous evolution from 
nebula to mind, and at last confesses that mattm* is known 
only through mind. Peihax>8 the most significant paragraphs in 
these volumes are those in which the materialist philosophy 
is abandoned: 

Can the oscfllatton of a molecule be represented in oonsdoiis- 
ness side by side with a nervous riaxck, and die two be recog- 
nized as one? No effort enables ns to nwfawflft ie That a 
unit of feeling has nothing in common wi t h a tnmft of moticm, 
becomes more than ever manifest when we the two Into 
fnxtapositlQn. And the verdict of nonaHio imi ^fw thus 

given, mi^ be analytically Justified; • • , for it might be shown 
that the conception of an oscfilatbig molecule Is built out of 
many units of feeling.* (L e., our knowledge of is 

built out of units of nifod-^sensatidins and memories 
Ideas.) * • • Were we compiled to dioose between the alters 
natives of translating mental phenomena into physical phe- 

^panoer imsiu by tibis that althongb fba obfeds of nay vwy 

wbH bo trantfigorod by peroepthm, and bo quite oUier tlwm Uny feein. Uiey 
does not all dqtend upon perceiving tliom.-II, 404 . 
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iioiiieoa» or of translating physical phcnMmiena tolo mental 
phenomena, the latter alternative would seem the more ac- 
ceptable of the two.^ 

Nevertheless there is of course an evolution of mind; a 
development of modes of response from simple to compound 
to complex, from reflex to tropism to instinct, throus^ memory 
and imagination to intellect and reason. To the reader who can 
pass alive throng diese 1400 pages of physiological and psy- 
chological analysis there will come an overwhelming sense of 
the continuity of life and the continuity of mind; he will see^ 
as on a retarded cinematograph, the fixation of nerves, the 
development of adaptive reflexes and instincts, and the pro- 
duction of consciousness and thou^t throu^ die dadi of 
conflicting impulses. ^tdOigence 1^ neither distinct grades 
nor is it constituted by humlties that are truly independent; 
but its hipest manifestations are the effects of a complication 
that has arisen by insensible steps out of die simplest db- 
ments.**^ Hiere Is no hiatus between instinct and reason; 
each is an adjustment of inner relations to outer relations, 
and the only ^fierence is one of degree, in so far as the rela- 
tions responded to by instinct are comparatively stereotyped 
and simple, while those met by reason are comparadvdiy 
novel and complex. A rational ac^on is simply an instinctive 
response which has survived in a struggle with other instinc- 
tive responses aroused by a situation; ^deliberation’^ is merely 
the internecine strife of rival impulses.^^ At bottom, reason 
and instinct, mind and life, are one. 

Wm is an abstract term which we give to the sum of our 
active impulses, and a volition is the natural flow of an un- 
impeded idea into action.^^ An idea is the first stage of an 
action, an action is the last stage of an idea. Similarly, an 
emotion is the first stage of an instinctive action, and the ex- 
pression of die emotion is a useful prelude to the completed 
response; the baring of the teedi in anger gives a substantial 
hint of that tearing of the enemy to pieces which used to be 


^PHnctples of P«vtfhoIagV, Newr Yoiic, 1910; i, 158>0. 
«!. 453-6. "1, 496-7. 
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the natiHal tenzilnation of such a beginning.^ ^Tonas of 
thou^** like the perception of space and tixne» or the no- 
tions of quantity and cause, ivhich Slant supposed innate, axe 
xnerdy instinctive ways of thinking; and as instincts axe habits 
acquired by the race but native to the individual, so these 
categories are mental habits dowly acquired in the course of 
evolution, and now part of our inteUectual heiitage.^^ AH 
these age-long puzsdes of psydbology can be explained by 
**the inheritanoe of continuaRy-accumulating modifications.’^^ 
—It is of course just this all-x>eTvad!ng assumption that makes 
so muc^ of diese laborious volumes questionable, and perhaps 
vain. 

VI. SOCIOLOGY: THE EVOLUTION OF SOCIETY 

With sociobgy the verdict is quite different These stout 
volumes, whose publication ranged over twenty years, are 
Spencei^s masterpiece: they cover his favorite fidd, and show 
him at his best in suggest!^ generalization and political phi- 
losophy. From his first book. Social StaHcs, to the last fascicle 
of Principles of Sociology, over a stretch of almost hdf a 
century, his interest is predoxninandy in the problems of eco- 
nomics and government; he begins and ends, like Plato, with 
discourses on moral and political justice. No man, not even 
Comte (founder of the science and maker of the word), has 
done so much for sociology. 

In a popular introductory volumei. The Study of Sociology 
(1873), Spencer argues eloquently for the recognition and 
development of the new scienoe. If determinism is correct in 
psychology, there must be regularities of cause and effect 
in social phenomena; and a thorou^ student of and 
society wfll not be content with a merely chronological his- 
tory, like Ldvy^s nor with a biographical history like Carlyle’^s; 
he will look in human history for those general lines of develop- 
ment, those causal sequences, those illuminating corrdations, 

488 £; ii, 540 f. 
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transfonn the wilderness o£ facts ixtto the chart of 
sdence. V/hsA biography is to anthropology, history is to 
sociology.*^ Of course there are a thousand obstacles the 
Study of society must yet overcome before it can deserve the 
name of sci^ice.*^ The young study is harassed by a 
multitude of prefudices— ^personal, educational, theological, 
eoonomio, political, nationd; religious; and by the ready omni- 
sdenoe of the uninformed. ^There is a story of a Frenchman 
who, having been three weeks here, propos^ to write a book 
on Englaiid; who, after three montib^ found that he vms not 
quite ready; and who, after three years, concluded that he 
knew nothing about Such a man was ripe to begin tibe 
study of sociology. Men prepare themselves with life-long 
study before beooining au&odties in physics or chemistry or 
biology; but in the field of social and politioal afEairs every 
gFOoer*s boy is an expert, knows the solution, and demands 
to be heard. 

Spenoe/s own preparation, in diis casei, was a model of 
intellectnal conscience. He employed three secretaries to 
gather data for him, and to classify the data in parallel col- 
umns giving the domestic, ecdesiastioal, profession^ political, 
and industrial institutions of every iignificant pe(^l6. At his 
own expense he published these oolleetions in eis^t large 
volumes, so that other students might verify or modify his 
condlusioQS; and the pubHoation being unfinished at his death, 
he left part of his little savings to oomplete the tmdertaldng. 
After seven years of such preparation, the first volume of the 
Sociology appeared in 1876; not until 1896 was the last one 
ready. V^en evecy&dng else of Spencer^s has become a task 
for die antiquarian, these three volumes will stfll be rich in 
reward for every student of society. 

Nevertheless, the initial oonceptioii of the work is typical 
of Spencer's habit of rushing into generalizations. Society, he 
believes, is an organism, having organs of mitiition, ciicula- 

"Th 0 Studu of SookOosv, Navr Yoiic, 1010; p. 52. 
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tioii, ooiSrdiiiatioii and reproduction," very much as in Ae 
case of individuals. It is true Aat in the kiAvidual, consotomh 
ness is localized, vhile in society each of Ae parts retains 
its own consciousness and its. own will; but Ae centralization 
of government and auAmity tends to reduce Ae scope of this 
distinction. sodal organism is like an individual organism 
in Aese essential traits: tiiat It grows; that while growing it 
becomes more complex; that while becoming more complex, 
fts parts acquire Increasing mutual dependence; that Ra Ufe is 
immense in lengA compared wiA Ae lives of its compcment 
units; . . • that in boA cases Aere is increasing integiatkm aty 
companied by increasing heterogeneity." Thus the develop- 
ment of socii^ liberally carries out Ae formula of evohiticm: 
the growing size of the political unit, from fomily to state 
and league, Ae growing size of the economic unit, from petty 
domestic industry to monopolies and cartds, Ae growing size 
Ae population unit, from villages to towns and dties^- 
snrely them show a process of integration; while Ae division 
of labor, the multiplik»ition of pnrfesskms and trades, and the 
growing economic interdependence of city wiA country, and 
of nation wiA nation, amply illustrate Ae developmeiit of 
coherence and differentiation. 

The same principle of Ae integration of Ae heterogmieoas 
applies to every field of social phmomena, foom reUgion and 
government to sdenoe and art. Religion is at first Ae wor- 
ship of a multitude of gods and spirits, more or less aHke in 
every nation; and tiie development of religion comes throng 
Ae notion of a central and omnipotent deity subordinating the 
others, and coordinating them into Aeir Uerarchy of special 
idles. The first gods were probably suggested by dreams o™! 
ghosts." The word tpMi was, and is. applied equally to 
ghosts and gods. The primitive mind believed that in death, 
or sleep, or trance, Ae ghost or spirit left Ae body; even in 
a sneeze Ae forces of expiration might expel Ae spirit^ so 

**01. budding witii ool oni m t i on , and •exoal reproduction itilli tiie intar- 
maifiage of racee. 
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fihat e protective **God bless your--or its equivalent— became 
attadb^ to this dangerous adventure. Edio^ and xeflsctions 
were sounds and si^ts of one's ^ost or double; the Basuto 
refuses to walk by a stream, lest a crocodile dtould seize bis 
shadow and consume it God was, at first; only ^a pennanentiiy 
existing ghost"^^ Parsons wbo bad been powerful during their 
eaxiMy l^es were believed to keep dieir power In their g^iostly 
appearance. Among the Tannese the word for god means, 
literally, a dead man.'’^^ ''Jehovah'* meant *'the strong onei,’* 
^e vroniot^: be bad bem a local potentate, perhaps, who 
was worshiped after bis death as the '‘god cS hosts.** Such 
dangerous ghosts bad to be propitiated: funml rites grew 
into wordiip, and all the xno^ of carrying fovor with the 
earlMy chief were applied to the ceremonial of prayer and die 
appeasement of the gods. Ecdasiastical revenues originated 
in gifts to the gods, fust as state revenues began as presents 
to the chief. Obeisances to kings became prostration and 
prayer at the altar of the god. Hie derivation of the god 
from the dead king shows clearly in die case of the Romans, 
who deified rulers before their death. In such ancestor-wor- 
ship an rdigion seems to have its origin. The power of this 
custom may be iDustrated by the story of the chief who re- 
fused baptism because he was not satisfied with the answer 
to ids query as to whether he would meet his unbapdzed an- 
cestors in heaven.^ (Something of this belief entered into 
the bravery of the Japanese in the war of 1905; death was 
made easier for them by the thonsdvt diat their ancestors wore 
looking down upon them from the ddes.) 

Religion is probably the central feature In the life of primi- 
tive men; existence is so precarious and humble among them 
that die soul lives rather in the hope of things to come than in 
the reality of things seen. In some measure, supematural reli- 
gion is a concomitant of militarist societies; as war gives way 
to industry, thou^t turns from death to lifo^ and life runs 

"%303. 
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oat of tibe grooves of reverent authority into the open road 
of initiative and fieedcna. Indeed, the most for-xeaohing 
diange that has taken place in all the history of western so- 
ciety is the gradual r^lacement of a military by an industrial 
regime. Students of Ae state habitually clarify societies ao- 
ccnrding as their govemments are monarchical, aiistociati^ or 
democratic; hat these are superficial distinctions; the great 
dividing line is that vriiich separates militant from industrial 
societies, natbms that live by war from diose that live by work 
Tbe military stale is always centralized in govermnent; and 
almost always monarchical; the codpeiation it inculcates is 
regimental and compulsory; it encourages authoritarian reli- 
gion, worshiping a warrior god; it develops rigid dis- 
tinctions and dM codes; It props up the natural domestic 
absolutism of the male. Because the death rate in warlike so- 
cieties is hig^ they lend to polygamy and a low sfcMus of 
women. Most states have been militant because war strengths* 
ens die central power and makes for the subordination of all 
interests to those of the state. Hence "liistory is little more than 
the Newgate calendar of natfons,** a record of robbery, treach- 
ery, murder and national suicide. Cannibalism is the rfiame of 
primitive societies; but some modem societies are socic^ha- 
gous, and enslave and consume whole peoples. Until war is 
outlawed and overcome, dvOization is a precarious interlude 
between catastrophes; ^‘tfae possibility of a hi^ social . . . 
state fundamentally depends on the cessation of war."®^ 

The hope of sudb a consummation lies not so much In the 
spiritual conversion of the hearts of men (for men are what 
the environment makes them), as in the development of in- 
dustrial societies. Industry makes for democracy and peace: 
as hfe ceases to be dmninated by war, a thousand centers of 
economic development arise, and power is beneficently spread 
over a large portion of the membm of the group. Since pro- 
duction can prosper only where initiative is free, an indus- 
trial sodety breaks down those traditions of authority, hier- 
archy, and caste, which flourish in military states, and under 
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militaxy states flourish. Hie occupation of tibe soldier 
ceases to be held in hi^ repute; and patriotism becomes a 
love of one’s country rather than a hatred of every olher.^ 
Peace at home becomes the first need of prosperity, and as 
capital becomes international, and a thousand investments 
cross every frontier, international peace beoomes a necessity 
as wdL As foreign wax diminishes, domestio brutality de- 
creases; monogamy replaces polygamy because the life^enure 
(A men becomes almost equal to diat of women; (he status of 
women rises, and tibie "emancipation of women" beoomes a 
matter of course.^ Superstitiaus rdigions give way to liberal 
creeds whose focus of efibrt Is the amelioration and ennoble- 
ment of human life and character on tids earth. The mecha- 
nisms of Industry teach men the mechanisms of the universe, 
and (he notion of invariable aeqn^soes in cause and effect; 
exact Investigatioa of natuxal causes replaces the easy resort 
to supemati^ explanation.^ History begins to study the 
people at work rather (han the kings at war; It ceases to be 
a xeoord of personalities and beoomes the history of great in- 
ventioDS and new ideas. The power of government is lessened, 
and the power of productive groups wSbin (he state increases; 
there is a passage "from status to contract," from equality 
In subordination to freedom in initiative, from oompnlsory co- 
operation to codperation in liberty. The contrast between (he 
oxQitaixt and (he industrial types of society is indicated by 
’^nverskm of the belief that individuals fodat for the benefo 
of (he State into the belief that (he State exists for (he benefit 
of (he hidivlduals."^ 

l/Vhile protesting vigorously against the growth of an im- 
periaBstio mliitarism in En^and, Spencer chose his country 
as a type of approach to the industihd society, and pointed to 
France and Germany as instances of the militant stale. 


BVom time to time newspapers remind ns of the compe titi on 
between Gennany and France In their militaxy devebpmenta. 
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Hie body politic^ in eldier ease, eapends most of Its eneigiei 
in giowtfaa aH and daw»-ev«y increase on die one dde 
pion^ting an incieaae on die other. • . . Beoendy the Fkendi 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, referring to Tunis, TQn|dEin& die 
Congo, and Madagascar, enlarged on the need there had been 
for competing in poUd^ bursaries with other nations; and 
held thfli, by taking forcible possession of territories own^ by 
Inferior peopleB, **FEaiiiOB has regained a certain portion of the 
idory which so many noble enterprises during previous cen- 
turies has insured her.** • • . Hence we see why, in France, as in 
Germany, a sdbeme of social re-organi3cation under which each 
citizen, udiile maintained by the community, is to labor for die 
communis, has obtained so wide an adhesion as to create a 
fonnidabb political body-why among the Ffonch, St Simon, 
Fourier, Ftoodhon, Gdiet Louis Bla^ Pima Lerouz, now 
by word and now by deed, have sou^ to bring about some 
form of communistic workfog and living. . . . Verification by 
contrast meets ns on observing diat in En^and, where the 
extent of ownership by others has been less than In France 
and Gennax^, alike under its military form and under fts 
dvfi form, thm has been leas progress in sentiment and idea 
towards that form of ownership fay odiers which socialism 
implies.^ 

As this passage indicates, Spencer believes that socialism 
is a derivative ^ the militant and feudal type of states and 
has no natural affiliation with industry. Like militaiiOTi, so- 
cialism involves Ihe development of centralization, the exten- 
sion of governmental power, the decay of initiative^ and the 
subordination of the individual **WeIl may Prince Bismarck 
display leanings towards State Socialism/*^^ It is the law oi 
all organization that as it becomes ccunplete it becomes 
ligtd.**^ Socialism would be in industry what a rigid instinc- 
tive equipment is In animals; it would produce a community 
of hu m a n ants and bees, and would issue in a slavery far more 
monotonous and hopeless than the present condition of affairs. 

Under die oompulsory arbitration which socialism would 
necessitate, • , , die regulators, pursuing their personal in- 
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Ierest8» • • • would not be met by fbe oanabbted xesistanoe 
of all workeis; and their power, imcheckied as now by zehisaii 
to work save on prescxtt^ed terms, would grow and ramify 
ttid oonsolldate until it became inesistflble. , • • When from 
legidation of the workers by the bureanonu^ we tom to Rie 
bozeancmcy itsdf, and ask how it Is to be rdgdated, dmre is 
no aatfafactoiy answer. . . . Under such eondffibns there most 
arise a new aiistoorapy, for tbe support of which the masses 
would toil; and which, being oonaolidated, would wield a 
power fur beyond that of any past aiistocracy.<M* 

Eoanomic lelationdips are so different hom politioal xela- 
tilonsbips, and so much more oamplex, (hat no government 
could regulate (hem all without suc^ an eDslaviz^ bureaucra- 
cy. State imtecferenoe always neglects soma factor of (he in>- 
tricate industrial situation, and has fsdled wheoaever tried; 
note die wage-fibdng laws of medieval England, end the price- 
fixing laws ^ Revolutioiiaiy Franca Eoonoinio idatioDS must 
be left to (he automatic self-adjustment (imperfect tfaou^ 
it may be) of supply and demand. What sodety most wants 
it win pay for most heavily; and if certain men, or certain 
funottoni^ receive great rewards it is because (hey have taken, 
or have invdved, exertional risks or pains. Men as now con- 
stituted win not tolerate a compulsory equality. Until an auto- 
matically-ohanged environment automatically changes human 
chaxaoter, legUation enacting artificdal changes will be as 
futile as astredogy.^^ 


Spencer was almost made sidk ^ (he (hou^ of a wcxrld 
ruled by (he wage-earning class. He was not enamored of 
trade-unkm leaders so far as he could know (hem throu^ (he 
refcaotory medium of the London Tlmes.^ He polnt^ emt 
that shll» are usdess unless most strikes fdl; for if all workers 
should, at various times, strike and win, prices would pre- 
sumably rise in accord ^ih the raised wages, and the situa- 
tion W!^d be as hetoreJ^ riiall presentiy see (he in- 
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justices once inflicted by the employing classes paialleled 
the injustices inflicted by the emf^oyed classes.*^* 
Nevmtheless bin cmiclusions were not blindly conservative. 
He realised the chaos and brutality of the social system that 
surrounded him, and he looked about with evidei^ eag er ness 
to find a substitute. In the end he gave his sympathies to the 
coi^[>eiative movement; he saw in this the culmination of that 
passage from status to ccmtiaot in which Sir Henry Maine had 
found the essence of eoononiic history. **The regulation of 
labor becomes less coercive as society assumes a hi^^ type. 
Here we readi a form in whidi the coerdveness has diminished 
to the smallest degree consisteDt with combined action. Eadi 
member is his own master in respect of the work he does; and 
is subject only to sudh rales, established by majority of the 
memb^ as are needful for maintaining order. The transition 
frcan the compulsory co5peration of militancy to the vol- 
untary oodperation of industrialism is completed.’^^ He doubts 
If human beings me yet honest and competent enou^ to 
make so democratic a 83 r 8 tem of industry efiSident; birt be Is 
all for trying. He foresees a time when industry will no longer 
be directed by absolute masters, and men will no longer sao- 
rifice their lives hi the production of rubbish. *'As con- 
trast between the militant and the industrial types is indicated 
by invention of Ihe belief diat individuals exist hnr the benefit 
of the state into the bdief that the state exists for Ae benefit 
of individuals; so the contrast between the industrial type 
and the type likely to be evolved from it is indicat^ by in- 
version of the belief that life is for work into the belief that 
wwk is for life."^® 

VIL ETHICS: THE EVOLUTION OF MORALS 

So important does this problem of industrial reconstruction 
seem to Spencer that he devotes to it again the largest section 
of The Principles of Ethics (1893)— “this last part of my tf*s k 

^Auiob., 433. 
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... to whidi I regard all the preceding parts as subsidhury.*^* 
As a man with all the moral severity of the mid-ViclXHrian» 
Spencer was especially sensitive to the proUem of finding a 
new and natural ethic to replace the moral code whidbi had 
been associated with the traditional faith. "The supposed 
supernatural sancticms of right conduct do not, if rejected, 
leave a blank. There exist natural sanctions no less pre* 
emptory, and covering a much wider field.''^^ 

The new morality must be built upon biology. "Acceptance 
of the doctrine of organic evolution determines oeitain ethical 
conceptions.’*^^ Huxley, in his Romanes lectures at Oxford in 
1893, argued that biology could not be taken as an ethical 
guide; ih^ "nature red in tooth and daV* (as Tennyson was 
phrasing it) exalted brutality and cunning rather than justice 
and love; Imt Spencer fdt t^t a moral code which coi^ not 
meet the tests of natural selection and the stnig^ for ex> 
istence^ was from the beginning docaned to Hp service and 
futility. Conduct, like anything else, diould be called good 
or bad as it Is well adapted, or maladapted, to the ends of 
life; "the highest conduct is that which conduces to the great- 
est lengdi, breadth, and completeness of life.**^ Or, in terms 
of the evolution formula, conduct is moral according as it 
makes the individual or the group more integrated and cohe- 
rent in the midst of a heterogeneity of ends. Morality, like 
art, is the achievemcmt of unity in diversity; the highest type 
of man is he who effectively unites in himself the widest 
variety, complexity, and completeness of life. 

This is a rather vague definition, as it must be; for nothing 
varies so much, firom place to place and from time to time, as 
the specific necessities of adaptation, and therefore the specific 
content of the idea of good. It is true that certain forms of 
behavior have been stamped as good— as adapted, in the largoi, 
to the fullest life— by the sense of pleasure which natural 
selection has attached to these preservative and expensive ao- 

voL i, p. zUL 
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tions* The complezity of modem life has multiplied exc^ 
tioxi8» but normally^ pleasure indioates biologksally useful, and 
pain indicates biologically dangerous, activities.^ Neverthe- 
less* vriithin the broad Ix^ds of this principle, we find the 
most diverse, and apparently the most hostile, conceptions of 
the good. There is hardly any item of our Western moral code 
which is not somewhere held to be immoral; not only polyga- 
my, but suicide, murder of one’s own countrymen, even of 
one’s parents, Soda in one people or another a lofty moral 
approbation. 

The wives of die Fijian chiefs consider ft a sacred duty to 
suffer strangulation on the death of their faruhands. A woman 
who had bm rescued by Willianis ’‘escaped daring the night, 
ttkd, ewimmfag across the river, and presenting herself to her 
cram pecqple^ insiBted on the comxdetloa of the sacrifice which 
dba bad In a moment of weakness lelncstaiil^ cionsented to 
forego"’; and Wilkes tdls of ancrther who loaded her leecner 
^Wfth ihueo,” and ever afterwards manifested the most deadly 
hafted towmds hhn.^^ Livingstone says cl the Makololo 
women, cm the riiores of the Zambesi, that they were quite 
riioched to hear that in Endand a man had only one ^e: 
to have cmly one was not “respectable.** So^ too^ In Equatorial 
Africa, according to Beade, *1! a man maciies, and bis wife 
thinks toat he cnn afford another spouse, die pesters him to 
many again; and calls him a ‘stingy if he declines 

todoso.”^ 


Such &ots, of course^ oonfliot with the belief that there is 
en irrbom mcxral sense which tdls each man what Is zi^ and 
what is wrong. But the assodaticm of jdeasure and pain, on 
the avegtage^ with good or evil cxmdnot, indicates a measure 
of truth in the idea; and it may very well be that certain 
moral oonceptioiis, acquired by the zace^ becxnne hereditary 
with the individuad.^ Here Spencer uses Us favorite fonnula 
to leoonofle the intuitionlst a^ the utilitarian, fallg badk 
once more upon the inheritance of ac^quired dhaiacters. 

•%e8. 
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Surely, however, the innate moral sense, if it eodsts, is in 
difficulties today; for never were ethical notions more con- 
fused. It is noterioiis that the principles which we apply in 
our actual living are largely opposite to those which we preach 
in our chmdies and our The professed ethic of Europe 
and America is a padfistic Christianity; the actual ethic is 
the militaristic code of the marauding Teutons Rom whom the 
ruling strata, almost everywhere in Europe, are derived. Ihe 
practice of duelling, in (^thoHc France and Protestant Ger- 
many, is a tenadous relic of the original Teutonic oode.^ Our 
moralists are kept busy apologizing for these contradictions, 
just as the moralists of a later monogamic Greece and India 
were hard put to k to eocplain the conduct of gods who had 
been fa^oned in a semi-promiscuous age.^ 

Whether a nation develops its dtizens on the lines of Chris- 
tian morality or the Teutonic code depends on whether in- 
dustry or war is its dominant concern. A militant society exalts 
certain virtues and condones what other peoples mi^t call 
crimes; aggression and robbery and treachery are not so un- 
equivocally denounced among peoples accustomed to them by 
war, as among peoples who have learned the value of honesty 
and non-eggressiaa through industry and peace. Generosity 
and humanity fknirish better where war is infrequent and kmg 
periods of productive tranquillity inculcate the advantages of 
mutual aid.^^ The patriotic member of a militant society will 
look upon bravery and strength as the highest virtues of a 
man; upon obedience as the highest virtue of the citizen; and 
upon silent submission to multiple motherhood as the hij^biest 
virtue of a wcmian.®^ The Kaiser thought of God as the leader 
of the German army, and followed up his approbation of 
duelling by attending divine service.®® The North American 
Indians **reganied the use of the bow and arrow, the war- 
club and spear, as the noblest employments of man. * . . They 

•*1. 323. 
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looked upon agricultural and mechanical labor as degrading. 
• . • Only during recent times— only now that national wel- 
fare is becoming more and more dependent on superior powers 
of production,’' and these ''on the U^er mental faculties, are 
other oociq[>ations than militant ones rising into respecta- 
bility.’’®* 

Now war is merely wholesale camribalism; and there is no 
reason why it should not be classed with cannibalism and 
unequivocally denounced. "Ihe sentiment and (he idea of Jus- 
tice can grow only as fast as the external antagonisms of so- 
deties decrease, and the internal hannonknis oo^erations of 
thdr members increase.”®® How can this harmony be pro- 
moted? As we have seen, it comes more readily ihim^ free- 
dom than through regulation. The formula of justioe diould 
be: ”Every man is fm to do that which he wills, provided 
he infringes not the equal freedom of any other man.”®^ This 
is a formula hostile to war, which exalts authority, regimenta- 
tion and obedience; it is a formula favorable to peaceful in- 
dustry, for it provides a maximum of stimulus with an absolute 
equality of opportunity; it is conformable to Christian morals, 
for it holds every person sacred, and frees him from aggres- 
sion;®® and it has sanction of fhat ultimate Judge-natural 
sele^on— because it opens up (he resources of (he earth on 
equal terms to ah, and permits each individual to prosper 
according to his ability and his work. 

This may seem, at first, to be a nxthless pxindple; and 
many will oppose to it, as capable of national extension, the 
fmnily principle of giving to each not according to his ability 
and pn^uot, but according to his need. But a society governed 
on such principles would soon be elimiiiated. 

During immaturity benefits recrived must be Inversely pro- 
portionate to capacities possessed. Within the family-gioup 
most must be given where least is deserved. If desert Is meas- 
ured hy worth. Contrariwise, after maturity is readied benefit 

•1.423-4. 
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must vary dhecdy as wordi: worth being measured by fitness 
to the conditions o£ eaistenoe. The ill-fitted must svtBEer 
evils of unfitness^ and the well-fitted profit by their fitness. 
These axe the two laws which a species must conform to If 
it is to be presehred. ... If, among the young, benefit were 
proportionea to efficiency, the species wo^d <fisappeer fbrth- 
witlM and g, among ad^ts, benefit were proportimied to In- 
effidency, &e spades would disappear decay In a few 
generatkms. . • • The only Justification for the analogy 1^ 
tween parent and child, and government and people. Is the 
childishness of the people who entertain the analogy.^ 

Liberty contends with Evolution for priority in Spencar^a 
affections;^ and liberty wins. He thinks ffiat as war do- 
creases, the control of the individual by the state loses mo^ 
of its excuse;^ and in a condition of permanent peace the 
state would be reduced within Jeffersonian bounds, acting only 
to prevent breaches of equal freedom. Sudi justice should be 
a^inistered without cost, so that wrong-doers mig^t know 
tHat the poverty of didr victims would not diidd them from 
punishment; and all the expenses of the state should be met 
by direct taxation, lest the invisibility of taxation should divert 
public attoation from governmental extravagance.** But Hbe- 
yond maintaining justice, the state cannot do anything eke 
without transgressi^ justice";*^ for it would thM be pro- 
tecting inferior individuak from that natmal apportionment 
of reward and capacity, penalty and incapacity, on which the 
survival and improvement of group depend. 

The principle of justice would require common ownership 
of land, if we could s^arate the land from its improvemrats.** 
In his first bode, Spencer had advocated nationalizatioxi cf 
the soil, to equalbEe economic opportunity; but he withdrew 
his contention later (much to the disgust of Henry George, 
who called him "the perplexed philosopher”), on tibe ground 
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tihat land is carefully husbanded only by the family that owns 
it, and that can rely on transmitting to its own descendants 
the effects of the labor put into it As for private property, it 
derives immediately from the law of justice^ for each man 
should be equally kee to retain the products of his thrift The 
fustioe of b^uests is not so obvious; but the "right to be- 
queath is included in the right of ownerriiip, since otherwise 
ownership is not complete.*^* Trade ^ould be as free 
among nations as among individuals; the law of justice should 
be no merely tribal code, but an inviolable maxim of inter- 
national relations. 

These are, in outline, the real "ri^ts of man’^-the right to 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness on equal terms with 
alL Besid^ these economic ri^ts, political ri^ts are unim- 
portant unrealities. Changes in tibe form of government amount 
to nothing where economic life is not free; and a laissez-faire 
monarchy is much better than a socialistic democracy. 

Voting being simply a method of creating an appliance for 
the preservation of the question is whether universality 

of votes oondnces to creation of the best appliance for the 
preservation of rights. We have seen that it does not ef- 
fectually secure this end. • • . Experience makes obvious that 
vdildh should have been obvious without experience^ that 
with a universal distribution of votes the larger dass will 
inevitably profit at the expense of the smaller dass. • • . Evi- 
dently the constitution d the state appropriate to that in- 
dustrial type of sodety in which equity is fully realized, must 
be one in uhich there Is not a representation of fndiriduals 
but a representation of interests. • • • It may be that the in- 
dnstrlal tyx>e, perhaps by the devc^pment of oofiperative 
organizat ions , which theoretically, thou^ not at present piao- 
tlcally, obliterate the distinction b etween emjdoyer em- 
ployed, may xaoduce social arrangements whidb an- 

tagonistic dass-Interests wffl either not exist, or will be so far 
mi t ig a ted as not seriously to complicate matters. . . . But with 
such humanity as now exists, and must for a long time exists 
the possession of what are called equal rights will not insure 
the maintenance of equal ri^ts properly so-called.^^^ 
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Since political lights are a delixsion, and only economic 
rights av^ women are misled when they spend so mudi time 
seeldng the franchise. Spencer fears that the matemal instinct 
for helping the helpless may lead women to favor a patemalis* 
tic state.1^1 There is some confusion in his mind on this poin^ 
he argues that political righis ^ of no importance, and tiben 
that it is very important that women should not have them; 
he denounces war, and then contends that women should not 
vote because they do not risk their lives in batt]e^<>>>~a shame- 
ful argument f<Mr any man to use who has been bom of a 
woman's suffering. He is afraid of women because they may 
be too altruistie; and yet the culminating conception of his 
book is that industry and peace will develop altruism to the 
point where it will balance egoism and so evolve the spon- 
taneous order of a philosophic anarchism. 

The conflict of egoism and altruism (this word, and some- 
thing of this line of thoui^t, Spencer t^es, more or less un- 
consdously, from Comte) results from the conflict of the 
individual with his family, his group, and his race. Presuma- 
bly egoism will remain dominant; but perhaps that is desirable. 
If everybody thou^t more of the interests of others than of 
his own we ^ould have a chaos of curtsies and retreats; and 
probably ‘‘the pursuit of individual happiness within the limits 
prescribed by social conditions is die first requisite to the at- 
tainment of the greatest general happmess.**^^ What we may 
eacpect, however, is a great enlargement of die sjphere of sym- 
pathy, a great development oi the impulses to altruism. Even 
now the sacrifices entailed by parentage are gladly made; “the 
wish for children among childless, and the occasional 
adoption of children, show how needful for the attainment of 
certain egoistic satisfactions are these altruistic activities.''^*^ 
The intensity of patriotism is another instance of the passionate 
preference of larger interests to one’s immediate concerns. 
Every generation of social living deepens the impulses to 
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mutual aid.^^ Unceasing social discipline will so mould Human 
natuxe that eventually, sympathetic pleasure will be spon* 
taneously pursued to the fullest extent advantageous to 
The sense of duty which is the echo of generations of com* 
pulsion to social behavior, will then disappear; altruistic ac- 
tions, having become instinctive throng i^eir natural selec- 
tion for social utility, will, like every instinctive operation, be 
pmformed without compulsion, arid with joy. The natural 
evolution of human society brings us ever nearer to the per- 
fect stata 

Vin. CRITiaSM 

The intelligent reader, in the course of this brief analysis,^*^ 
win have perceived certain difficulties in the argument, and 
win need no more than some scattered reminders as to where 
the imperfeotions lie. Negative criticism is always unpleasant, 
and most so in the face of a great achievement; but it is part 
of our task to see what time has done to Spencer’s synthesis. 

1. First PniNcmjBS 

The first obstade, of course, is die Unknowable. We may 
cordiafiy recognize probable limitatioDS of human knowl- 
edge; we cannot quite fathom that great sea of existence of 
which we are merely a transient wave. But we must not 
dogmatirse on the subject, since in strict logic the assertion 
that anything is unknowable already implies some knowledge 
of the thing. Indeed, as Spencer proceeds throng his ten 
volumes, he shows “a prodigious knowledge of the unknow- 
able.’’^®® As Hegel put it; to limit reason by reasoning is like 

4ee. 
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trying to smm without entering the water. And all tibis logio- 
chopping about ^'inconceivability’*— bow far away that seems to 
us now, bow like those sc^homoric days when to be alive was 
to debate! And for that matter, an unguided machine is not 
much more conceivable than a First Cause, particularly if, by 
this latter phrase, we mean the sum total of all causes and 
forces in the world. Spencer, living in a world of machines, 
took mechanism for granted; just as Darwin, living in an age 
of ruthless individual competition, saw only the struggle for 
existence. 

What ehaH we say of that tremendous definition of evolu* 
tion? Does it ejq[)lain anything? "To say, 'first there was the 
simple, and then the complex was evolved out of it,* and so 
on, is not to explain nature.**^®® Spencer, says Bergson, re- 
pieces, he does not explain;^^® he misses, as he at last per- 
ceives, the vital element in the world. The critics, evidently, 
have been irritated by the defim'tion; its Latinized English is 
especially arresting in a man who denounced the study of 
Latin, and defined a good style as that which requires the least 
efiFort of understanding. Something must be conceded to Spen- 
cer, however; no doubt he chose to sacrifice immediate daiity 
to the need of concentrating in a brief statement the fiow o£ 
all existence. But in truth he is a little too fond of his defini- 
tion; he rolls it over his tongue like a choioe morsel, and 
takes it apart and puts it together again interminably. The 
weak point of &e definition lies in the supposed "instability 
of the homogeneous.** Is a whole composed of like parts more 
unstable, more subject to change, than a whole composed of 
unlike parts? The heterogeneous, as more complex, would 
presumably be more unstable than the homogeneously simple. 
In ethnology and politics it is taken for granted that hetero- 
geneity mekes for instability, and diat the fusion of immigrant 
stocks into one national type would strengthen a society. Tarde 
thinks that civilization results from an increase of similarity 
among the members of a group through generations of mu- 
tual imitation; here the movement of evolution is conceived 

Dartoin and Hegel, p. 60. 
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as a progress towards homogeneity. Godiic axchftectiire is 
surely more complex than that of die Greeks; but not neces- 
sarily a higher stage of artistic evolution. Spencer was too 
quick to assume that what was earber in time was simpler 
in structure; he underrated the complexity of protoplasm, 
and tibe inteOigenoe of primitive maiL^^ Finally, the definition 
fdls to mention the very item which in most minds today is in^ 
alienably associated with the idea of evolution-namdiy, natu- 
ral sdeotion. Perhaps (imperfect though this too wo^ be) 
a description of history as a struggle for existence and a sur- 
vival of the fittesb-of the fittest organisms, the fittest societies, 
the fittest moralities, the fittest languages, ideas, philosophies— 
would be more illuminating than the formula of tocoherenoe 
and odhereoce^ of homo- and heterogeneity, of dissipaticm and 
integratfonP 

*1 am a bad observer of humanity in the concrete,* says 
Spencer, *beiiig too much given to wandering into the ab- 
stract*^^* This is dangerous honesty. Spencer^s method, of 
course^ was too deductive and d priori, very difierent from 
Bacon’s ideal or the actual procedure of sdentifio thought He 
had, says his secretary, *an inexhaustible faculty of develop- 
ing A priori and d posteriori, inductive and deducttve; aigur 
ments in support of any imaginable pippositfam*;^^* and the d 
priori argummits were probably prior to the others. Spencer 
began, like a scientist, with observation; he proceeded, like a 
scientist to make hypotheses; but then, unlike a sdei^ist he 
lesmted not to esqiei^ent nor to impartial observation, but to 
the selective accumulation of favorable data. He had no nose 
at all {or ^negative instances.” Contrast the procedure of Dar- 
win, who, when he came upon data unfavorable to his theory, 
hastily made note of them, knowing diat they had a way of 
slipping out of fhe memory a Htde more readily thu^n |}ie wel- 
come factsi 

Boats Tha MM af FrtaUHor Man, 
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2. Biology and Psychology 

In a foot-note to his essay on ‘Trogress,*’ Spencer candidly 
confesses that his ideas of evolution were based on Lamarck’s 
theory of the transmissibility of acquired characters, and were 
not really an anticipation of Darwin, whose essential idea was 
the theory of natural selectioiL He is rather the philosopher of 
Lamarcldanism, then, than the philosopher of Darwinism. He 
was almost forty when the Origin of Species appeared; and at 
forty, one’s categories are hardened into immutability. 

Aside from lesser difiBculties, like the failure to reconcile his 
illuminating principle— that reproduction decreases as dev^- 
opment advances— with such facts as the higher rate of repro- 
duction in civilized Europe as compared with savage peoples, 
the major defects of his biological theory are his reliance on 
Lamar^ and his failure to find a dynamic conception of life. 
When he confesses that life “cannot be conceived in physico- 
chemical tenns,”^^^ the “admission is fatal to his formula of 
evolution, to his definition of life, and to the coherence of the 
Synthetic Philosophy.’’!^® The secret of life might better have 
been sou^ in the power of mind to adjust eactemal to internal 
relations than in the almost passive adjustment of the organism 
to the environment On Spencer’s premisses, oompleto adapta- 
tion would be death. 

The volumes on psychology formulate rather dian inform. 
What we knew is reshaped Into an almost barbarously com- 
pile terminology, which obscures where it should clarify. Ihe 
reader is so fatigued with formulas and definitions and ques- 
tionable reductions of psychological facts to neural structures 
that he may fail to observe that the origin of mind and con- 
sciousness is left quite unexplained. It Is true that Spencer 
tries to cover up this gaping chasm in his system of bought 
by arguing that mind is the subjective accompaniment of 
nerve processes evolved mechanically, somehow, out of the 
primeval nebula; but why there should be this subjective ac- 
companiment in addition to the neural mechanism, he does 
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not say. And tihat» of course^ is just the point of all psydiology. 

3. SOdOLOGT AND EtBICS 


Magnificeirt as die Sociology is, its 2000 pages give many 
an opening for attadc. Running through it is Speroer^a usual 
assumption that evolution and progress are synonymous, 
wherm it may wdl be that evolution will give to inse^ and 
bacteria the final victory in their relentless war with man. It is 
not quite evident that the industrial state is eith^ more pacific 
or mare moral dian the ‘'militant feudalism that preceded it 
Athens* most destructive wars came long after her feudal lords 
had yidded power to a commercial bourgedsie; and the coun- 
tries of mod^ Europe seem to make war with blithe indi&r- 
ence as to whether they are industrial or not; industrial im- 
perialism may be as militaristic as land-hungry dynasties. The 
most militaiiiriic of modem states was one of the two leading 
industrial nations of the world. Further, the rapid industrial 
development of Germany seems to have been aided, rather 
the impeded, by state control of certain phases of transport 
and trade. Socialism is obviously a development not of mili- 
tarism but of industrialism. Spencer wrote at a time when die 
comparative isolation of England made her pacifist (in Eu- 
rope), and when her supremacy in commerce and industry 
made her a firm believer in free trade; he would have been 
shocked had he lived to see how readily the free trade theory 
would disaiipear along vdth ccmunerdal and industrial su- 
premacy, and how the pacifism would disappear as soon as 
German/s assault on Belgium threatened English isolation. 
And of course Spencer emggerated the virtues of the industrial 
r^ghn^ he was almost blind to the brutal exploitation that 
flouririied in England before the state interfered to mitigate it; 
all that ho cxnild see **in the middle of our century, especially 
in England,** was "a degree of individual freedom greater than 
ever before exlstedL*’!^® No wonder that Nietzsche reacted in 


^ocioiogv. Hi, 607. or. The Studv of SocMogy, p. 335: mio testimony 
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disgust from industiialisin, and exaggerated, in Ids turn, the 
virtues of the military lif 

The analogy of the social organism would have diiv^ 
Spencer into state socialism had his logic been more powerful 
t^n his feelings; for state socialism r^resents, in a far id^er 
degree than a laisseT^faire society, the integration of (he het- 
erogeneous. By die yard-stick of his own formula Spencer 
wo^d have be^ compelled to acclaim Germany as the most 
hi^y evolved of modern states. He tiled to meet this point 
by arguing that heterogeneity involves die freedom of the 
parts, and that such freedom implies a minimum of govern- 
ment; but this is quite a different note than that wUch we 
heard in ^cchereni heterogeneity.’* In the human body integra- 
tion and evolution leave rather little freedom to the parts. 
Spenoer relies that in a society consciousness exists only in 
the parts, while in (he body consciousness exists only in the 
whole. But sodal CQnsdoasness--oonsdousne88 of (he interests 
and processes of the group-ls as centralized in society as per- 
sonal consciousness is in (he individual; very few of us have 
any ^sease of the state.** Spencer helped to save us from a 
reghnental state socialism, but only by (he sacrifice of his con- 
sistency and hb logic. 

And only by individualistic exaggerations. We must remem- 
ber that Spenoer was cau^ between two eras; that his po- 
litical thinking had been formed hi the days of laissexrfaife, 
and under (he influence of Adam Smith; w^e his later years 
were lived in a jieriod when England was struggling to oonect, 
by sodal control, the abuses of her industrial regime. Henever 
tired of reiterating his arguments against state-iDterference; he 
objected to state-financed education, or to governmental pro- 
tection of ckizeos agahist fraudulent finanoe;^^^ at one time he 
argued that even the management of war should be a private, 
and not a state, concem;^^* he wished, as Wells put it, **to 
raise public shiftlessness to the dignity of a natioi^ policy.** 
He carried his MSS. to die printer hibnsdf, having too little 
coofidenoe in a government institution to entrust them to the 

Th» JovHd WUdom, aeot 40. 
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Post OfiSce.^^ He was a man of intense individuality^ irritably 
insistent on being let alone; and every new act of legislation 
seemed to him an invasion of his personal liberty. He could 
not understand Benfamin Kidd’s argument, that since natural 
selection operates more and more upon groups, in daas and in- 
ternational competition, and less and less upon individuals, a 
widening application ^ the family-principle (whereby Ae 
weak are aidM by llie strong) is indispensable for the main- 
tenance of group unity and power. Why a state ^ould protect 
its citizens bom unsocial physical strengdi and refuse protec- 
tion against unsocial economic strong Is a point which 
Spencer ignores. He scorned as childish the analogy of gov- 
ernment and cidzen with parent and child; but the real anal- 
ogy is with brother helping brother. His politics were more 
Darwinian than his biology. 

But enon^ of these critidsins. Let us turn badk to the man 
again, and see in fairer perspective the greatness of his work. 

IX- CONCLUSION 

FirH Principles made Spencer almost at once the most hr 
moos philosopher of his time. It was soon translated into most 
of die languages of Europe; even in Russia, where it had to 
face and defeat a government prosecution. He was accepted 
as the philosophic eipon^t of the spirit of the age; and not 
only did his influence pass everywhere into the 1hou|^ of Eu- 
rope, but it strongly affected the realistic movement in litera- 
ture and art In ISM he was astounded to find that Pirai Prkk- 
ciples had been adopted as a teict-book at Oxford.^ More 
marvelous still, his books began, after 1870, to bring him re- 
turns diat made him financially secure. In some cases admirers 
sent him substantial gifts, which he always returned. When 
Czar Alexander H visited London, and expressed to Lordi 
Derby a desire to meet die distingr^ed savants of Eng^d, 
Derby invited Spencer, Huxley, Tyndall, etc. Ihe others at- 
tend^, but Spencer dechned. He associated with only a few 
intimates. “No man is equal to his book,” he wrote. “AR die 

in Royoe, 221. ^Autob,, U, 242. 
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best products of ibis mental activity go into his book, where 
they come separated from the mass of inferior products with 
which they are mingled in his daily talk.''^** When people in- 
sisted on coming to see him he inserted stepping into his ears, 
and listened placidly to their conversation. 

Strange to say, his fame vanished almost as suddenly as it 
had come. He outlived the height of his own repute, end was 
saddened, in his last years, by seeing what little power his 
tirades had had to stop the tide of "paternalistic* legislation. 
He had become unpopular with almost every dass. Scientific 
specialists whose privileged fields he had invaded damned 
him with faint praise, ignoring his contributions and emphasiz- 
ing his errors; and bishops of all creeds united in consigning 
him to an eternity of punishment. Laboiites who liked his de- 
nunciations of war turned from him in anger when he spdee his 
mind on socialism and on trade-union politics; while conserva- 
tives who like his views on socialism shunned him becanse of 
his agnosticism. "I am more Tory than any Tory and more 
radical than any Radical,* he said, wistfully.^** He was incor- 
rigibly sincere, and offended every group by speaking candid- 
ly on every subject: after sympathizing with the workers as 
victims of their employers, he added t^t the workers would 
be as domineeiing if positions were reversed; and after sym- 
pathizing with women as victims of men, he did not fail to add 
that men were the victims of women so far as the women could 
manage it. He grew old alone. 

As he aged he became mote gentle in opposition, and more 
moderate in opinion. He had always laugb^ at England’s or- 
namental king, but now he expressed the view that it was no 
more xi^t to deprive the people of their king than it was to 
deprive a child of its doU.^^ So in religion he fdt it absurd 
and unkixid to disturb the traditional fa^ where it seemed a 
beneficent and cheering influence.^^^ He began to realize tiiat 
religious beliefs and political movements are built upon needs 
and impulses beyond the reach of intellectual, attach and he 

U 423. 
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reconciled himself to seeing the world xdl on without mud 
heeding the heavy boob he hurled in its direction. Looking 
back over his arduous career, he thought himself foolid for 
having sou^t liters fame instead of the simpler pleasures 
of life.^^^ >^en he died, in 1903, he had come to think that 
his work had been done in vain.^^ 

We know now, of course, that it was not so. The decay of 
his repute was part of the English-Hegelian reaction against 
positivism; the revival of liberalism will raise him again to his 
place as the greatest English philosopher of his century. He 
gave to philosophy a new contact with things, and brought to 
it a realism which made German philosophy seem, beside it, 
weakly pale end timidly abstract. He summed up his age as 
no man had ever summed up any age since Dante; and he ac- 
complished so masterly a coordination of so vast an area of 
knowledge that criticism is almost darned into silence by bis 
achievement We are standing now on heights which his strag- 
gles and his labors won for us; we seem to be above him be* 
cause he has raised us on his doulders. Some day, when tiie 
sting of his opposition is forgotten, we shall do him better jus- 
tice. 

534 . 
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CHAPTER IX 


Friedrich Nietzsche 

L THE LINEAGE OF NIETZSCHE 


TiETZSCHE was tibe child of Darwin and Ae broAer of Bis- 
i 1 marck. 

It does not matter Aat he ilAculed Ae English evolutionists 
and the German nationalists: he was accustomed to denounce 
those who had most influenced him; it was his tmconscious way 
of covering up his debts. 

The eAical philosophy of Spencer was not Ae most natural 
corollary of Ae Aeory of evolution. If life is a stnig^e for ex- 
istence in which Ae fittest survive, then strengA is Ae ulti- 
mate virtue, and weakness Ae only fault. Good is Aat which 
survives, which wins; hcd is Aat which gives way and fails. 
Only Ae mid-Victorian cowardice of the English Darwinians, 
and Ae bourgeois respectability of French positivists and Ger- 
man socialists, could conceal Ae inevitableness of this conclu- 
sion, These men were brave enough to refect Christian Ae- 
ology, but Aey Ad not dare to be logical, to reject Ae moral 
ideas, Ae worAip of meekness and gentleness and altruism, 
which had grown out of Aat Aeology. They ceased to be An- 
glicans, or CaAolics, ox Lutherans; but Aey Ad not dare 
cease to be Christians.— So argued Friedrich Nietzsche. 

“The secret stimulus of Ae French free-Ainkers from Vol- 
taire to August Comte was not to remain behind Ae Christian 
ideal, . . . but to ouAid it if possible. Comte, wiA his T.ive hnr 
oAers,' out-Christanizes Christianity. In Germany it was Scho- 
penhauer, and in England John Stuart Mill, who gave Ae 
greatest fame to Ae Aeory of sympathetic affections, of pity, 
and of usefulness to others as Ae principle of action. . . . M 
Ae systems of socialism placed Aemselves unwittingly • • « 
upon Ae common ground of Aese doctrines.'’^ 

KNotod in Fngnet, On Bsading Nietzsche, New Yoik, 1018; p. 71, 
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Darwin unconsciously completed the work of the Encyclo- 
pedists: they had removed the theological basis of modem 
morals, but they had left that morality itself untouched and 
inviolate^ hanging miraculously in the air; a litde breath of 
biology was all that was needed to clear away this remnant of 
impostare. Men who could think clearly soon perceived what 
the profouindest minds of every age had known: that in this 
battle we call life, what we need is not goodness but strength, 
not humility but pride, not altruism but resolute intelligence; 
that equality and democracy are against the grain of selection 
and survival; that not masses but geniuses are the goal of evo- 
lution; that not ^justice** but power is the arbiter of all differ- 
ences and all desses.— So it seemed to Friedridh Nietzsche. 

Now if all this were trae, nothing could be more magnificent 
or significant than Bismarck. Here was a man who knew the 
realities of life, who said bluntly that "there is no altruism 
among nations,” and that modem issues are to be decided not 
by votes and rhetoric, but by blood and iron. What a deansing 
whirlwind he was for a Europe rotten with delusions and 
democracy and "ideals”! In a few brief months he had brou^t 
decadent Austria to acc^t his leadership; in a few brief 
months he had humbled a France drunk with £he legend of 
Napoleon; and in those brief months had he not also forced 
all those little German "states,” all those petty potentates, 
principalities and powers to fuse themselves into a mighty 
empire, very symbol of the new morality of strength? The 
growing militai^ and industrial vigor of this new Germany 
needed a voice; the arbitrament of war needed a philosophy 
to fustify it Chiistiaiiity would not justify it, but Darwinism 
could. Given a little audacity, and the thing oiuld be done. 

Nietzsche had the audacity, and became the voice. 

n. YOUTH 

Nevertheless, his father was a minister; a long line of clergy- 
men lay behind each of his parents; and he himself remained 
a preacher to the end. He attacked Christianity because there 
was so much of its moral spirit in him; his philosophy was an 
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attempt to balance and oonrect, by violent contxadiotioQ, an 
resistible tendency to g^tleness and kindness and peac^ was 
it not tbe final ins^t that tbe good people of Genoa dioiild call 
him II Santa^"*A»Saia^ His motber was a pious and Puritan 
lady, of the same sort that had fostered Immanudl Kai^ and» 
with perhaps one disastrous exception, Nietzsche xemained 
pious and Piaitaxi, chaste as a statue, to the last: therefore his 
assault on Puritanism and piety. How he longed to be a sinner, 
this incorrigible saint! 

He was bom at Rdcken, Prussia, on Octob^ 15, 1844,— 
which happened to be the birthday of the reigning Prussian 
king, Frederidk William IV. His father, who had tirtored sev- 
eral members of the royal family, rejoioed at this patxiotio co- 
incidence, and named the boy after the King. **11iefe was at 
aU events one advantage in the choice of this day for my birth; 
my birthday throughout the whole of my childhood was a day 
of public rejoicing.’^ 

The early death of his fatiber left him a victim to the holy 
women of ^ household, who petted him into an almost femi- 
nine delicacy and sensibility. He disliked the bad boys of the 
neighborhood, who robbed birds* nests, raided orchards, 
played soldier, and told lies. His schoolmates called him *'the 
little minister,** and one of them described him as ‘‘a Jesns in 
the Temple.** It was his delight to seclude himself and read 
the Bible, or to read it to others so feelingly as to bring tears 
to their eyes. But there was a hidden nervous stoidsm end 
pride in him: when his school-fellows doubted the story of 
Mutius Scaevola he i^podted a batch of matches in the pafan of 
his hand and let them lie there till they were bumA out.* It was 
a typical huddent: all his Ufe long he was to seek physical and 
intellectual means of hardening himself into an idealized mas- 
culinity. *What I am not, that for me is God and virtue.*** 

•Eco0 HomOt EntflA txandaticm. ed. Levy, p. 15. 

•Menokeo, Th9 PhOtmnthv of FHedHeh Nietxtcfm, Bostam, 1913; p. 10. 

*Thm Spakm Zamthnttm, p. ISO. Tills work will be nferaed to heresfler at 
and tibe foUowing (fai fito Enidlsii translation) wOl be referre d to Uwlr 
initialst The BMh of Tmgofiv (1878). Tbougbtt Out of Seaton (1873-76), 
Human AU Too Human (1876*^), Tho Dawn of Dop (1881), Tfco /oyfiil 
Wisdom (1882), Beyond Good and EvU (1886), The Geneatogy of MordU 
(1887), Tho Cate of Wagner (1888), The TwiUght of tho Idole (1888), 
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At d^teen he lost his faith in the God of his fathers, and 
spent the remainder of his life looking for a new deity; he 
thought he found one in the Superman. He said later that he 
had taken die change easily; but he had a habit of easily de* 
cdving himself, and is an unreliable autobiographer. He be- 
came cynical, like one who had staked all on a single throw 
of the d3^d had lost; religion had been the very marrow of 
his lif^ and now life seemed empty and meaningless. He 
passed suddenly into a period of sensual riot with his college 
mates at Bonn and Ldpzig, and even overcame the fastidious- 
ness diat had made so difficult for him the male arts of smoking 
and driziking. But soon wine, woman and tobacco disgusted 
him; be reacted into a great scorn of the whole biergemUUich-’ 
keit of his country and his time; people who drank beer and 
smoked pipes were incapable of dear perception or subtle 
thought 

It was about this time, in 1865, that he discovered Schopen- 
hauer^s Would as WiU and Idea, and found in it **a minor in 
which I espied the world, life, and my own nature dq^ioted 
with fri^tfui grandeur.**^ He took the book to his lodgings, 
and read every word of it hungrily. *lt seemed as if Schopen- 
hauer were addressing me personally. 1 felt his enthusiasm, 
and seemed to see him before me. Every linft cried aloud for 
renunciation, denial, resignation.'^ The dark color of Schopen- 
hauer’s phiksophy impressed itself permanently upon his 
thought: and not only when he was a devoted follower of 
’‘Schopenhauer as Educator” (the title of one of his essays), 
but even when he came to denounce pessimism as a form of 
decad e ncy he remained at bottom an unhappy whose 
nervous system seemed to have been carefully designed for 
suffering, and whose exaltation of tragedy as the Joy of life was 
but another sdf-dec^on. Only Spinoza or Goethe could 


AnMdkM (1889), Ecc€ Homo (1889). Tho Wm to Fowor (1889). Miapt 
tii v>o§o n$ an introduotian to Niatzadie |f BMNMkf Good and 

Zm^Bhuutra U obtoiue. and ita latter half tenda towaidt xht 

wm to Fomm cont a im more neat Uum anr of tbe other 
oomsiOto hknintfy ia hy Fran Fdrster-Nietzsohet Haldvr*a» modi ihortar. ia 
dao^od. Salter*a Ntetmoha tho ThMsor (New ¥01^1917) la a fdbol^ 
eapoaittcin. 

•B. T., Inbod., p. avU. «Quolod by Menekeii. p. 18. 
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have saved him from Sdbopenhauer; but tfaouf^ ha preached 
sequanimitas and amor fait, he never practised them; the 
serenity of the sage and the calm of the balanced mind were 
never his. 

At the age of twenty-three he was conscripted into military 
service. He would have been glad to get earamption as near- 
sighted and the only son of a widow» but the army dahned 
him nevertheless; even philosophers were welcomed as caik- 
non-fodder hi tiie great days of Sadowa and Sedan. However^ 
a fall from a horse so wrenched his breast-musdes that the 
lecruiting-sergeant was forced to yield up his prey. Nietzsche 
never quite leccwered from that hurt His miUtaiy eaperience 
was so brief that he left tiie army with almost as many ddo- 
sions about soldiers as he had had on entering it; tim hard 
Spartan life of comznandiiig and obeying, of endurance and 
discipline, appealed to his imagination, now that he was hree 
from the necessity of tealhdng this id^ himself; he came to 
worship the soldto because his health would not permit him to 
become one. 

From military life he passed to its antipodes— the academio 
life of a phOologist; instead of becoming a warrior he became 
a Ph.D. At twenty^ve he was appointed to the chair of clas- 
sical philology at the University of Basle, from whose safe dis- 
tance he could admire the bloody ironies of Bismardc. He had 
queer regrets on taking up this unberoically sedentary work: 
on the one hand he wished he had gone into a practical end 
active profession, such as medicine; and at the same time he 
found himsdf dmwn towards music. He had become some- 
thing of a pianist, and had written sonatas; ‘‘witbout musip,** 
he said, ‘life woidd be a mistake.’^ 

Not far from Basle was Tiibschen, where that giant of mu- 
sic, Richard Wagner, was living with another man’s wife. 
Nietzsche was invited to come and spend his Christmas there^ 
in 1869. He was a warm enthusiast for the music of the future, 
and Wagner did not despise recruits who could lend to his 
cause something of the prestige that goes with scholarship and 
universities. Under the spell of the great composer, NiebESche 

^Letter to Brandei, In Hnndcar, £goiii». New Yoik, 1910; p. S&Sl. 
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began to write his first book, which was to begin with the 
Greek drama and end with The Ring cf the Nibelungs, preadi- 
ing Wagner to the world as the modem iEschylus. He went 
np into the Alps to write in peace, fax from the madding 
crowd; and there, in 1870, came to him the news that Ger- 
many and France had gone to war. 

He hesitated; the spirit of Greece, and all the muses of po- 
etry and drama and philosophy and music had laid their con- 
secrating hands upon him. But he could not resist the call of 
his country; here was poetry too. “Here,” he wrote, “you have 
the state, of ^ameful origin; for the greater part of men a well 
of sufiering that is never dried, a fiame that consumes them in 
its frequent crises. And yet when it calls, our souls become for- 
getful of themselves; at its bloody appeal the multitude is 
urged to courage and uplifted to heroism.”® At Frankfort, on 
his way to the front, he saw a troop of cavalry passing with 
magnificent clatter and display through the town; there and 
then, he says, came the perception, the vision, out of which 
was to grow his entire philosophy. “1 felt for the first time that 
the strongest and highest Will to life does not find expression 
In a miserable strag^e for existence, but in a Wfil to War, a 
Will to Power, a Will to Oveipowerl”® Bad eyesight disquali- 
fied him from active soldiering, and he had to be content with 
nursing: and thou^ he saw honors enough, he never knew the 
actual brutality of those battle-fields which his titnid soul was 
later to idealize with all the imaginative intensity of inexperi- 
ence. Even for nursing he was too sensitively delicate; the 
sight of blood made him ill; he fell sick, and was sent home in 
ruins. Ever afterward he had the nerves of a SShelley arid the 
stomach of a Carlyle; the soul of a girl under the armor of a 
warrior* 


HI. NIETZSCHE AND WAGNER 
Early in 1872 he published his first, and his only com- 

•In Hal 6 v 7 , Ufe of Friedrich Nietzeche, Londoa, 19H; p. 106, 
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plete, ho6kr-The Bhih of Tragedy out of the SpkH of Mu8ic>^ 
Never had a phildbgiat spoken so lyrically. He told of the 
two gods whom Greek art had worshipped: at first Dionysus 
(or Bacchus), the god of wine and revelry, of ascending life, 
(k joy in action, of ecstatic emotion and inspiration, of instinct 
and adventure and dauntless suffering, the god e/t song and 
music and dance and drama;-and then, later, ApoDo, the god 
of peace and leisure and r^K>se, of esthetic emotion and izii^ 
lectoal contemplation, of logical order and philosophic calm, 
the god of painting and sculpture and epic poetry. *]^ noblest 
Greek art was a union of the two ideals,— the restless masculine 
power of Dionysus and the quiet feminine beauty of Apollo, 
In drama Dionysus inspired the chorus, and Apollo the dia- 
logue; the diorus grew directly out of the procession of the 
satyr-dressed devotees of Dionysus; the dialogue was an after^ 
thought, a reflective appendage to an emotional experience. 
The profoundest feature of Greek drama was the Dionysian 
conquest of pessimism through art. The Greeks were not the 
cheerful and optimistic people whom we meet with in modem 
rhapsodies about them; they knew the stings of life intimately, 
and its tragic brevity. When Midas asked Silenus what fate is 
best for a man, Silenus answered: *Titiful race of a day, chil- 
dren of accidents and sorrow, why do you force me to say what 
werei>etter left unheard? The b^ of all is unobtainable-pot 
to be bom, to be nothing. The second best is to die early.** Evi- 
dently these men had little to leam from Schopeiffiauer, or 
from the Hindus. But the Gre^s overcame the cdo<nn of their 
disillusionment with the brillianoe of their art: out of their own 
suffering they made the spectacle of the drama, and found that 
**it is oidy as an esthetic phenomenon,** as an object of artistic 
contemplation or reconstruction, *‘that existence and the world 
appear justified.**^^ **The sublime is the artistic subjugation of 
the awfuL**^ Pessimism is a sign of decay, optimism is a sign 
of superficiality; "tragic optimism** is the mood of the strong 
man who seeks intensity and extent of experience, even at the 

itdlf in wllli tfieir tater break tbat Wagner wrote about the fame tfmo 
an essay **On tba Bvolatioin of Muslo Out of the Dnuna** (ProM Work$, voL a). 

“B. T.. 50, 183. 
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cost of woe, and is delighted to find lliat strife is the law of 
life. ^Tragedy itself is the proof of the fact titiat the Creeks 
were not pessimists." The days when this mood begot die 
iEsdhylean drama and the pre-Socratic philosophy were the 
"tremendous days of Greece."^® 

Socrates->"the type of the theoretical man"^*—was a sign 
of the loosened fibre of the Greek character; "the old Mara> 
thonian stalwart capacity of body and soul was more and more 
sacrificed to a dubious enlightenment, involving progressive 
degeneration of the physical and mental powers/*^® Critical 
philosophy replaced the philosophical poetry of the pre- 
Socratics; science replaced art; intellect r^lac^ instinct; dia- 
lectic replaced the games. Under the influence of Socrates, 
Plato the athlete became an esthete, Plato the dramatist be- 
came a logician, an enemy of passion, a deports of poets, a 
*^re-Ohristian Ghrisfian,’* an epistemologist. On the temple of 
Apollo at Delphi those words of passionless wisdom were in- 
scribed— gnofhi aeauton and meden ogan^®— which became, in 
Socrates and Plato, the delusion that intelHgeDoe is the only 
virtue, and in Aristotle the enervating doctrine of the golden 
mean. In its youth a people produce mythology and poetry; in 
its decadence, philosophy and logic. In its youth Greece pro- 
duced Homer and ASschylus; in its decay it gave us Euripides 
—the logician tinned dnu^tist, the rationalist destroying myth 
and symbol, the sentunentalist destroying the tragic optimism 
of the masculine age, the &iend of Socrates who r^laces the 
Dionysian chorus with an Apollonian galaxy of dialecticians 
and orators. 

No wonder the Delphic oracle of Apollo had named Socrates 
the wisest of Ihe Greeks, and Euripides the wisest after him; 
and no wonder that "the unerring instinct of Aristophanes . . . 
comprised Socrates and Euripides ... in the same feeling of 
hatr^ and saw in them the symptoms of a degenerate cul- 
ture."” It is true that they recanted; that Euripides’ last play 
-The Bacchw-ia his surrender to Dionysus, and the prelude 

^Th 0 Wagnet-^NMzaoht Corretpondenee, New Toik, 1921; p. 167 . 
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to bis suicide; and that Socrates in prison took to practising the 
music of Dionysus to ease bis conscience. ^ Terbaps*— thus be 
bad to ask himself— Vbat is not intelligible to me is not there- 
fore unreasonable? Perhaps there is a realm of udsdom from 
which the logician is banished? Perhaps art is even a necessary 
correlative of and supplement to science?* But it was too 
late; 4he work of the logician and the ratianalist could not be 
undone; Greek drama and Greek character decayed. ^The 
surprising thing had happened: when the poet** and the philos- 
opher ^recanted, their tendency had already conquered.**^* 
With them ended the age of heroes, and the art of Dionysus. 

But perhaps the age of Dionysus may return? Did not Kant 
destroy once and for all the theoretical reason and the theo- 
retical man?— and did not Schopenhauer teach us agahi the 
profundity of instinot and the tragedy of thou^t?-and is not 
Richard Wagner another iEscbylus, restoring myths and sym- 
bols, and uniting music and drama again in Dionysian ecstasy? 
**Out of the Dionysian root of the German spirit a power has 
arisen which has nothing in common with the primMye condi- 
tions of Socratic culture, • • • —namely, German music, ... in 
its vast solar orbk from Bach to Bee&oven, from Be^oven 
to Wagner.”*® The German spirit has too Jong reflected pas- 
sively the Apollonian art of Italy and France; let the German 
people realize that their own instincts are sounder than these 
decadent cultures; let them make a Reformation in music as 
in religion, pouring the wild vigor of Luther again into art and 
life. Vhio knows but that out of the war-throes of the German 
nation another age of heroes dawns, and that out of the <g>irit 
of music tragedy may be reborn? 

In 1872 Nietzsche returned to Basle, still weak in body, but 
with a spirit burning with ambition, and loath to consume it- 
self In the drudgery of lecturing. "I have before me work 
enou^ for fifty years, and 1 must mark time under the 
yoke.”*^ Already he was a little disfllusioned with the war: 

»p. iia. 

"P. 95. 

T., 150. »Xn HalSvy. 189. 
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Gaman Enqxire is extirpating the German spirit,** he 
wrote.** The victory of 1871 had brought a certain coarse con- 
ceit into the soul of Germany; and nothing could be more 
hostile to spbitual growth. An impish qua^ty in Nietzsche 
made him resdess before every idol; and he determined to 
assail this dulling complacency by attacking its most respected 
exponent— David Strauss. *1 enter society with a duel: 
Stendhal gave that advice.**** 

In the second of his well-named Thoughts out of Season— 
^'Schopenhauer as Educator”— he turned his fire upon die 
chauvinistic universities. Tlxperience teaches us that nodiing 
stands so mudh in the way of developing great philosophers 
as the custom of suppmting bad ones in state universities. . • . 
No state would ever dare to patronize such men as Plato and 
Schoperdiaum*. . . . The state is always afraid of them.”** 
He renewed the attadr hi The Future of Our Educational In- 
stitutions”; and in The Use and Abuse of History** he ridi- 
culed the submergence of the Gennan intellect in the minntim 
of antiquarian scholarrhip. Already in these essays two of his 
distinctive ideas found expression; that morality, as well as 
theology, must be reccmstructed in terms of Ihe evolution 
theory; and that die function oi life is to bring about "not the 
betterment of the mafoxity, who, taken as individuals, are the 
most worthless types,” hut "the creation of genius,” the de- 
velopment and devatloD of superior personalities.** 

The most enthusiastic of thm essays was called "Richard 
Wagner in BayreudL” lit hailed Wagner as a Siegbied *Svho 
has never learned the meaning of fear,”** and as founder of 
the only real art, because the first to fuse all fihe arts into a 
great esthetic synthesis; and It called upon Germany to realize 
the majestic significance of the coming Wagner festival— "Bay- 
reudi signifies for us the morning sacrament on the day of 
batde.”*^ This was the voice of youdiful worship, the voice of 
an almost fe mininel y refined spMt who saw in Wagner somo* 

-TbUL, 151. 

»lbkL 

****Schopenfa«iflr at Bdncator,** wet. 8. 

•IWd., wot e. 
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tiling of lihat masculine decisiveness and courage which went 
later into the conception of the Supennan. But the worship- 
per was a philosopher too, and recognized in Wagner a c^r^ 
tain diotatorial egotism oiEensive to an aristocratic soul. He 
could not bear Wagners attack upon the French in 1871 
(Paris had not been kind to TannhUuserl); and he was 
astounded at Wagner’s jealousy of Brsdmis.^^ The central 
(heme even of this laudatory essay boded no good for Wag- 
ner: ‘The world has been Orientalized long enough; and men 
now yearn to be Hellenized.”*® But Nieteche already knew 
that Wagner was half Semitic. 

And then, in 1876, came Bayreuth itself, and Wagnerian 
opera ni^t after night,— without cuts,— and WagnSriennes, 
and emperors and princes and piincelets, and the idle rich 
crowding out the impecunious devotees. Suddenly it dawned 
upon Nietzsche how much of Geyer there was in Wagner,®® 
how much The Ring of the Nibelungs owed to the theatrical 
effects which abounded in it, and how far the meJos that some 
missed in the music had passed into the drama. T[ had had 
visions of a drama overspread with a symphony, a form grow- 
ing out of the Lied. But the alien appeal of the c^era drew 
Wagner irresistibly in the other direction.*’®^ Nietz^e could 
not go in that direction; he detested the dramatic and the 
operatia ‘I should be insane to stay here,’’ he wrote. *1 await 
with terror each of these long musical evenings • • • I can 
bear no more.”®® 

And so he fled, without a word to Wagner and in the midst 
of Wagnei^s supreme triumph, while all the world worshipped; 
fled, “tired wi& disgust of all that is feminism and undisci- 
plined rhapsody in that romanticism, that ideahstio lying, that 
softening of the human conscience, whidr had conquered here 
one of &e bravest souls.”®® And then, in faraway Sorrento, 
whom should he encoimter but Wagner himself, resting from 
his victory, and full of a new opera he was writing— Fars^faZ. It 

^The Wagnar-^Nietuche Correspondence, p. SS23. 

®T. O. S., i, 122. 

*°Nietzsche oonuridesFed Wagn«r*i father to be Ludwig G^yer„ a Jewish actor. 

*^Th 0 Wagner-Jffietzsc^e Correspondence, p. 279. 

•"In Haldvy, p. 191. ^Correspondence, p. 810. 
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was to be an exaltation of C3iiistiamty, pity, and fleshless lovi^ 
and a world ladeemed by a '‘pure fool,” "tbe fool in Christ” 
Nietzsche tonied away wkhout a word, and never spoke to 
Wagner thereafter, 'll is impossible for me to recognize gram- 
ness which is not united with candor and sincerity towards 
one's self. The moment I make a discovery of this sort, a man's 
achievements count for absolutely nothing with He 

preferred Siegfaied the rebdi to Parsifal the saint, and could 
not forgive Wagner for coming to see in Christianity a morai 
value and beauty fm* outwei^^g its theological d^eots. In 
The Case of Wagner he lays about him with neurotic fury: 

Wagner Safteis every nihilistic Buddhist instinct, and dis- 
guises it in musics he flatters every Idnd of Christianity and 
every religious form and expression of decadence. . . . Rkhaid 
Wagner, ... a decrepit and desperate romantic, collapsed sud- 
denly before the Holy Cross. Was tiiere no German then with 
eyes to see, wifh pity In his conscience to bewail, this hor- 
rible special? Am 1 then die only one he caused to suflFer? 

. . . And yet I was one of the most corrupt Wagnerians. . • . 
WeU, 1 am the dbiid of tills age, just Ulw Wagner,—!, e., a 
decadent; but 1 am conscious dE it; 1 defended myself against 
it8» 

Nietzsche was more “Apoflonian” than he supposed: a lover 
of the subtle and delicate and refined, not of vi^d Dionysian 
vigor, nor of the tenderness of wine and song and love. 'Your 
brother, with his air of delicate distinction, is a most uncom- 
fortable fellow,” said Wagner to Frau Fbister-Nietzs^e; . . 
sometimes he is quite embarrassed at my jokes— and &eii I 
crack them more madly than ever.”*® There was so much of 
Plato in Nietzsche; he feared that art would men to 

be hatd;®^ being tender-minded, he supposed that all the 
world was like himself,— dangerously near to practising Chris- 
tianity. There had not been wars enough to suit this gentle 
professor. And yet, in his quic^ hours, he knew that Wagner 
was as ri^t as Nietzsche, that Parsifal's gentleness was as 
p. 205. 

•C, W., pp. 46. 27, 9, 2; of. Paguet, p. 21. 

^Quoted bk Ellis, Affrm^Okmt, Loodon, 1898; p. 27. 
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necessary as Siegfried s strength, and that in some cosmic 
way these cruel oppositions merged into wholesome creative 
unities. He liked to think of this “stellar friendship*^®* that stiD 
bound him, silently, to the man who had been die most val- 
uable and fruitful es^ezience of his life. And when, in a ludd 
moment of his final insanity, he saw a picture of the long- 
dead Wagn^, he said softly, “Him I loved much.** 

IV. THE SONG OF ZARATHUSTRA 

And now from art, which seemed to have failed him, he 
took refuge in sdence-whose cold Apollonian air deansed his 
soul after the Dionysian heat and riot of Tiibschen and Bay- 
reuth— and in {diilosophy, which “offers an asylum where no 
tyranny can penetrate.***® Like Spinoza, he tried to calm his 
passions by ezamining them; we need, he said, “a chemistry 
of the emotions.** And so, in his next book. Human AU Too 
Human (1878-80), he became psydiologist, and analyzed 
with a 8argeon*8 ruthlessness the tenderest fadings and the 
most cheridied bdiefs,— dedicating it all bravely, in the midst 
of reaction, to the scandalous Vdtaire. He sent the volumes 
to Wagner, and received in return the book of FarHfdL They 
never communicated agahi. 

And then, at the very prime of life, in 1879, he broke down, 
physloally meataUy, and sank into the vicinity of death. 
Ha prq^mred for the end defiantly: “Promise me^** he said to 
his si^, “that when I die only my friends shall stand about 
my cofiBn, and no inquisitive crowd. See that no priest or any- 
one else utter falsehoods at my graveside, when I can no 
longer protect myself; and let me descend into my tomb as 
an honest pagan.***® But he recovered, and ffiis faer^ funeral 
had to be postponed. Out of sudi illness came hti love of 
health and the sun, of life and laughtisr and danoe^ and Cor- 
men*9 *^iisic of the south**; out of it too came a stronger wiH, 
bom of figbtiag death, a “Yea-sayin$f that felt life’s sweetness 
even in its bitterness and pain; and out of it perhaps a pitiful 

**Cf. Comtpandmw, p. 311. 

•T. o, a, laa. 
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effort to rise to Spinoza's cbeeiful acceptance of natural linii*- 
tations and human destiny. **My formula for greatness is Amor 
foH: . . . not only to bear up under every necessity, but to love 
it” Alas, it is moie easily said than done. 

The titles of his neat boolcs—Tha Dawn of Day (1881) 
and The Joyfid Wisdom (1882)— reflect a grateful convalra- 
cence; here is a kindlier tone and a gender tmigua than in Ihe 
later books. Now he had a year of quiet days, living modesdy 
on the pension his uxflversity had given him. The proud phi- 
losopher could even diaw into a pretty frailty, and find him- 
self suddenly in love. But Lou Salom4 did not return his love; 
Ids eyes were too diarp and deep for comfort. Paul B4e was 
less dangerous, and played Dr. PageUo to Nietzsche's de 
Musset Nietz^e fl^ in despair, composing aifliorinns 
against women as he went In truth he was naive, enthusias- 
tic, romantic, tender to shnplicity; bis war against tenderness 
was an attempt to eiofcise a virtue which had led to a bitter 
dec^^dion and to a wound that never healed. 

He could not find solitude enough now: **it is diflScult to 
live with men, because silence is diBScult”^^ He passed from 
Italy to the hei|^ of the Alps at Sils-Maiia in the Upper 
Engadine,— loving not man nor woman neither, and {naying 
that Man might surpassed. And there on the londy h^c^ts 
came the inspiration of his greatest book. 

I aai there waiHng—waiHng for nothing, 

Enfoyineu beyond good and eoU, now 
The Ughi, now the shade; there was only 
The day, ihe lake, the noon, time without end. 

Then, my friend, suddenly one became two. 

And Tkmihustra passed by me.^ 

Now his “soul rose and overflowed all Its margins.*'*® He 
had found a new teadber— Zoroaster; a new god— the Super- 
man; and a new religion— eternal recurrence: he must sing 
now— philosophy mounted into poetry under Ae ardor of his 
inspiration. ^T could sing a song, and wfU sing it, ftltihirngh I 
<iz.. 2ia 
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am alone in an empty liouse and must sing it into mine own 
ears.**^ (What loneliness is in that phiase!) **11iou great star! 
—what would be thy happiness, were it not for those for whom 
thou flhinestP • « • 1^! 1 am weary of my wisdom* Uke tibe bee 
that hath collected too much honey; I need hands reaching 
out for it**^ So he wrote Thus Spake Zarathusira (188S) and 
finished it in that *liallowed hour when Ridiard Wagner gave 
up the ghost in Venice.*^ It was his magnificent answer to 
Farsifdl; but the maker of Pars^al was dead. 

It was his masterpiece, and he knew it **lhis work stands 
alon^** he wrote of it later. "Do not let us mention the poets in 
the same breath; nothing i)erhaps had ever been produced 
out of such a scqperabundance of strength. • • • If all the i^irit 
and goodness of every great soul were collected together, the 
whole could not create a single one of Zlarathustra’s discours- 
es.**^^ A sli^ esaggeration!— but assuredly it is one of the 
great books of the nineteenth century. Yet Nietzsche had a 
bitter time getting it into print; the first part was ddayed bc^ 
cause the publisher's presses were busy with an order for 
500,000 h^mniooka, and then by a stream of anti-Semitic 
pamphlets;^^ and the publisher refused to print the last part 
at aft as quite worthless from die point of view of shekels; so 
that &e author had to pay for its publication himsdif. Forty 
copies of the book were sold; seven were given away; one 
acknowledged it; no one praised it Never was a man so much 
alone. 

Zarathustra, aged thirty, comes down from his meditative 
mountain to preach to the crowd, like his Persian prototype 
Zoroaster; but the crowd turns fnm him to see a rope-walker 
perform. The rope-walker falls, and dies. Zarathustra takes 
him upon his shaders and carries him away; "because thou 
hast made danger thy calling, therefore shall I bury thee with 
my own hands." "live dangerously," he preaches. "Erect 3rour 

^ H., loa 

•HaWvy, 261 , 
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cities beside Vesuvius. Send out your ships to unexplored seas. 
Live in a state of war.** 

And remember to disbelieve. Zarathustra^ coming down 
horn the mountain, meets an old hermit who talks to him 
about God. But when Zarathustra was alone, he ^ake thus 
with his heart: "Can it actually be possible? This old saint in 
his forest hath not yet heard aught of God being deadl**^ 
But of course God was dead, all the Gods were dead. 

For the old Gods came to an end long ago. And verily it was 
a good and Joyful end of Godsl 

They did not die lingering in the twilight,~-although that Ue 
Is toldl<<^ On the contrary, they once upon a tim&-lau£hed 
themselves unto deathl 

That came to pass when, by a God himself, the most un- 
godly w ord was uttered, the word: **there is but one God! 
Thou shalt have no other gods before me." 

An old grim beard of a God, a jealous one, forgot himself 
thus. 

And then aU Gods laughed and shook on their chairs and 
cried: *'Is godliness not Just that there are Gods, birt no God?** 

Whoever hath ears let him hear. 

Thus spake Zaradiustra.^^ 

What hilarious athdsml "Is not just this godliness, that 
there are no godsF* "What could be created if there were 
Gods? ... If there were Gods, how could I bear to be no 
God? Consequendy there are no Gods.**®* ‘*Who is more un- 
godly than I, that I may enjoy bis teachings?**®* I conjure you, 
my brethren, remain faithful to earth, and do not believe those 
who speak unto you of superterrestrial hopes! Poisoners they 
are, whether they know it or not.**®* Many an erstwhile rebel 
returns to this sweet x>oison at last, as a necessary anesthesia 
for life. The "higher men** gather in Zarathustra's cave to pre- 
pare themselves to preach his doctrine; he leaves them for a 
while, and returns to find them offering incense to a donkey 

"Z., 4. 
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who has ''created die world in his own image— i. e., as stupid 
as possible.*'^ This is not edifying; but then» says our t&xti 


He who must be a creator in good and evil-^verily, he must 
first be a destroyer, and break values into pieces. 

Thus the highest evil is part of the highest goodness. But 
that is creative goodness. 

Let us speak thereon, ye wisest men, however bad it be. To 
be silent is worse; all unuttered truths become poisonous. 

And whatever will break on our truths, let it breakl Many 
a house hath yet to be built 
Thus spake Zarathustra.^^’ 

Is this irreverent? But Zarathustra complains that "nobody 
knoweth any longer how to revere,**^^ and he calls himself *tiie 
most pious oi all those who believe not in God."*^^ He longs fcur 
belief, and pities "all who, like myself, suffer from the great 
loathing, for whom the old God died and no new God yet lieth 
in cradles and napldns.*'^^ And then he pronounces the name 
of the new God: 

Dead are all Gods; now we will that superman live. . • . 

I teach you supennan. Man is a something that shall be sur- 
passed. What have ye done to surpass him? . . • 

What Is great in man Is that he is a bridge and not a goal: 
what can be loved in man Is that he is a transition and a dea- 
trucikm, 

I love those who do not know how to live except In peridip 
ing, for they are those going beyond. 

I love the great despisers because they are the great adorers, 
they are arrows of longing for the other shore. 

I love those udm do not seek beyond the stars far a reason 
to pmtsh and be sacrifioed, but who sacrifice themselves to 
earth in order that earth may some day become super- 
inan*8. . . . 

It is time for man to mark his goaL It is time for man to 
plant the germ of his highest hope. . . . 

•Z..457. 

»Z., 102. 
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Tdl me, my brethren, if the goal be laddng to humanity, is 
not humanity itself lacking? . . • 

Love unto the most remote man is higher than love unto 
your neighbar.^ 

Nietzsche appears to foresee tfiat every reader muU think 
bimsdf die superman; and tries to guard against this by con- 
fessing that the superman is not yet bom; we can only be his 
fore-runners and his soil. "*Will nothing beyond your capacity. 
• • • Be not virtuous beyond your ability; and demand nothing 
of yourselves contrary to probability.**^^ Not for us is the hap- 
piness whidi only the superman will know; our best goal is 
wodc. ^or a long time 1 ceased not to strive for my happi- 
ness; now 1 strive for my work.*’^^ 

Nietzsche is not content with having created God in his 
own image; he must make himself immortal. After the super- 
man comes Eternal Recurrence. All things will return, in pre- 
cise detail and an infinite number of times; even Nietzsdie 
will return, and this Germany of blood and iron and sack- 
dioth and ashes, and all the travail of the human mind fmm 
ignorance to Zanahustra. It is a terrible doctrine, (he last and 
most courageous form of Yea-saying and the acceptance of 
life; and yet how could it not beP The possible combinations 
of reality are limited, and time is endless; some day, inevi- 
tably, life and matter will fall into just sudi a form as they 
once had, and out of that fatal repel^on aB history must un- 
wind its devious course again. To such a pass detonninism 
brings us. No wonder Zarathustra feared to speak this his last 
lesson; feared and trembled and held bade, nntfi a voice ^oke 
to him: **What matter about thyself, ZarathustraP Say thy 
word and break in piecesl**^ 

V. HERaMORALITY 

Zarathustra became for Nietzsdie a Gospel whereon his 
later books were merely coaomentaries. If Eurqpe would not 

•Z., 108 (and 419), 5, 8, 11, 70, 80. 
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appreciate iiis poetry perhaps it would understand his prose. 
After the song of the prophet, the logic of the philosopher; 
what though the philosopher himself should disbelieve in 
logic?~>it ia a tool of clarity, if not the seal of proc^. 

He was more than ever alone now, for Zarathustra had 
seemed a little queer even to Nietzsche's friends. Scholars like 
Overbeck and Burdchardt, who had been his colleagues at 
Basle, and had admired The Birth of Tragedy, mourned the 
loss of a brilliant philologist, and could not celebrate the birth 
of a poet His sister (who had almost justified his view that for 
a philosopher a sister is an admirable substitute for a wife) 
left him suddenly, to marry one of those anti-Semites whmn 
Nietzsche despised, and went off to Paraguay to found a 
communistic colony. She asked her pale, frail brother to come 
along, for the sake of his health: but Nietzsche valued the life 
of the mind more than the health of the body; he wished to 
stay where tihe battle was; Europe was necessary to him 
a culture museum.**^ He lived irregularly In place and time; 
he tried Switzerland and Venice and Genoa and Nice and 
Turin. He liked to write amid the doves that flock about the 
lions of St. Mark—**this Piazza San Marco is my finest work- 
room .** But he had to foflow Hamlet's advice about staying 
out of the sun, which hurt his ailing eyes; he shut himself up 
in dingy, heatless attics, and worked behind closed blinds. Be- 
cause (k bis failing eyes he wrote henceforth no bodes, but 
only aphorisms. 

He gathered some of these fragments together under the 
titles Beyond Good and EvU (1886) and The Genealogy of 
Morals (1887); he hoped, in these volumes, to destroy the 
old morality, and prepare the way for the morality of the 
superman. For a moment he became the philologist again, and 
sought to enforce his new ethic with etymologies that are not 
quite beyond reproach. He observes that the German lan- 
guage contains two words for bad: schlecht and hose. Scklecht 
was applied by the upper to the lower classes, and meant 
ordinary, common; later it came to mean vulgar, worthless, 
bad. Bdse was applied by the lower to the upper classes, and 

Ftffgia, The Wm to freedom. New Yofk, 1917s p. 249. 
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meant unfamiliar, irregular, incalculable, dangerous, harmful, 
cruel; Napoleon was bdse. Many simple peoples feared the 
exceptional individual as a disintegrating force; there is a 
Chinese proverb that "the great man is a public misfortune." 
Likewise gut had two meanings, as opposite to acKlecht and 
bdse: as used by the aristocracy it meant strong, brave, pow- 
erful, warlike, godlike (gut from Gott)i as used by the people 
it meant familiar, peaceful, harmless, kind. 

Here then were two contradictory valuations of human be- 
havior, two ethical standpoints and criteria: a Herren-Moral 
and a Herdan-Morol—a morality of masters and a morality 
of the herd. The fonnar was the accepted standard in classi- 
cal antiquity, especially among the Romans; even for the 
ordinary Roman, virtue was oirhis— manhood, courage, enter- 
prise, bravery. But from Asia, and especially from the Jews in 
the days of their political subjection, came ^e other standard; 
subjection breeds humility, helplessness breeds altruism— 
which is an appeal for help. Under this herd-morality love of 
danger and power gave way to love of security and peace; 
strength was replaced by cunning, open by secret levenge, 
sternness by pity, initiative by imitation, the pride of honor by 
the whip dF conscience. Honor is pagan, Roman, feudal, aris- 
tocratic; conscience is Jewish, Christian, bourgeois, demo- 
cratic.®® It was the eloquence of the prophets, i^m Amos to 
Jesus, that made the view of a subject class an almost uni- 
versal ethic; the "world" and the "flesh" became synonyms of 
evil, and poverty a proof of virtue,®® 

This valuation was brought to a peak by Jesus; with him 
every man was at equal worth, and had equal rights; out of 
his doctrine canote democracy, ii tilifariftnijmij socialism; prog- 
ress was now defined in terms of these plebeian philosc^hies, 
in terms of progressive equalization and vulgarization, in terms 
of decadence and descending life.®^ The final stage in this 
decay is the exaltation of pity and self-sacrifice^ the sentimen- 
tal comforting of criminals, "the inability of a society to ex- 
crete." Sympathy is legitimate if it is active; but pity is a 

New Yoifc, 188S« tqL iii, p. 04. 
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paralyzing mental hixiiry, a waste of feeling for the ineme* 
diably botched, the incompetent, the defective, the vidoiu, 
the culpably diseased and the irrevocably criminaL Tlieie is 
a certain indelicacy and intnisiveness in pity; ^‘visiting the 
sick** is an orgasm of superiority in the contemplation ^ our 
neighbor's helplessness.**^ 

Behind all this '‘morality** is a secret will to power. Love 
itself is (mly a desire for possession; courtship is combat and 
mating is mastery: Don Jos6 kills Carmen to prevent her horn 
becoming the property of another. ‘'People imagine that they 
are unselfish in love because they seek the advantage of an* 
other being, often in opposition to their own. But for so doing 
they want to possess the other being. . . . Vamouf est de tom 
les sentiments le plus 4goiste, et, par consequent, lorsqM est 
hlessi, le mains genSreuxT^ Even in the love of tra^ is the 
desire to possess it, perhaps to be its first possessor, to find it 
virginal. Humility is the protective coloration of the will to 
power. 

Against diis passion for power, reason and morality are 
helpless; they are but weapons in its hands, dupes of its game* 
‘Thilosophical systms are shining mirages**; what we see is 
not the long-sou^t truth, but the reflection of our own de* 
sires. ‘The philosophers all pose as though their real opinions 
had been discovert through the self-evolving of a cold, pure, 
divinely indififerent dialectic; . . . whereas in fact a prefu^dal 
proposition, idea or ‘suggestion,* which is gene^y their 
heart's desire abstracted and refined, is defended by them 
with arguments sought out after the event" 

It is these underground desires, these pulsations of the wiO 
to power, that determine our thoughts. "The greater i>art ot 

«D. D., 232. 

*C. W., 9, qooltaf BcnjaidlD OcwWant; "Love I* ol all fedlngi Uie malt 
egoistic; and In cosiaeqnenoe It it, when crossed, tihe least geneioat." Bat 
Nietzsche can cpeak more fenlly of love. 'Whence arises fh sodden pasrion 
of a man lor a wnoum? . . . Least of all from aensuality oolyt hot odien m 
man Snda weakoeM, need of help, and high spirits, all onited in the same 
creature, he soffen a sort of overiaowing of soul, and is touched and onesided 
at the same moment At this pcdnt arises the nource of great love^ (H. A. K., 
2. 287). And he fiaotes fawn the French **lhe chastest utlemnoe I ever heaidt 
Dam It verluMa amtmr c*art TSma qid anmioppB Is oonm^— tnie love It 
is the sool that embraces the body." 
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OUT iotdlectual activity goes on unconsdoasly* and unfelt by 
ns; • • • consdoos thinking ... is the weakest.* Because in> 
st^ct is the direct operation of the will to power, undisturbed 
by oonsdousness, "instinct is the most intelligent of all kinds 
of intelligence which have hitherto been discovered.* Indeed, 
the r 61 e of consciousness has been senselessly over-estimated; 
"consciousness may be regarded as secondary, almost as in- 
different and supe^ous, probably destined to disappear and 
to be superseded by perfect automatism.*^^^ 

In strong men there is very little attempt to conceal desire 
under the cover of reason; their simple argument is, "I will.* 
In the uncorrupted vigor of the master soul, desire is its own 
fustifioation; and conscience, pity or remorse can find no en- 
trance. But so far has the Judaeo-Chiistian-democratic point- 
of-view prevailed in modem times, that even the strong are 
now asbi^ed of their strength and their health, and begin 
to sedk ^^reasons.* The aristocratic virtues and valuations are 
dying out. "Europe is threatened with a new Buddhism*; even 
Schopenhauer and Wagner became pity-M Buddhists. "The 
whole of the morality of Europe is based upon the values 
which are useful to the herd.* The strong are no longer pei^ 
mitted to exercise their strength; they must become as fav as 
possible like the weak; "goodness is to do nothing for which 
we are not strong enou^* Has not Kant, that "great China- 
man of Kdnigsberg,* proved that men must never be used as 
a means? Consequently the instincts of the strong-to hunt, to 
fi^t, to conquer and to rule— are introverted into self-lacer- 
ation for lack of outlet; they beget asceticism ax^ the "bad 
consdenoe*; "aU instincts which do not find a vent turn in- 
ward-this h what I mean by the growing ^tecnalization^ of 
man: here we have the first fonn of what came to be called 
thesotil.*^ 

The formula for decay is that die virtues proper to the herd 
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inf^t the leaders, and break them into common day. **Moral 
systems must be compelled first of all to bow before the 
gradatkms of rank; their presumption must be drivi^ home to 
their consdence— until they thoroughly understand at last that 
it is immoral to say that *what is right for one is prop^ for 
another.' " Different functions require different qualities; and 
the '"evil” virtues of the strong are as necessary in a society 
as the ""good” virtues of the weak. Severity, violmice, danger, 
war, are as valuable as kindliness and peace: great individuals 
appear only in times of danger and violence and mercdleBS 
necessity. The best thing in man is strength of will, power and 
permanence of passion; without passion one is mere mil|k, 
incapable of deeds. Greed, envy, even hatred, are indisp^ 
sable items in the process of struggle, selection and survivaL 
Evil is to good as variation to heredity, as innovation and ex- 
periment to custom; there is no development without an al- 
most-criminal violation of precedents and “order.” If evil were 
not good it would have disappeared. We must beware of be- 
ing too good; ""man must become better and more evfl.**^* 

Nietzsche is consoled to find so much evil and cruelty in 
the world; he takes a sadistic plea.siire in reflecting on the ex- 
tent .to which, he thinks, “cruelty constituted the great joy 
and delight of ancient man”: and he l>e1ieves that our pleasure 
in the tragic drama, or in anything sublime, is a refined and 
vicarious cruelty, "^an is the cnielest animal,” says Zara- 
thustra. "When gazing at tragedies, hull-fights and crucifixioiis 
he hatfi hitherto felt happier than at any other time on earth. 
And when he invented hell . . . lo, hell was his heaven on 
earth”; he could put up with suffering now, by contemplating 
the eternal punishment of his oppressors In the other world.^* 

The ultimate ethic is biological: we must judge things ac- 
cording to their value for life; we need a physiological ""trans- 
valuation of all values.” The real test of a man, or a group, or 
a species, is energy, capacity, power. We may be partly recon- 
ciled to foe nineteenth century— otherwise so destructive of all 
foe higher virtues— by its emphasis on foe physical. The soul 
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is a fanctioii of an organism. One drop of blood too much or 
too little in the brain may make a man 8u£Eer more than 
Prometheiis sufiFered from the vulture. Varying foods have 
varying mental effects: rice makes for Buddhism, and German 
metaphysics is the result of beer. A philosophy therefore is 
true or false according as it is the expression and exaltation of 
ascending or of descending life. The decadent says, "Life is 
worth nothing"; let him rather say, "I am worth nothing." 
Why should life be worth living when all the heroic values in 
it have been permitted to decay, and democracy—that is, dis- 
belief in all great men— ruins, with every decade, another 
pet^eP 

The gregarious Euxopean man nowadays assumes an air as 
If he were the only kind of man that is allowable; he glori- 
fies his qualities, such as public spirit, kindness, deference, in- 
dustry, temxkeranoe, modesty, indulgence, sympathy,— by vir- 
tue which he is gentle, endurable, and useful to the herd,— 
as the peculiarly human virtues. In cases, however, where it 
Is beheld that the leader and beU-wedier cannot be dis- 
pensed with, attempt after attempt is made nowadays to re- 
place commandeis by the summoning together of dever gregar- 
ious men; ell representative constitutions, for example, are of 
this origim In spite of all, what a blessing, what a deliverance 
bom a wdght becoming unendurable^ Is the appearance of an 
absoluto ruler for these gregarious Europeans— of this fact die 
effect of the appearance of Napoleon was the last great proof; 
the history of tibe influence of Napoleon is almost the history 
of the higher happiness to which the entire century has at- 
tained in its worthiest individuals and periods.*^^ 

VI. THE SUPERMAN 

Just as morality lies not in kindness but in strength, so the 
goal of human effort should be not the elevation of aH but the 
development of finer and stronger individuals. "Not mankind, 
but supennan is the goal" The very last thing a sensible man 
would undertake would be to improve mankind: mankind does 
not improve. It does not even exist— it Is an abstraction; all that 
exists is a vast ant-hill of individuals. The aspect of the whole 
WD. Dn 84s EUif. 80; B. G. E., lai. 
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is much more like that of a huge experimental work-shop 
where some things in every age succeed, while most things 
fail; and the aim of all the experiments is not the happiness of 
the mass but the improvement of the type. Better that societies 
should come to an end than that no hi^er type should appear. 
Society is an instrument for the enhancement of the power and 
personality of the individual; the group is not an end in itself. 
**To what purpose then are the machines, if all individuals are 
only of use in maintaining them? Machines'*— or social organi- 
zations— "that are ends in themselves— is that the umana com- 

At first Nietzsche spoke as if his hope were for the produc- 
tion of a new species;^^ later he came to think of his superman 
as the superior individual rising precariously out of the mire 
of mass mediocrity, and owing his eadstenoe more to deliberate 
breeding and cardPul nurture than to the hazards of natural 
selecdozL For the biological process is biased against the ex- 
ceptional individual; nature is most cruel to her finest prod- 
ucts; she loves rather, and protects, the average and the 
mediocre; there is in nature a perpetual reversion to type, to 
the level of the mass,— a recurrent mastery of the best by the 
most The 8ux>erman can survive only by human selection, 
by eugenic foresig^ and sin ennobling education. 

How absurd it is, after aB, to let ^ber individuals marry 
for love— heroes with servant girls, and geniuses with seam- 
stressesl Schopeidiauer was wrong; love is not eugenic; when 
a man is in love he should not be permitted to make decisions 
affecting his entire Ufe; it is not given to man to love and be 
wise. We should declare invalid the vows of lovers, and should 
make love a legal impediment to marriage. The best should 
many only the best; love should be left to the xabbla The pur- 
pose of marriage is not merely r^roduction, it should also be 
development 

Thou art young, and wishest for <hild and marriage. But I 
ask thee, art dioa a man who dareth to wish for a (Md? Art 
thou the victorious one, the self-subduer, the ooxnmander of 
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thy senses^ the master of thy virtuesP—or in thy wish doth 
there speak the animal, or necessity? Or solitude? Or discord 
with thyself? 1 would that thy victory and freedom were long- 
ing for a chQd. Thou shalt build living monuments unto thy 
victory and tiby liberation. Thou shalt build beyond thyself. 
But &st thou must build thyself square in body and souL 
Thou shalt not only propagate thys^, but propagate thyself 
upward! Marriage: thus 1 call the will of two to create that 
one which is more than they who created it. I call marriage 
reverence unto eadi other as unto those who will such a wilL^^ 

Without good birth, nobility is impossible. ‘‘Intellect alone 
does not ennoble; on the contrary, something is always needed 
to ennoble intell^t. What then is needed? Blood ... (I do 
not refer here to the prefix ‘Lords,* or the ‘Almanac de Gotha*: 
this is a parenthesis for donkeys}.** But given good birth and 
eugenic breeding, the next factor in the formula of the super- 
man is a severe school; where perfection will be exacted as a 
matter of course, not even meriting praise; where there will be 
few comforts and many responsibilities; where die body will 
be taught to suflFer in silence, and the will may learn to obey 
and to command. No libertarian nonsense!—no weakening of 
the physical and moral spine by indulgence and “freedGm**! 
And yet a school where one will learn to lau^ heartily; phi- 
losophers should be graded according to their capadty for 
laughter; ‘lie who strideth across die highest mountains 
laugheth at all tragedies.** And there will be no moralic acid in 
diis education of Ae superman; an asceticism of the will, but 
no condemnation of the fiesh. “Cease not to dance, ye sweet 
girls! No spoil-sport hath come unto you widi an evil eye, • • . 
no enemy of girls with beautiful anldes.**^^ Even a superman 
may have a taste for beautiful ankles. 

A man so bom and bred would be beyond good and evil; he 
would not hesitate to be bdse if his purpose should require it; 
he would be fearless rather than good. ‘What is good? ... To 
be brave is good.** ‘What is good? All that increases die feel- 
ing of power, the will to power, power itself, in man. What is 
bad (9chlecht)f AH that comes from weakness.** Perhaps the 

94. WW. P.. li, 353; B. C. E.. 260; Z., 49, 149. 
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domixiant mark of <ihe superman wiU be love of danger and 
stxifei^ provided they have a purpose; he will not sedc safety 
fbrst; he vdll leave happiness to the greatest number. 
thustra was fond of all such as makes distant voyages, and like 
not to live without danger.**^ Hence all war is good, despite 
the vulgar pettiness of its causes in modem times; **a good war 
hallow^ any cause ” Even revolution is good; not in itself, 
for nothing could be more unfortunate than the supremacy of 
the masses; but because times of strife bring out the latent 
greatness of individuals who before had insufficient stimulus or 
opportunity; out of such chaos comes the dandng star; out of 
ffie turmoil and nonsense of the French Revolution, Napoleon; 
out of the violence and disorder of the Renaissance such pow- 
erful individualities, and in such abundance, as Europe has 
ihardly known since, and could no longer bear* 

Energy, intellect, and pride,— these make the superman. But 
they must be harmonized: the passions will beo^e powers 
only when they are selected and unified by some great purpose 
which moulds a chaos of desires into the power of a x>erson- 
ality* ^oe to the thinker who is not the gardener but the soil 
of ^ plautsr Who is it that follows his impulses? The weak- 
ling: he lades the power to inhibit; he is not strong enou^ to 
say No; he is a discord, a decadent. To discipline one's self— 
thk is the fairest thing. *The man who does not widi to be 
merely one of the mass only needs to cease to be easy on 
himself.*' To have a purpose for which one can be hard ux>on 
others, but above all ux>on one's self; to have a purpose for 
which one will do almost anything except betray a friend,^ 
that is the final patent of nobility, the last formula of the su- 
perman.^ 

Only by seeing such a man as the goal and reward of our 
labors can we love life and live upward. "We must have an 
aim for whose sake we are all dear to one another."^ Let us be 
great, or servants and instruments to the great; what a fine 
si^t it was when millions of Europeans offered themselves as 

60* aas; AntkArUi, 128; W. P.* II, 857. 
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is a function of an organism. One drop of blood too much or 
too litde in the brain may make a man sufiFer more than 
Prometheus sufFered from the vulture. Varying foods have 
varying mental effects: rice makes for Buddhism, and German 
metephysics is the result of beer. A philosophy therefore is 
true or false according as it is the expression and exaltation of 
ascending or of descending life. The decadent says, *life is 
worth nothing^; let him rather say, "I am worth nothing" 
Why should life be worth living when all the heroic values in 
it have been permitted to decay, and democracy— that is, dis- 
beBef in all great men— ruins, with every decade, another 
people? 

the gregarious European man nowadays assumes an air as 
If he were the only kind of man that is allowable; he glori- 
Ses his qualities, such as public spirit, kindness, deference, in- 
dustry, temperance, modesty, indulgence, sympathy,~by vir- 
tue ci which he Is gentle, endurable, and useful to the herd,— 
as the peculiarly human virtues. lu cases, however, where it 
la believed that the leader and bell-we&er cannot be dis- 
pensed with, attempt after attempt is made nowadays to re- 
place commanders by the summoning together of clever gregar- 
ious men; all representative constitutions, for example, are of 
ffiis origin. In spite of all, what a blessing, what a <^veranoe 
from a weight becoming unendurable, is the appearance of an 
absolute ruler for these gregarious Europeans-of fact the 
effect of the appearance of Napoleon was the last great inoof ; 
Ihe history of the influence of Napoleon is almost the Idstory 
of the higher happiness to whidi the entire century has at- 
tained in its worthi^ Individuals and periods.*^^ 

VI. THE SUPERMAN 

Just as morality lies not in kindness but in strength, so the 
goal of human efibit should be not the elevation of all but the 
development of finer and stronger individuals. **Not man]^d, 

but supennan is the goal." The very last thing a sensible man 
would undertake would be to improve mankind: mankind does 
not improve, it does not even exist-it is an abstraction; all that 
exists is a vast ant-hill of individuals. The aspect of the whole 
«D. D., 84t Ellis, 50; B. & £., 121. 
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is much more like that of a huge escperimental work-srhop 
where some things in eveiy age succeed, while most things 
fail; and the aim of all the experiments is not the happiness of 
the mass but the improvement of the type. Better that societies 
should come to an end than that no higher type should appear. 
Society is an instrument for the enhancement of the power and 
personality of the individual; the group is not an end in itself. 
'‘To what purpose then are the machines, if all individuals are 
only of use in maintaining them? Machines’*-or social organi- 
zations— *that are ends in themselves— is that the umana con^ 
media?^’^ 

At first Nietzsche spoke as if his hope were for the produc- 
tion of a new spedes;^^ later he came to think of his superman 
as the superior individual rising precariously out of the mire 
of mass mediocrity, and owing his existence more to deliberate 
breeding and caidPul nurture than to the hazards of natural 
selection. For the biological process is biased against the ex- 
ceptional individual; nature is most cruel to her fin^ prod- 
ucts; she loves rather, and protects, the average and the 
mediocre; there is in nature a perpetual reversion to type, to 
the level of the mass,— a recurrent mastery of the best by the 
most.^^ The superman can survive only by human sele^on, 
by eugenic foresight and an ennobling education. 

How absurd it is, after all, to let higher individuals marry 
for love-^&eroes vdih servant girls, and geniuses with seam- 
stressesl Schopenhauer was wrong; love is not eugenic; when 
a man is in love he should not be permitted to make decisions 
affecting his entire life; it is not given to man to love and be 
wise. We riiould declare invalid the vows of lovers, and ^ould 
make love a legal impediment to marriage. The best should 
many only the best; love riiould be left to the rabble. The pur- 
pose of marriage is not merely reproduction, it should also be 
development 

Thou ext young, and wishest for diild and marriage. But I 
ask thee, art thou a man who daieth to wish for a (Md? Art 
thou the victorious one, the self-subduer, the commander of 
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thy senses, the master of thy virtue5?--or in thy wish doth 
there speak the animal, or necessity? Or solitude? Or discord 
with thyself? I would that thy victory and freedom were long- 
ing for a child. Thou shalt build living monuments unto foy 
victory and thy libmition. Thou shalt build beyond diyself . 
But thou must build thyself square in body and souL 
Tfaou shalt not only propagate thyself, but propagate thyself 
upwardl Marriage: thus 1 call the wdl of two to create that 
one which is more than they who created it. I call marriage 
reverenoe unto each other as unto those who will such a wilL^^ 

Without good birth, nobility is impossible. ^Intellect alone 
does not ennoble; on the contrary, something is always needed 
to ennoble intellect What then is needed? Blood ... (I do 
not refer here to the prefix Xords,’ or the 'Almanac de Gotha’: 
this is a parenthesis for donkeys) But given good birth and 
eugenic breeding, the next factor in the formula of the super- 
man is a severe school; where perfection will be exacted as a 
matter of course, not even meriting praise; where there will be 
few comforts and many responsibilities; where the body will 
be taught to suffer in silence, and the will may learn to obey 
and to command. No libertarian nonsensel—no weakening ctf 
the physical and moral spine by indulgence and “freedom”! 
And yet a school where one will learn to lau^ heartily; phi- 
losophers should be graded according to their capacity for 
laughter; “he who strideth across die highest mountains 
laugheth at all tragedies.” And there will be no moralic add in 
this education of the superman; an asceticism of the will, but 
no condeoinaticoi of the fiesh. “Cease not to dance, ye sweet 
girls! No spoil-sport hath come unto you with an evil eye, • . . 
no enemy of girls with beautiful ankles.’^® Even a supennan 
may have a taste for beautiful ankles. 

A man so bom and bred would be beyond good and evil; he 
would not hesitate to be bdse if his purpose should require it; 
he would be fearless rather than good. “What is good? ... To 
be brave is good.” “What is good? All that increases the feel- 
ing of power, the will to power, power itself, in man. What is 
bad (schhchtjf All that comes from weakness.” Perhaps the 
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daminant mark of die superman will be love of danger and 
strife^ provided they have a purpose; he will not seek safety 
first; he wOl leave happiness to the greatest numb^. ^'Zaxar 
thustra was fond of all such as makes distant voyages, and like 
not to live without danger Hence all vi^ is good, despite 
the vulgar pettiness of its causes in modem times; good war 
hallow^ any cause* Even revolution is good; not in itself, 
for nodiing c^d be more unfortunate than the supremacy of 
the masses; but because times of strife bring out the latent 
greatness of individuals who before had insufiSdent stimulus or 
opportunity; out of such chaos comes the dancing star; out of 
the turmoil and nonsense of the French Revolution, Napoleon; 
out of the violence and disorder of the Renaissance such pow- 
erful individualities, and in such abundance, as Europe has 
hardly known since, and could no longer bear. 

Energy, intellect, and pride,>->these make the superman. But 
diey must be harmonized: the passions will beo^e powers 
only when they are selected and unified by some great purpose 
which moulds a chaos of desires into the power of a person- 
ality. *Woe to the thinker who is not the gardener but the soil 
of ^ plants!** Who is it that follows his impulses? The weak- 
ling: he lacks the power to inhibit; he is not strong enou^ to 
say No; he is a discord, a decadent To disdpline one*s self— 
th^ is the hipest thing. "The man who does not wish to be 
merely one of the mass only needs to cease to be easy on 
himsdf .* To have a purpose for which one can be hard upon 
others, but above all upon one’s self; to have a purpose for 
which one wfil do almost anything except betray a friend,^ 
tibat is the final patent of nol^ty, the lak formula of the su- 
perman.®* 

Only by seeing such a man as the goal and reward of our 
labors can we love life and live upward. "We must have an 
aim for whose sake we are all dear to one another.*®® Let us be 
great, or servants and instruments to the great; what a fine 
si^t it was when millions of Europeans offered themselves as 
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means to the ends of Bonaparte, and died for him gladly, sing- 
ing his name as they felll Perhaps those of us who understand 
can become the prophets of him whom we cannot be, and can 
straighten the way for his coming; we, indifferent of lands, in- 
different of times, can work together, however separated, for 
this end. Zarathustra will sing, even in his suffering, if he can 
but hear the voices of these hidden helpers, these lovers of tiie 
higher man. “Ye lonely ones of to-day, ye who stand apart, ye 
shall one day be a people; from you who have chosen your- 
selves, a chosen people shall arise; and from it the super- 
man.**®* 


Vn. DECADENCE 

Consequently, the road to the superman must lie through 
aristocracy. Democracy— “this mania for counting noses**— 
must be eradicated before it is too late. The first step here is 
the destruction of Christianity so far as all higher men are 
concerned. The triumph of C^st was the beginning of de- 
mocracy; “the first Christian was in his deepest instincts a 
rebel against everything privileged; he lived and struggled un- 
remittingly for 'equal rights* **; in modem times he would have 
been sent to Siberia. “He that is greatest among you, let him 
be your swvant**— this is the inversion of all political wisdom, 
of all sanity; indeed, as one reads the Gospel one feels the at- 
mosphere of a Russian novel; they are a sort of plagiarism 
from Dostoievski. Only among the lowly could such notions 
take root; and only in an age whose mlers had degenerated 
and ceased to rule. “When Nero and Caracalla sat on the 
throne, the paradox arose that the lowest man was worth more 
than tibe man on top.**®^ 

As the conquest of Europe by Christianity was the end of 
andent aristocracy, so the overrunning of Europe by Teutonic 
warrior barons brought a reneival of the old masculine virtues, 
and planted the roots of the modem aristocracies. These men 
were not burdened with “morals'*: they “were free from every 
social restraint; in the innocence of their wild-beast con- 
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science they returned as exultant monsters from a horrible 
train of murder, incendiarism, rapine, torture, with an arro- 
gance and compromise as if nothing but a student's freak had 
been perpetrated.” It was such men who supph'ed the ruling 
classes for Germany, Scandinavia, France, England, Italy, and 
Russia. 

A herd of blond beasts of prey, a race of conquerors and 
masters, with military organization, with the power to or- 
ganize, unscrupulously placing their fearful paws upon a pop- 
nation perhaps vastly superior in numbers, . . . this herd 
founded the State. Ihe (beam is dispelled which made the 
State begin with a contract What has he to do with contracts 
who can command, who is master by nature, who comes on 
the scene with viol^ce in deed and demeanour?^ 

This splendid ruling stock was corrupted, first by the Cath- 
olic laudation of feminine virtues, secondly by the Puritan and 
plebeian ideals of the Reformation, and thirdly by inter-mar- 
riage with inferior stock. Just as Catholicism was mellowing 
into the aristocratic and unmoral culture of the Renaissance, 
the Reformation crushed it with a revival of Judaic rigor and 
solemnity. "Does anybody at last understand, wfU anybody 
understand what the Renaissance was? The tmnstxiUiaHon of 
Chfistian values, the attempt undertaken with all means, aU 
instincts and all genius to make the opposite values, the noble 
values (xiomph ... 1 see before me a possibility perfectly magi- 
cal in its charm and glorious coloring. • , . Csesar Borgia as 
Pope. • • . Do you tmderstand me?”®® 

Protestantism and beer have dulled German wit; add, now, 
Wagnerian opera. As a result, "the present-day Pru^an is one 
of the most dangerous enemies of culture.” "The presence of a 
German retards my digestion.” "If, as Gibbon says, nothing 
but time— though a long time-is required for a world to 
perish; so nothing but time-though stiU more time— is required 
for a false idea to be destroyed in Germany.” When Germany 
defeated Napoleon it was as disastrous to culture as when 
Luther defeated the Church; thenceforward Germany put 
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away her Goethes, her Schopenhauers and her Beethovens, 
and began to worship “patriots'*; ^Deutschland uber AUes-^l 
fear that was the end of German philosophy.”®^ Yet there is a 
natural seriousness and depth in the Germans that gives 
ground for the hope that they may yet redeem Europe; they 
have more of the masculine virtues than the French or the 
English; they have perseverance, patience, industry—hence 
their scholarship, their science, and their military discipline; it 
is delightful to see how all Europe is worried about the Ger- 
man army. If the German power of organization could coop- 
erate with the potential resources of Russia, in materials and 
in men, then would come the age of great politics. “We re- 
quire an intergrowth of the German and Slav races; and we 
require, too, the cleverest financiers, the Jews, that we may be- 
come the masters of the world. . . . We require an uncondition- 
al union with Russia.” The alternative was encirclement and 
strangulation. 

The trouble with Germany is a certain stolidity of mind 
which pays for this solidity of character; Germany misses the 
long traditions of culture which have made the French the 
most refined and subtle of all the peoples of Europe. “I be- 
lieve only in French culture, and I regard everything else in 
Europe which calls itself culture as a misunderstanding.” 
“Wlien one reads Montaigne, La Rochefoucauld, . . . Vau- 
venargues, and Chamfort, one is nearer to antiquity than with 
any group of authors in any other nation.” Voltaire is “a grand 
seigneur of the mind”; and Taine is “the first of living his- 
torians,” Even the later French writers Flaubert, Bourget, 
Anatole France, etc.— are infinitely beyond other Europeans 
in clarity of thought and language— “what clearness and deli- 
cate precision in these Frenchmenl” European nobility of 
taste, feeling and manners is the work of France. But of the 
old France, of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; the 
Revolution, by destroying the aristocracy, destroyed the vehi- 
cle and nursery of culture, and now the French soul is thin 
and pale in comparison witih what it used to be. Nevertheless 
it has still some fine qualities; “in France almost all psycholog- 

"Fisgii, 47, note; T. I., 51. 
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ical and artistic questions are considered with incomparably 
more subtlety and thoroughness than they are in Germany. . . • 
At the very moment when Gennany arose as a great power in 
the world of politics, France won new importance in the world 
of culture."®® 

Russia is the blond beast of Europe. Its people have a **stul>- 
bom and resigned fatalism which gives them even nowadays 
the advantage over us Westerners." Russia has a strong gov- 
ernment, without **parliamentary imbecility.* Force of will 
has long been accumulating there, and now threatens to find 
release; it would not be surprising to find Russia becoming 
master of Europe. *A thinker who has at heart the future of 
Europe wOl in all his perspectives concerning the future cal- 
culate upon the Jews and the Russians as above all the surest 
and the likefiest factors in the great play and battle of forces." 
But all in all it is the Italians who are the finest and most vig- 
orous of existing pec^les; the man-plant grows strangest in 
Italy, as Alfied boasted. There is a manly bearing, an aristo- 
cratic pride in even the lowliest Italian; **a poor Venetian 
gondolier is always a better figure than a Berlin Gehefinrath, 
and in the end, indeed, a better man.*®® 

Worst of all are the English; it is they who corrupted the 
French mind with the democratic delusion; ^'shop-keepers, 
Christians, cows, women, Englishmen, and other democrats 
belong together.* English utilitarianism and philistinism are 
the nadir of European culture. Only in a land of cutthroat 
competition could anyone conceive of life as a stmgg^e for 
mere existence. Only in a land where shop-keepers and ship- 
keepers had multiplied to such a number as to overcome the 
aristocracy could democracy be fabricated; this is the gift, the 
Greek gift, which England has given the modem world. Who 
will rescue Europe from England, and England from democ- 
racy? 


Vra. ARISTOCRACY 

Democracy means drift; it means permission given to each 
•Salter. 464-7; K. H., 37, 83; B. G, K., 813-6; T. L, 64; Fagoet, 10-lX. 

•G. M., 98; B. G. E., 146, 208; Salter, 469. 
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part of an organism to do just what it pleases; it means the 
lapse of coherence and interdependence, the enthronement of 
liberty and chaos. It means the worship of mediocrity, and 
the hatred of excellence. It means the impossibility of great 
men->how could great men submit to the indignities and in- 
decencies of an election? What chance would they have? 
“What is hated by the people, as a wolf by the dogs, is the 
free spirit, the en^y of all fetters, the not-adorer,** the man 
who is not a “regular party-member.** How can the superman 
arise in such a soil? And how can a nation become great when 
its greatest men lie unused, discouraged, perhaps unknown? 
Such a society loses character; imitation is horizontal instead 
of vertical— not the superior man but the majority man be- 
comes the ideal and the model; everybody comes to resemble 
everybody else; even the sexes approximate— the men become 
women and the women become men.®® 

Feminism, then, is the natural corollary of democracy and 
Christianity. "Here is little of man; therefore women try to 
make themselves manly. For only he who is enough of a man 
will save the woman in woman." Ibsen, "that typical old maid," 
created the "emancipated woman." "Woman was created out 
of man’s rib?— ‘wonderful is the poverty of my ribsl* says man." 
Woman has lost power and prestige by her "emancipation"; 
where have women now the position they enjoyed under the 
Bourbons? Equality between man and woman is impossible, 
because war between them is eternal; there is here no peace 
without victory— peace comes only when one or the other is 
acknowledged master. It is dangerous to try equality with a 
woman; she will not be content with that; she will be ratfier 
content with subordination if the man is a man. Above all, her 
perfection and happiness lie in motherhood. "Everything in 
woman is a riddle, and everything in woman hath one answer: 
its name is childbearing." "Man is for woman a means; the 
end is always Ae child. But what is woman for man? ... A 
dangerous toy. "Man shall be educated for war, and woman 
for the recreation of the warrior; everything else is folly." Yet 
•»W. P„ I, 38a-lj ii, 200; Z., 141. 
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^the perfect woman is a higha* type of humanity than the per- 
fect man, and also something much rarer. • . • One cannot be 
gentle enough towards women.*’^^ 

Part of the tension of marriage lies in its fulfilment of the 
woman and its narrowing and emptying of the man. When a 
man woos a woman he offers to give all the world for her; and 
when she marries him he does; he must forget die world as 
soon as the child comes; the altruism of love becomes the ego- 
ism of the family. Honesty and innovation are luxuries of 
celibacy. **Where the highest philosophical thinking is con- 
cerned, all married men are suspect. ... It seems to me absurd 
that one who has chosen for his sphere the assessment of exist- 
ence as a whole should burden himself with the cares of a 
family, with winning bread, security, and social position for 
wife and children.** Many a philosopher has died when his 
child was bom. "The wind blew through my key hole, saying, 
'Come!* My door cunningly opened of itself, saying, *Gol* But 
I lay fetter^ by my love unto my children.'*®* 

With feminism come socialism and anarchism; all of them 
are of the litter of democracy; if equal political power Is just, 
why not equal economic power? Why should there be leaders 
anywhere? There are socialists who will admire the book of 
Zarathustra; but their admiration is not wanted. "There are 
some that preach my doc^trine of life but at the same time are 
preachers of equality. ... 1 do not wish to be confounded with 
these preachers of equality. For within me justice saith, *Men 
are not equal' ** "We wish to possess nothing in common." 
"Ye preachers of equality, the tyrant-insanity of impotence 
thus crieth out of yourselves for equality." Nature abhors 
equality, it loves difiPerentiation of individuals and classes and 
specnes. Socialism is anti>biologic^l: the process of evolution 
involves the utilization of the inferior species, race, class, or in- 
dividual by the supericnr; aD life is exploitation, and subsists 
ultimately on other Ufe; big fishes catch little fishes and eat 
them, and that is tiie whole story. Socialism is envy: "they 

"Z., 248, 169; Huneker, EgotsU, 266. 

^LonOy 77, 313; Z., 232. 
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vr&ai sometihing wliich we have/*^^ It is, however, an easily 
managed movement; all that is necessary to control it is to 
open occasionally the trap-door between masters and slaves 
and let the readers of discontent come up into paradise. It is 
not die leadm that must be feared, but those lower down, 
who thinlc that by a revolution they can escape die subordina- 
tion whidi is the natural result of their incompetence and 
doth. Yet the slave is noble only when he revolts. 

In any case the slave is nobler than his modem masters— the 
bourgeoisie. It is a sign of the inferiority of nineteenth cen- 
tury culture that the man of money should be the object of so 
mu^ worship and envy. But these businoBS men too are 
daves, imppets of routine, victims of busy-ness; they have no 
time for new ideas; thinldng is taboo among them, and the 
joys ci the intellect are beyond their reach. Hence their rest- 
less and perpetual search for ^liappiness,** their great houses 
which are never homes, their vulgar luxury without taste, 
their picture-galleries of ^originals,’* with cost attached, their 
sensual amusements that dull rather than refresh or stimulate 
the mind. ^*Look at these superfluous! They acquire riches 
and become poorer thereby”; they acc^t all the restraints of 
aristocracy without its compensating access to the kingdom of 
the mind. **See how diey dimb, these swift apes! They dimb 
over one another, and thus drag themselves into the mud and 
depths. • • . The stench of shop-keepers, die wriggling of am- 
bition, the evil breath.” There is no use in such men having 
wealth for they cannot give it dignity by noble use, by the 
discriminating patronage of letters or arts. ”Only a man of 
inteHeot diould hold property^ ; others dilnk of property as an 
end in itself, and pursue it more and more reddessly,— look at 
*^e present madness of nations, whidi desire above all to 
produce as much as possible, and to be as rich as possible.” 
At last man becomes a bird of prey: ”diey live in ambudr for 
one another; they obtain things from each other by lying in 

"Zt 1^-8; B. G. K., 226; W. P., I, 102 (wlildli predtdf • rmliiiion 
**ooi»p«zad wtUi whloh the Farii Ckmuntme . • . wfll teem to have been but a 
ftodigertlQn**); It, 208; D. D., 362. NletzK^e, nhen be wrate thew» 
arlstoaratk) passages, was Uvlng in a dbogy attio on $1000 a year, most of 
whicb went Into Uie publication of his bocdcs. 
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wait That is called by them good neighborliness. . • • Hiey 
seek the smallest profits out of every sort of rubbish.** To-day, 
mercantile morality is really nothing but a refinement on pirat- 
ical morality-^buying in the cheapest market and selling in the 
dearest** And these men cry out for laissezrfaire, to be let 
alone,— these very men who most need supervision and con- 
trol. Perhaps even some degree of socialism, dangerous as 
that is, would be Justified here: should take all the 

branches of transport and trade which favor the accumulation 
of large foitunes--especially therefore the money market--out 
of the hands of private persons or private companies, and look 
upon those who own too much, Just as upon those who own 
nothing, as types fraught with danger to the community.**^ 
Higher than the bourgeois, and lower than the aristocrat, is 
the soldier. A general who uses up soldiers on the battle-field, 
where they have the pleasure of dying under the anesthesia 
of glory, is far nobler than the employer who uses up men in 
his profit-machine; observe with what relief men leave their 
factories for the field of slau^ter. Napoleon was not a butcher 
but a benefactcxr; he gave men death with military honors in- 
stead of deadi economic attrition; people flocked to his 
lethal standard b^use they preferred the risks of battle to 
the unbearable monotony of making another million collar- 
buttons. *Tt is to Napol^n that the honor shall one day be 
given of having made for a time a world in whicdi the man, 
the warrior, outweighed the tradesman and the Philistine.** 
War is an admirable remedy for peoples that are growing weak 
and comfortable and contemptible; it excites instincts that rot 
away in peace. War and universal military service are the 
necessary antidotes to democratic effeminacy. **Wh6n the in- 
srtincts of a society ultimately make it give up war and con- 
quest, it is decadent; it is ripe fen* democracy and die nile of 
shop-keepers.** Yet the causes of modem war are anything but 
noble; dynasdo and rdigious wars were a litde finer than 
settling trade diqiuties with guns.^^ *W^ithm fifty years diese 

O. S., I, 142$ H. A. EL, I, 360; li, 147, 340; T. L, 100; Z., 64, 305, 
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Babel gavenunents” (tbe democracies of Eurc^) *Vill clash 
in a gigantic war for markets of the world*"*^ But perhaps 
out of that madness will come the unification of EuFOpe;-~an 
end for which even a trade-war would not be too great a price 
to pay. For only out of a unified Europe can come that higher 
aristocracy by which Europe may be redeemed. 

The problem of politics is to prevent the business man from 
ruling. For sucdi a man has the short sight and narrow grasp 
of a politician, not the long view and wide range of die bom 
aristocrat trair^ to statesmanship. The finer man has a divine 
ri^ to rule--!, e., the rij^t of superior ability. The simple man 
h^ his place, but it is not on the throne. In his place the sim- 
ple man is happy, and his virtues are as necessary to society 
as those of the leader; **11 would be absolutely unworthy a 
deeper mind to consider mediocrity in itself as an objection.*’ 
Industriousness, thrift, regularity, moderation, strong convic- 
tion,— with such virtues the mediocre man becomes perfect, 
but perfect only as an instrument. high civilization is a 
pyramid; it can stand only upon a broad base; its prerequisite 
is a strongly and soundly consolidated mediocrity.’* Always 
and everywhere, some will be leaders and some followers; the 
majority will be compelled, and will be happy, to work under 
the int^ectual direction of higher men.*^ 

Wherever I found living things, there also I heard the speedb 
of obadlenoe. All living things are things duit obey. And this Is 
the second: he is oommanded who cannot obey his own self. 
Ibis Is the way of living things. But this is the third I heard: 
to command Is more difficult than to obey. And not only 
the commander beazeth the burden of all who obey, 
this burden easily cnishelh him:— an eflbrt a jfeopardy ap- 

peared unto me to be contained in all commanding; and when- 
ever living things command they risk themsehres.^ 

The ideal society, then, would be divided into three classes: 
producer (farmers, prol^taires and business men), officials 
(soldiers and fonctionaires), and rulers. The latter w^d nile^ 

**0. M., 285 (tfab pndloCion was wiitten In 1887). 
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but they would not officiate in government; the actual work of 
government is a menial task. The rulers will be philosopher- 
statesmen rather than office-hioldeis. Their power will on 
the control of credit and the army; but Aey themselves will 
live more like soldiers than like financiers. They will be Plato’s 
guardians again; Plato was right— philosophers are the highest 
men. They will be men of refinement as well as of courage and 
strength; scholars and generals in one. They will be united by 
courtesy and corps desprit: *These men are k^t rigorously 
within bounds by morality,^ veneration^ custom, gratitude^ 
still more by reciprocal surveillance, by jealousy inter pares; 
and on the other hand, in their attitude towards one another 
they will be inventive in consideration, self-command, deli- 
cacy, pride, and friendship,*’^®® 

Will this aristocracy be a caste, and their power hereditary? 
For the most part yes, with occasional openings to let in new 
blood. But nothing can so contaminate and weaken an aris- 
tocracy as marrying rich vulgarians, after the habit of the Eng- 
lish aristocracy; it was such intermarriage that ruined the 
greatest governing body the world has ever seen— the aristo- 
cratic Roman senate. There is no "accident of birth”; every 
birth is the verdict of nature upon a marriage; and the perfect 
man comes only after generations of selection and pr^ara- 
tion; **a man’s ancestors have paid the price of what he is.” 

Does this (ffifend too much our long democratic ears? But 
"those races that cannot bear this philosophy are doomed; and 
those that regard it as the greatest blessing are destined to be 
the masters of the world.” Only such an aristocracy can have 
the vision and the courage to make Europe a nation, to end 
this bovine nationalism, this petty VaterlandereL Let us be 
"good Europeans,” as Napoleon was, and Goethe, and 
Beethoven, and Schopenhauer, and Stendhal, and Heine. Too 
long we have been fragments, shattered pieces of what might 
be a whole. How can a great culture grow in this air of pa- 
triotic prejudice and narrovring provincialism? The time for 
petty politics is past; the compulsion to great politics has come. 

**Wben did €bi« poor exile re>enter? 

^^uoted by Nor^u. Degeneration, New Yoik, 1895; p. 439. 
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When will the new race appear, and the new leaders? When 
will Europe be bom? 

Have ye not heard anytibing of my children? Speak to me of 
my gazden, my Happy Isles, my new beautiful race. For their 
sake 1 am rich, for their sake I became poor. • . • What have 1 
not surrendered? What would I not surrender that I mi^t have 
one thing; those diildren, that livtng plantation, those life-trees 
my hifihest will and my hiih^st bopeP^iU 

IX. ouncisM 

It is a beautiful poem; and perhaps it is a poem rather than 
a philosophy. We know that there are ahsi^^ties here, and 
that the man went too far in an attempt to oonvinoe and cor- 
rect himsdf; but we can see him suffering at every line, and we 
must love 1^ even where we question him. There is a time 
when we tire of sentimentality and deluskm, and relidi the 
sting of doubt and denial; and then Nietzsche comes to us as a 
tonic, like open spaces axtd fredi winds after a long cmremony 
in a crowded church. "He who knows how to breathe in the 
air of my writings is conscious that it is the air of the heights, 
that it is bracing. A man must be buQt for it; otherwise the 
chances are that it will kill him.*^^ Let none mistake this 
add for infant's milk. 

And then what stylel "People will say, some day, that Heine 
and 1 were the greatest artists, by far, ever Wrote in Ger- 
man, and that we left the best any mere German could do an 
incalculable distance behind us." And it is almost so.^^*^ "My 
style dances,** he says; every sentence is a lance; the language 
is supple, vigorous, nervous,— the style of a fencer, too quick 
and brilliant for the normal eye. But on rereading hitn we 
perceive that something of bxillianoe is due to exaggera- 
tion, to an interesting but at last neurotio egotism, to an over' 
f adle invendou of every aocepted notion, the ridicule of every 
virtue, the praise of every vice; he takes, we discover, a sopho- 
more*s deligjht iu diodking; we conclude that it is easy to be 
s’ ^ T. a S., a, 39| 2L, 413. 
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Interesting when one has no prejudices In favor of morality* 
These dogmatic assertions, these unmodified generalizations, 
these prc^hetic repetitions, these oontradictions--<of others not 
more than oi himself—reveal a mind that has lost its balance, 
and hov^s on the edge of madness. At last this brilliance tires 
us out and erhaiists our nerves, like whips upon the flesh, or 
loud emphasis in ccmversation. Th^e is a sort of Teutonic 
bluster in this vioknoe of speech;^^ none ot tiiat restraint 
which is tile first principle of art; none of that balance, har- 
mony, and controversial urbanity, which Nietzsche so admired 
in the French. Nev^rtiiele^ it is a powerful style; we are 
overwhelmed with the passion and iteration of it; Nietzsche 
does not prove, he announces and reveals; he wins us with his 
imaginaticm ratiier than with his logic; he oSers us not a phi- 
losophy merely, nor yet only a poem, but a new faith, a new 
hope, a new religion. 

His thought, as much as his style, reveals him as a scm of 
the Romantic movement “What** he asks, ""does a philosopher 
firstly and lastly require of himself? To overcome his age in 
himself, to become "timeless.’ ” But this was a counsel of per- 
fection which he more honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance; he was baptized with the spirit of his age, and by 
total immersion. He did not realize how Kant’s subjectivism— 
""the world is my idea,” as Schopenhauer honestly put it— had 
led to Fichte’s "‘absolute ego,” and this to Stimer’s unbalanced 
individualism, and tiiis to the unmoralism of the superman.^^ 
The superman is not merely Schopenhauer’s “genius,” and 
Carlyle’s “hero,” and Wagner’s SiegMed; he looks su^idously 
like Schiller’s Karl Moor and Coetiie’s G&tz; Nietzsche took 
more than the word Vebermemch from the young Goethe 
whose later Olympian calm he scorned so enviously. His let- 
ters are full of romantic sentiment and tenderness; “I suffer” 
recurs In tiiem almost as frequently as “I die” in Heine.^^ He 
calls himself “a mystic and almost xnmnadic soul,” and speaks 
of The BirA of Tragedy as “the confession of a romanticist”^®^ 

230,56. 

Santayana, Bgotiitn In German PhOotophy. 

s., d. Hal^, 231. 

T., 6, wv. 
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am afraid,** lie writes to Brandes, ^that 1 am too much of a 
musidan not to be a romanticist**^^® **An author must become 
silent when his work begins to speak**;^®® but Nietzsche never 
conceals himself, and rushes into the first person on every 
page. His ezaltation of instinct against thougl^ of the individ- 
ual against society, of the ‘^Dionysian** against the **Apo]lonian** 
(i e., the romantic against the classic type), betrays his time as 
definitely as the dates of his birth and his death. He was, for 
die philosophy of his age, what Wagner was for its music,— 
the culmination of die Romantic movement, the hi^ tide of 
the Romantic stream; he liberated and exalted the *Vill’* and 
the ^'genius’* of Schopenhauer from all social restraint, as Wag- 
ner liberated and exalted the passion that had tom at its classic 
bonds in the Sonata Path4tique and the Fifth and Nindi Sym- 
phonies. He was the last great scion of the lineage of Rousseau. 

Let us go back now on the road we have traveled with 
Nietzsche, and tell him, however ineffectually, some of the ob- 
jections with which we were so often teoc^ed to interrupt 
him. He was wise enou^ to see for himself, in his later years, 
how much absurdity had contributed to the originality of The 
Birth of Tfogedy,^^^ Scholars Bke Wilamowitz-MoelLendorff 
laughed the book out of the philologic court The attempt to 
deduce Wagner from dSschylus was die sdf-immolation of a 
young devotee before a despotic god. Who would have 
thou£^ that the Reformation was **Dion>rian**— i. e., wild, un- 
moral, vinous. Bacchanalian; and that the Renaimnce was 
quite the qpp^te of these, quiet, restrained, moderate, ^‘Apol- 
lonian**? Who would have suspected that ^Socratism was the 
culture of the opera**?^^ The attack on Socrates was the dis- 
dain of a Wagnerian for logical thou^t; the admirati<m for 
Dionysus was a sedentary man*8 idolatry of action (hence also 
the aixitheosis of Napoleon), and a bstshful badielor*s secret 
envy of masculine bibulousness and sexuality. 

Perhaps Nietzsche was right in considering the ine-Socratic 
age as the halcyon days of Greece; no doubt die Peloponnesian 
War undermined the economic and political basis of Peridean 

i<*Qaoted by HwMlMr, Egoistt, fiSl. 

""Quoted by Faguet, 9. 

B« T., pp. 1 and 4 of tbe Introductioii. 
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culture. But it was a Htde absurd to see in Socrates oxily a 
disintegrating criticism (as if Nietzsche* s own function was not 
chiefly this) and not also a work of salvage for a society ruined 
less by philosc^y than by war and comiption and immoral- 
ity. O^y a pr^essor of paradox could rai^ the obscure and 
dogmatic fragments of Heraditus above the mellowed wisdom 
and the developed art of Plato. Nietzsche denounces Plato, as 
he denounces aU bis creditors— no man is a hero to bis debtor; 
but what is Nietzsche's philosophy but the ethics of Ibrasym- 
achus and Callides, and the poHtios of Plato's Socrates?— With 
all his philology, Nietzsche never quite penetrated to the spirit 
oi the Gredcs; never learned the lesson that moderation and 
self-knowledge (as taught by the Delphic inscriptions and the 
greater phllosqphers) must bank, without extinguishing, the 
fires ci passion and desire,^^* that Apollo must limit Dionysus. 
Some have described Nietzsche as a pagan; but he was not 
that: neither Greek pagan like Pericles nor Ciezman pagan like 
Goethe; he lacked the balance and restraint that made these 
men strong. 1 shall give back to men the serenity which is the 
condition of all culture," he writes,^^* but alas, how can one 
give what one has not? 

Of all Nietzsche's books, Zaratkustra is safest from csiticdsm, 
partly because it is obscure, and partly because its inex- 
pugnable merits dwarf all fault-finding. The idea of eternal 
recurrence, though common to the ^Ai>o]lonian'' Spencer as 
well as to the "Dionysian" Nietzsche, strikes one as uzhealthy 
fancy, a weird last-minute efiFort to recover the belief in im- 
mortathty. Every critic has seen the contradiction between the 
bold preachment of egoism (2kurathastra "procdaims the Ego 
whole and holy, and selfishness blessed"-an unmistakable 
echo of Stimer) and the appeal to altruism and self-sacrifice 
in the preparation and service of the superman. But who, read- 
ing tibis philosc^hy, will classify himself as servant, and not 
as superman? 

As for the ethical system of Beyond Good and End and The 
Genealogy of Morals, it is stimulating exaggeration. We ao- 

Santayaisa, 141. 

“lo Hal4vy, 19S. 
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knowledge the need cH asking men to be braver, and harder 
cm themselves, --elmost dl ethical philosophies have asked 
that; but there is no urgent necsessity for asking people to be 
CTueler and ^moce evil’’^^^-surely this is a work of superaro- 
gaticm? And there Is no great call to complain that morality 
is a weapcm used by the weak to limit the strong; the strong 
are not too de^ly impressed by it, and make rather cdever use 
of it in turn: most moral erodes are imposed from above rather 
than from below; and die crowd xxraises and blames by pres- 
tige imitation. It is well, too, that humility should be ocouiem- 
ally maltreated; ^Sve have had deprecation and ducking long 
enough,** as die gcrod gray poet said; but one does not observe 
any superabundance of this quality in modem character. 
Nietzsche here fell short of that historical sense which he 
lauded as so necessary to philosophy; or he would have seen 
the docstrine of medkness and humbleness of heart as a neces- 
sary antidote to the violent and warlike virtues of the barbar- 
ians who nearly destroyed, in the first millennium of the Chris- 
tian era, that very culture to which Nietzsche always returns 
for nouridunent and refuge. Surely this wild emphasis on 
power and movement is the echo of a feveiisb and chaotic 
age? This supposedly universal “will to power** hardly ex- 
presses the quiescence of die Hindu, the calm of die Ohtoese, 
or the satisfied routine of the medieval peasant. Power is the 
idol of some of us; but most of us long rather for secnixity and 
peace. 

In general, as every reader will have perceived, Nietzsche 
fails to recrognize the placro and value of the sexsial instincts; 
he thinks the egoistic and individualistic impulses need rein- 
forcement by (hilosophyl One must wonder where were 
Nietzsche*s eyes when all Europe was fenrgetting, in a slough 
of selfish wars, those cultural habits and ac^quisitions which he 
admired so much, and which depend so precariously cm cro- 
dperation and social amenity and self-restraint The essential 
function of Ghnstianity has been to moderate, by the incnil- 
cation of an extreme ideal of gentleness, the natural barbarity 

Nordau. DegenmtaUm, 4S1, for a rather hectic attadc on Ntetache w 
an imaginative 
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of men; cmd any tibinker who feaxs Ihat men have been cor^ 
nipt^ out of egoism into an excess of Christian virtue needs 
only to look about him to be comforted and reassured. 

Made solitary by illness and nervousness, and forced into 
war against the sluggis h ness and mediocrity of men, Nietzsche 
was M to suppose that all the great virtues are the virtues 
of men who stand alone. He reacted from Schopeidiauer’s 
submergence of the individual in the species to an unbalanced 
liberation (rf the individual from social oontroL Foiled in his 
search for love, he turned upon woman with a bitterness un- 
worthy of a philosopher, and unnatural in a man; missing 
parentage and losing friendship, he never knew that the finest 
moments of life come thxou^ mutuality and oomiadeship, 
rather ^han from domination and war. He did not live long 
enou^ or widely enou^ to mature his ihalf-<tnith8 into wis- 
dom. Perhaps if he had lived longer he would have turned 
his strident chaos into a harmonious {diilosc^hy. Truer of him 
than of the Jesus to whom he applied them, w^ his own 
words: *TIe died too early; he himself would have revoked 
his doctrine had he reached* a riper age; "noble enough to re- 
voke he wasl*^^^ But death had other plans. 

Perhaps in politics his vision is sounder than in morals. Aris- 
tocracy is the ideal government; who shall deny itP "O ye kind 
heavensi there is in every nation • • . a fittest, a wisest, bravest, 
best; whom could we find and make king over us, aU were in 
truth welL ... By what art discover himP Will the heavmis in 
thehr pity teach us no art? For our need of him is greatl*^^^ 
But who are the bestP Do the best appear only in certain fam- 
ilies, and must we therefore have hereditary adstocracyP But 
we had it; and it led to clique-pursuits, dass-irresponsibility, 
and stagnation. Perhaps aristocracies have been saved, as often 
as destoyed, by intennaniage with the middle classes; how 
dse has the Englidi aristocracy maintained itselfP And per- 
haps hibreeding degeneratesP Obviously there are many sides 
to these comples problems, at which Nietzsche has fiimg so 

09 - 100 . 

FaH and Fraaant, New Yods, 1901. 
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lustSy ids Yeas and Nays.^^^ Hereditary aristocracies do not 
like wodd-nnification; ^ey tend to a narrowly nationalistic 
policy, however cosmopolitan they may be in conduct; if they 
abandoned nationalism they would lose a main source their 
power— the manipulation of foreign relations. And perhaps a 
world-state would not be so beneficial to culture as Nietz^e 
thinks; large masses move slowly; and Germany probably did 
more for culture when she was merely **a geographical expres- 
sion,'* with independent courts rivalling one another in the 
patronage of art, dmn in her days of unity and empire and ex- 
pansion; it was not an emperor who d^ririied Goethe and 
rescued Wagner. 

It is a common delusion diat the great periods of culture 
have been ages of hereditary aristocracy: on the contrary, the 
eflBorescent periods of Pericles and the Medici and Elizabeth 
and the Romantic age were nourished with fhe wealth of a 
rising bourgeoisie; and die creative work in literature and art 
was done not by aristocratic families but by the offspring of 
the middle class;— by sudh men as Socrates, who was the son 
of a midvrife, and Voltaire, who was the son of an attxmoiey, 
and Shakespeare, who was the son of a butcher. It is ages 
of movement and dange that stimulate cultural creation; ages 
in which a new and vigorous class is rising to power and 
pride. And so in politics: it would be suicidal to exclude horn 
statesmanship such genius as lacked aristocratic pedigree; the 
better formula, surely, is a ^'career open to talent'* ^dierever 
bom; and genius has a way of getting bom in die most out- 
landish places. Let us be ruled by off the best. An aristocrat^ 
is good only if it is a fluent body ^ men whose patent to pow- 
er lies not in birth but in ability,— an aristocracy continually 
selected and nourished out cff a democracy of open otyl equal 
opportunity to all 

After diese deductions (if they must be made), what re- 
mains? Enough to make the critic uncomfortable. Nietzsche 
has been refuted by every aspirant to respectability; and yet 
he stands as a milestone in modem thought, and a mountain- 


us^ln my yoalii,** tayt Nietesdie aomewliera. flmis at ttie wodd witt 
Tea axid Nay; now in my old age I do penenoe for tt.*' 
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peak in Gennan prose. No doubt he was guilty of a little exag- 
geration when he predicted that the future would divide the 
past into "Before Nietzsche" and "After Nietxsche"; but he 
did succeed in effecting a wholesome critical review of insti- 
tutions and opixiions that for centuries had been taken for 
granted. It remains that he opened a new vista into Greek 
drama and philosophy; that he showed at the outset the seeds 
of romantic decadence in the music of Wagner; that he ana- 
l 3 rzed our human nature with a subtlety as sharp as a surgeon’s 
knife» and perhaps as salutary; that he laid bare some hidden 
roots of morality as no other modem thinker had done;^^^ 
tibat *lie introduced a value hitherto practicalLy unknown in 
the realms of ethics— namely, aristocracy;"^^^ that he com- 
pelled an honest taking of thought about the ethical implica- 
tions of Darwinism; that he wrote the greatest prose poem 
in the literature of his century; and (this above all) that he 
conceived of man as something that man must surpass. He 
spoke with bitterness, but with invaluable sincerity; and his 
thou^t went through the douds and cobwebs of the modem 
mind like deansing lightning and a rushing wind. The air of 
European philosophy is dearer and fre^er now because 
Nietzsche wrote.^® 


X. FINALE 

"I love him who wiUetb the creation of something beyond 
himself, and then perisheth," said Zarathustra.^^ 

Undoubtedly Nietzsche’s intensity of thou^t consumed 
him xuematurdy. His battle against his time unbalanced bis 
mind; "it has always been found a terrible thing to war with 
the moral system of one’s age; it will have its levenge • • • 

*>*niicra^ of 000X80 tho essentiala of NietaEtche'f oddo axo to bo fbond la 
Hftto, ModUaveili, Hobbot, La Rocbefoocaold, and event in the Vaotdn of 
Balziio*! PSra GoHof. 

^‘^*Sixnadi. 

aadhwidva infioenoo of Niotzsche on oontempovaiy Utoxatnxo will nood 
no painting oat to those who axo fam0ior with the wxltingB of Axtdbashef, 
Stxlndborg, Jftmybyneewski, Haiqrtmaxm, Ddbmel, Hanwin, and d’Anntmzio. 

“‘Z., 80 . 
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from within and from without Towards the end Nie- 
tzsche's work grew in bitterness; he attacked persons as well 
as ideas,— Wagner, Christ, etc. “Growth in wisdom,” he wrote, 
“may be deadly measured by decrease in bitterness”: but 
he could not convince his pen. Even his laughter became 
neurotic as his mind broke down; nothing could better reveal 
the poison that was corroding him than the reflection: “Per- 
haps 1 know best why man is the only animal that laug^: he 
alone suffers so excruciatingly that he was compelled to in- 
vent laughter.”^^ Disease and increasing blindness were die 
physiological side of his breakdown.'*® He began to give way 
to paranoiac delusions of grandeur and persecution; he sent 
one of his books to Taine with a note assuring die great critic 
that it was the most marvelous book ever written;'*® and he 
filled his last book, Eoce Homo, with such mad self-praise as 
we have seeou'*^ Ecce hamolsAas, we behold the man here 
only too well! 

Perhaps a litde more appreciation by others would have 
forestalled this compensatory egotism, and given Nietzsche a 
better hold upon perspective and sanity. But appreciation 
came too late, Taine sent him a generous word of praise when 
almost all others ignored or reviled him; Brandes wrote to tell 
him that he was giving a course of lectures on the “aristocratic 
radicalism” of Nietzsche at the University of Ckipenhagen; 
Strindberg wrote to say that he was turning Nietzsche's ideas 
to dramatic use; perhaps best of all, an anonymous admirer 
sent a check for $400. But when these bits of li^t came, 
Nietzsche was almost blind in sight and soul; and he had 
abandoned hope. "My time is not yet,” he wrote; “only the 
day after tomonow bdongs to me.”'*® 

The last blow came at Turin in January, 1889, in the form 
of a stroke of apoplexy. He stumbled blindly bac^ to his attic 
room, and dashed off mad letters: to Coslma Wagner four 

»ElUt, 39. 

u>Quoted by EUit, 80. 

*»*W. P.. I, 94. 

>«Cf . the «sMy on NioCaaMbe fn Gould's Biographical Clinlo. 

“"Figgis, 43. 

“*E. H., 20; o£. Noidmi, 405. 

»E. H., 55. 
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words— ^Aiiadne, I love you**; to Brandes a longer message, 
signed Hie Crucified’'; and to Burckhardt and Overbeck such 
fantastic missives that &e latter hurried to his aid. He found 
Nietodbe plou^^g tibe piano with his elbows, singing and 
crying his Dionysian ecstasy. 

They took him at first to an asylum,^^ but soon his old 
mother came to daim him and take him under her own fox^ 
giving care. Miat a picturel-the pious woman who had borne 
sensitively but patiently the shock of her son's apostasy from 
all that she held dear, and who, loving him none the less, re- 
ceived him now into her arms, like an^er Pietd. She died in 
1897, and Niet 2 sdhe was taken by his sister to live in Weimar, 
''there a statue of him was made by Kramer--a pitiful thing , 
showing the once powerful mind broken, helpless, and re- 
signed. Yet he was not all unhappy; the peace and quiet which 
he had never had when sane were his now; Nature had had 
mercy on him when she made him mad. He caught his sister 
once weeping as she looked at him, and he could not under- 
stand her tears: iLiisbeth,'' he asked, '*why do you cry? Are 
we not happy?" On one occasion be heard talk of books; his 
pale face lit up; "Ahl" he said, brighteoing, *1 too have writ- 
ten some good books"— and the lucid moment passed. 

He died in 1900. Seldom has a man paid so great a price 
for genius. 


^*^**The light man In the ii|^t jilaoe,** aayi the brutal Nordaii. 



CHAPTER X 


Contemporary European Philosophers: 
Bergson^ Croce and Bertrand Russell 

L HENRI BERGSON 

L Tbe Revolt Against Materialism 

T bs history of modem philosophy might be written in 
tenns of the warfare of physics and psychology, lliought 
may begin vrith its object, and at last, in consistency, try to 
bring its own mystic reality within the circle of material phe- 
nomena and mechanical law; or it may begin with itself, and 
be driven, by the apparent necessities of logic, to conceive all 
things as forms and creatures of mind. The priority of mathe- 
matics and mechanics in the development of modem science, 
and &e reciprocal stimulaticni of industry and physics under 
the common pressure of escpanding needs, gave to specula- 
tion a materialistic impulsion; and the most successful of the 
sciences became the models oi philosophy. Despite Descartes' 
insistence that idiilosc^hy rfumld begin with the self and 
travel outward, the industrialization of Western Europe drove 
thought away from thought and in the direction of material 
things. 

Spencer' s system was the culminating expression of diis me- 
dhanical point of view. Hailed though he was as '‘the phi- 
losopher of Darwinism,*' he was more tmly the reflex and ex- 
ponent of industrialism; he endowed industry with glories 
and vhtues which to our hind-sight seem ridiculous; and his 
outlook was rathm* that of a mechanician and an engineer ab- 
sorbed in the motions of matter, than that of a biologist feel- 
ing the iUui of life. The rapid obsolescence of his philosophy 
is due largely to the replacement of die physical ^ the bio- 
logical stand-point in recent thought; by the growing dispo- 
sition to see the essence and secret of the world in the movo- 
ment of life rather than in the inertia of things. And indeed, 
matter itself has in our days almost taken on life: die study of 
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electricity, magnetism, and the electron has given a vitalistic 
tinge to physics; so diat instead of a reduction of psycdiology 
to physics—which was the more or less conscious ambition (rf 
English thought— we approach a vitalized physics and an al- 
most spiritualized matter. It was Schopenhauer who first, in 
modem thought, emphasized the possibility of making the 
concept of life more fundamental and inclusive than that of 
force; it is Bergson who in our own generation has taken up 
this idea, and has almost converted a sceptical world to it by 
the force of his sincerity and his eloquence. 

Bergson was bom in Paris, in 1850, of French and Jewish 
parentage. He was an eager student, and seems to have taken 
every prize that turned up. He did homage to the traditions 
of modem science by specializing at first in mathematics and 
physics, but his faculty for analysis soon brought him face to 
face with the metaphysical problems that lurk behind every 
science; and he turned spontaneously to philosophy. In 1878 
he entered the Ecole Normale Suptoeure, and on graduating, 
was appointed to teach philosophy at the Lyc6e of Cleimont- 
Ferrand. There, in 1888, he wrote his first major work— the 
Essai sur les doimSes immidiates de la conscience, translated 
as Time and Free-wiU, Eight quiet years intervened before the 
appearance of his next (and his most difBcult) book— Motive 
et mimoire. In 1898 he became professor at the Boole Nor- 
male, and in 1900 at the Colldge de France, where he re- 
mained until his death in 1941. In 1907 he won intemational 
fame with his masterpiece— L'Bvofurion crSatHce (Creative 
Evolution); he became almost overnight the most popular fig- 
ure in the philosophic world; and all that was ne^ed for his 
success was the placing of his books upon the Index Expurga- 
toiius in 1914. In that same year he was elected to the French 
Academy. 

It is a remarkable thing that Bergson, the David destined to 
stay the Goliath of materialism, was in youth a devotee of 
Spencer. But too much knowledge leads to scepticism; early 
devotees are the likeliest apostates, as early sinners are senile 
saints. The more he studied Spencer, the more keenly con- 
scious Bergson became of the three rheumatic joints of the 
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materialist medhanism: between matter and life, between 
body and mind, and between determinism and choice. The 
patience of Pasteur had discredited the belief in abiogenesis 
(the generation of life by non-living matter); and after a 
hundred years of dieory, and a thousand vaM experiments, 
the materialists were no nearer than before to solving the 
problem of the origin of life. Again, thou£^ thought and brain 
were obviously connected, the mode of conneotlon was as far 
from obvious as it had ever been. If mind was matter, and 
every mental act a mechanical resultant of neutral states, of 
what use was consciousness? Why could not the materia] 
mechanism of the brain dispense with this ^epiphenomenon,'* 
as the honest and logical Huxley called it, this apparently use- 
less flame thrown up by the heat of cerebral commotion? Fi- 
nally, was determinism any more intelligible than free wOl? 
If &e present moment contains no living and creative choice, 
and is totally and mechanically the product of the matter and 
motion of the moment before, then so was that moment the 
mechanical effect of the moment that preceded it, and that 
again of the one before . • . and so on, until we arrive at the 
primeval nebula as the total cause of every later event, of 
every line of Shakespeare's plays, and every suffering of his 
soul; so that the sombre rhetoric of Hamlet and Othello, of 
Macbeth and Lear, in every dause and every phrase, was 
written far off there in the distant skies and the <hstant feons, 
by the tbructure and content of that legendary doud. What 
a draft i:9>on creduhtyl What an exercise of faith such a theory 
must demand in this unbelieving generationi What mystery or 
miracle, of Old Testament or New, €X>uld be half so incredible 
as this monstrous fatalistic myth, this nebula composing trage- 
dies? Ihere was matter enough for rebellion heie; and if Berg- 
son rose so rapidly to fame it was because he had the courage 
to doubt wha[e all the doubters piously bdievedL 

2. Mind AND BRAm 

We naturally incline to materialism, Bergson argues, be- 
cause we tend to think in terms of space; we are geometri- 
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dans all. But time is as fundamental as space; and it is time, 
no doubt, that holds the essence of life, and perhaps of all 
reality. What we have to understand is that time is an accumu- 
lation, a growth, a duration, ‘‘Duration is the continuous prog- 
ress of the past which gnaws into the future and which swells 
as it advances"; it means that "the past in its entirety is pro- 
longed into the present and abides there actual and acting.* 
Duration means that the past endures, that nothing of it is 
quite lost. "Doubtless we think with only a small part of our 
past; but it is with our entire past . . . that we desire, will, 
and act." And since time is an accumulation, the future can 
never be the same as the past, for a new accumulation arises 
at every step. "Each moment is not only something new, but 
something unforeseeable; . . . change is far more radical than 
we suppose"; and that geometrical predictability of all things 
which is the goal of a mecham'st sdence is only an intellec- 
tualist delusion. At least "for a conscious being, to exist is to 
change, to change is to mature, to mature is to go on creating 
one's self endlessly." What if this is true of all things? Per- 
haps all reality is time and duration, becoming and change?^ 
In ourselves, memory is the vehicle of duration, the hand- 
maiden of time; and through it so much of our past is actively 
retained that rich alternatives present themselves for every 
situation. As life grows richer in its scope, its heritage and its 
memories, the field of choice widens, and at last the variety 
of possible responses generates consciousness, which is the re- 
hearsal of response. "Consciousness seems proportionate to the 
living being’s power of choice. It lights up the zone of poten- 
tialities that surrounds the act. It fills the interval between 
what is done and what might be done." It is no useless append- 
age; it is a vivid theatre of imagination, where alternative 
responses are pictured add tested before the irrevocable 
choice. "In reality," then, "a living being is a center of action; 
it represents a sum of contingency entering into the world; 
that is to say, a certain quantity of possible action." Man is no 
passively adaptive machine; he is a focus of redirected force, 
a center of creative evolution.* 

EvcMon, New Yoxk, 1911; pp. 7, 15, 5. 6, 1. •Ibid,, 179, 262. 
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Free will is a corollary of consciousness; to say that we are 
free is merely to mean that we know what we are doing. 

The primary function of memory Is to evoke all those past 
peroeptions which are analogous to the present perception, to 
recall to us what preceded and what followed them, and so to 
suggest to us that decision which is the most usefuL But this 
is not aU. By allowing us to grasp in a sin^ intuition multiple 
moments of duration, it frees us from the movement of the 
flow of things, that is to say, from the rhythm of necessity. 
The more of these moments memory can contract into one, 
the firmer is the hold which it gives to us on matter; so that 
the memory of a living being appears indeed to measure, above 
all, its powers of action upon things.* 

If determinists were right, and every act were the auto> 
matic and mechanical resultant of pre-^dstent forces, motive 
would flow into action with lubricated ease. But on the con- 
trary, choice is burdensome and effortful, it requires resolu- 
tion, a lifting up of the power of personality against the spirit- 
ual gravitation of impulse or habit or sloth. Choice is cre- 
ation, and creation is labor. Hence the worried features of 
men; and dieir weary envy of the choiceless routine of ani- 
mals, who "are so placid and self-contained .** But the Confu- 
cian peacefulness of your dog is no philosqphic calm, no quiet 
surface of unfathomed depth; it is die certainty of instinet, 
the orderliness of an animal that need not, and cannot, choose. 
"In the animal, invention is never an3rthing but a variation on 
the theme of routine. Shut up in the habits of the species, it 
sucxieeds, no doubt, in enlarging them by its individual initia- 
tiva; but it escapes automatism only for an instant, for fust the 
time to create a new automatism. The gates of its prison dose 
as socm as they are opened; by pulling at its chain it succeeds 
only in stretching it. Wi& man, cxmsdousness breaks the 
diain . In man, and man alone, it sets itself free;."* 

•Moftor and Manum/^ London. 1B19{ p. 303. 

*Craaik)a EwAutkm, p. 234. Thii it an aacample of BergMa*s facility in 
Wlaoing argnaent with analogy, and of hit tendenoy to exaggerate the gap 
between yfaaaT e and men. Philosophy abonld not flatter. |4rome Oiignaid was 
wimr, and ‘Vonld have refused to sign tibe Dedaiatkm of the Righti of Man. 
toeami^ofjhe sharp and unwarranted distinotion it drew between man and 
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Mind, then, is not identical with brain. Consciousness de» 
pends upon the brain, and falls with it; but so does a coat fall 
with the nail on which it hangs^—which does not prove that 
the coat is an **epiphenoinenon,** an ornamental ectoplasm of 
the nail. The brain is the system of images and reaction-pat* 
terns; consciousness is the recall of images and the choice of 
reactions. *^6 direction of the stream is distinct from the 
river bed, although it must adopt its winding course. Con- 
sciousness is distinct fnnn the organism which it animates, al- 
though it must undergo its vicissitudes.’’^ 

It is sometimes said that in ourselves, consciousness is di- 
rectly connected with a brain, and that we must dmreiore 
attribute consciousness to living beings which have a brain, 
and deny it to those which have none. But it is easy to see the 
fallacy of such an argument It would be just as thoug h we 
should say that because in ourselves digestion is directly con- 
nected with a stomach, therefore only living beings with 
a stomach can digest We should be entirely wrong, for it is 
not necessary to have a stomach, nor even to have special or- 
gans, in order to digest An amoeba digests, althou£^ it is an 
almost undifiEerentiated protoplasmic mass. is true is that 
in proportion to the complexity and perfection of an organism, 
there is a division of lalm; special organs are assigned special 
functions, and die faculty of digesting is localized in die stom- 
ach, or rather is a genc^ digestive apparatus, which works 
better because confined to that one function alone. In like man- 
ner, consciousness in man is unquesdonably connected with 
the brain; but it by no means follows that a brain is indispen- 
sable to consciousness. Hie lower we go in the animal series, 
the more nervous centers are simplified and separate from one 
another, and at last they disappear altogether, merged in the 
general mm of an organism with hardly any differentiatioiL 
If, then, at the top of the scale of living beings, consciousness 
is attadh^ to very complicated nervous centers, must we not 
supi>ose that it accompanies the nervous system down Its whole 
descent, and that when at last the nerve stuff is merged in the 
yet undifferentiated living matter, consciousness is stiU there, 
diffused, confused, but not reduced to nothing? Theoretically, 
then, everything living might be conscious. In principle, con- 
sciousness is coextensive with life.® 


Hhid., p. 270. 


HAind-Energy, New York, 1920; p. 11. 
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Why is it, nevertheless, that we seem to think of mind and 
thought in texms of matter and the brainP It is because that 
part of our minds which we call the **in!tellect” is a constitu- 
tional materialist; it was devebped, in the process of evolu- 
tion, to understand and deal with material, ^atial objects; 
from this field it derives all its concepts and Its ^ws,** and 
its notion of a fatalistic and predictabb regularity every- 
where. "Our intellect, in the narrow sense of &e word, is in- 
tended to secure the perfect fitting of our body to its environ- 
ment, to represent ^e relations of m^teriial things among 
them^ves,— in short, to think matter."^ It is at Imme with 
solids, inert things; it sees all becoming as being,^ as a series 
of states; It misses the connective tissue of things, the fiow of 
duration tiiat constitutes their very life. 

Look at the moving-picture; k seems to our tired eyes to 
be alive witb motion and action; here, surely, sdenoe and 
mechanism have cau^t the continuity of life. On ihe con- 
trary, it is just here that sdenoe and the intdleot reveal their 
limitations. The moving picture does not move, is not a pic- 
ture of motion; it is only a series of instantaneous photographs, 
"snap-shots," taken in sudi rapid sucoessbn that wh^ they 
are thrown in rapid succession upon the screen, the willing 
spectator enjoys the illusion of continuity, as he did in his 
boyhood with thumb-nail movies of Us pugilistic heroes. But 
it is an filuskm none the less; and the cinema film is obviously 
a series of pictures in which everything is as stfll as if eternally 
congealed. 

And as the "motion^-xficture camera divides into static poses 
the vivid current of reality, so the human intelleot catches a 
series of states, but loses the continuity that weaves them into 
life. We see matter and we miss energy; we thfak we 
know what matter is; but when at Ube heart of the atom we 
find energy, we are bewildered, and our categories melt away. 
"No doubt, for greater strictness, all considerations of motion 
may be el i mina ted from mathematical processes; but the in- 
troduction of motion into the genesis of figures is nevertheless 

*CT§atlv€ EvohtUon, p. ix. 

•Of. NIetzsdiaa **Being Is a fictioa Invented by Uiose vrbo suSer ftom 
oomlng.*'— BirCb of Tragedy, p. xxvit 
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the origin of modem mathematics’*;*— nearly all the progress 
of mathematics in the nineteenth century was due to the use 
of the concepts of time and motion in Edition to die tradi-> 
tional geometry of space. All dirough contemporary soienoe» 
as one sees in Mach and Pearson and Henri Poincai4» there 
runs the uncomfortable suspicion that ‘’exact’* science is mere- 
ly an approximation, which catches the inertia of reality bet- 
ter than its life. 

But it is our own fault if, by insisting on the application of 
physical concepts in die field of thought, we end in the 
impasse of determinism, mechanism, and materialism. The 
merest moment of reflection might have shown how inappro- 
priate the concepts of i^ysics are in the world of mind: we 
think as readily of a mile as of half a mile, and one flash of 
thought can circumnavigate the globe; our ideas elude every 
effort to picture them as material particles moving in space, 
or as limited by space in their flight and operation. Life es- 
capes these soUd concepts; for life is a matter of time rather 
than of space, it is not position, it is change; it is not quantity 
so much as quality; it is not a mere redistribution of matto 
and motion, it is fluid and persistent creation. 

A very small element of a curve is very near to being a 
straight line. And the smaller it is, the nearer. In the limit it 
may be tenned a part of the straight line, as you please, for 
in each of its points a curve coincides with its tangent So, like- 
wise, ‘‘vitality** is tangent at any and every point to physical 
and chemical forces; but such points are, in fact only views 
taken by a mind which imagines stops at various moments of 
the movement that generates the curve. In reality, life is no 
more made-up of physico-chemical elements than a curve is 
composed of straight lines, to 

How then shall we catch the flow and essence of life if not 
by thinking and the intellect? But is the intellect all? Let us 
for a while stop thinking, and just gaze upon that inner real- 
ity— our selves— which is better known to us than all things 
else: what do we see? Mind, not matter; time, not space; ao- 

HJreatfw Evolution, p. 32. ^Ibid„ p. 31. 
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tiODy not passivity; choice^ not mechanism. We see life in its 
subde and penetratixig flow, not in its **state8 of mind,** not in 
its devitalized and separated parts, as when the zoologist ex* 
amines a dead frog's legs, or studies preparations tinder a 
microsoOpe^ and thinks that he is a biologfst studying lifel 
This dir^ perception, this simple and steady looitog-upon 
(intueor) a thing, is intuition; not any mystic process, but the 
most dir^ examination possible to the human mind. Spinoza 
was ligjht: reflective thought is not by any means the M^est 
form of knowledge; it is better, no doubt, than hearsay; but 
how weak it is beside the direct peic^tion of the thing itself I 
true empiricism is one that sets itself the task of getting as 
dose as possible to the original, of sounding the depths of 
Me, of feeling the pulse of its spirit by a sort of intellectual 
auscultadon”;^^ we ^listen in** on the current of life. By direct 
perception we feel the presence of mind; by intellectual dr- 
cuxnlocution we arrive at the notion that thou^t is a dance 
of molecules in the brain. Is there any doubt that intuition 
here beholds more truly the heart of lifeP 
This does not mean that thinking Is a disease, as Rousseau 
held, or that the intellect is a trea^erous thing whidr every 
decent dtizen should forswear. The intellect retains its nor* 
mal function of dealing with the material and spatial world, 
and with the material aspects or spatial eaqxressions of life 
and mind; intuition is limited to the direct filing of life and 
mind, not in their external embodiments but in their irmer 
being. *T have never maintained (hat it was necessary *to put 
something diflFerent in the place of intelleot,* or to set instinct 
above it 1 have simply tried to diow that when we leave the 
domain of mathematics and physics to enter that of life and 
consciousness, we must make our appeal to a certain sense of 
life which cuts across pure understanding and has its origin 
in Rue same vital impulse as instinct— although instmct, prop- 
erly so-called, is quite a diflFerent thing.** Nor do we try **to 
refote intellect by intdlect**; we merely *‘adopt the language 
of the understanding, since only (he understanding has a lan- 
guage** ; we caimot help it if the very words that we use are 

^IniroduaUim io MektphyaicB, p. 14. 
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psychological only by symbolism, and still reek with the ma* 
terial connotations forc^ upon them by their origin. SpirU 
means breath, and mind means a measure, and thinking points 
to a thing; nevertheless these are the crass media throu^ 
which the soul must express itself. "It wiD be said that we do 
not transcend our intellect, for it is still witib our intellect, and 
ihxou^ our intellect, that we see the other forms of con- 
sciousness"; even introspection and intuition are materialist 
metafdiors. And this would be a legitimate objection, "if there 
did not remain, around our conceptual and logical thought, a 
vague nebulosity, made of the very substance out of which 
has been formed the luminous nucleus that we call the intel- 
lect " The new psychology is revealing in us a mental region 
incomparably wider than the intellect. "To explore the most 
sacred of the unconscious, to labor in the sub-soil of 

consciousness: that will be the principal task of psychology in 
the century which is opening. I do not doubt that wonderful 
discoveries await it there."^^ 

8. Creative Evolution 

With this new orientation, evolution appears to us as some- 
thing quite different from the blind and dreary mechanism of 
struggle and destruction which Darwin and Spencer des- 
cribed. We sense duration in evolution, the accumulation of 
vital powers, the inventiveness of life and mind, "the continual 
elaboration of the absolutely new." We are prepared to un- 
derstand why the most recent and expert investigators, like 
Jennings and Maupas, reject the mechanical theory of proto- 
zoan bidhavior, and why Professor E. B. Wilson, dean of con- 
temporary cytologists, concludes his book on the cell with the 
statement tb^t "the study of the cell has, on (he whole, seemed 
to widen rather than to narrow tibe enormous gap lhat sep- 
arates even the lowest forms of life from the inorganic world." 
And everywhere, in the world of biology, one hears of the re- 
bellion against Darwin.^* 

Robe, Thtt PhUaaophy of Bergson, p. 37; CreaUoe EoolutUm, pp. 258 
and lU. pp. 11 and 35. 
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Darwinism means, presumably, the origin of new organs 
and functions, new organisms and species, by the natural se- 
lection of favorable variations. But this conception, hardly 
hal f a century old, is already vrorm-eaten with di£feulties. 
How, on this theory, did the instincts originate? It would be 
convenient to conceive them as the inherited accumulatimi of 
acquired habits; but expert opinion closes that door in our 
face8,~^ou^ some day that door may be opened. If only 
congenital powers and qualities are transmissible, every in- 
stinct must have been, on its first appearance, as strong as it 
natively is now; it must have been bom, so to speak, adult, in 
full panoply for action; else it could not have favored its pos- 
sessor in the struggle for existence. If, on its first appearance, 
it was weak, it could have achieved survival value cmly 
through that acquired strength which (by current hypothesis) 
is not inherited. Every origin is here a miracle. 

And, as with the first instincts, so with every variation: one 
wonders how the change could have ofiFered, in its first form, 
a handle to selection. In the case of such complex organs 
the eye, die difficulty is discouraging: either the eye appeared 
at once, full-formed and competent (which is as credible as 
Jonah's introspection of the whale) ; or it began vdth a series 
of ''fortuitous*' variations which, by a still more fortuitous sur- 
vival, produced the eye. At every step the theory of a me- 
chanical production of complicated stmctures by a blind pro- 
cess of variation and selection presents us with fairy-tales 
diat have all the incredibility of childhood's lore, and little of 
its beauty. 

The most decisive difSculty, however, is die appearance of 
similar effects, brou^t about by different means, in widely 
divergent lines of evolution. Take as example the invention 
of sex as a mode of reproduction, both in plants and in ani- 
mals; here are lines of evolution as divergent as could be, and 
yet the same complex "accident'* occurs in both. Or take the 
organs of sight in two very distinct phyla— the molluscs and 
the vertebrates; "how could the same small variations, incal- 
cnilable in number, have ever occurred m the same order on 
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two independent lines of evolution^ if they were purely acci- 
dental?^ More remarkable stilly 

nature arrives at identical results, in sometimes neighboring 
spedes, by entirdy different embryogenic processes. . • . The 
retina of the vertebrate is product by an expansion of the 
rudimentary brain of the embryo. ... In the moHusc, on the 
contrary, the retina is derived from die ectoderm^^ directly. 
... If die crystalline lens of a Triton be removed, it is regener- 
ated by the iris. Now the original lens was built out d the 
ectode^ while the iris is of mesodermal origin. What Is more, 
in the Salamatidra maculata, if the lens be removed and the 
iris left, the regeneration of the lens takes place at the upper 
part of the iris; but if this upper part of the iris itsdf be ^en 
away, the regeneration takes place In the inner or retinal layer 
of the remaining region. Thus parts differently situated, differ- 
ently constitute^ meant normally for different fnnctlons, are 
callable of performing the same duties and even of manufac- 
turing, when necessary, the same pieces of the machino.^^ 

So, in axzmesia and aphasia, memories and functions 
reappear in regenerated or substituted tissues.^^ Surdy we 
have here overwhelming evidence that there is something 
more in evolution than a helpless medianism of material parts. 
Life is more than its machinery; it is a power than can grow, 
that can restore itself, than can mould to its own will some 
measure of environing droumstance. Not that there is any ex- 
ternal design determining these marveb; that would be mere- 
ly an Inverted mechanism, a fatalism as destructive of human 
initiative and of creative evolution as the sombre surrender of 
Hindu thought to Indians heat. must get beyond both 
points of view— mechanism and finalism-as being, at bottom, 
only standpoints to which the human mind has been led by 
considering the work of men": we tbou^t at first that all 
things moved because of some quasi-human will using them 
as InstnuneDts in a cosmic game; and then we thou^t that 
the cosmos itsdf was a machine because we had been domi- 

orswBt of the growing embryo are built up out of one or another of 
three layen of tiamer; the extenuU layer, or eotodermi the intermediate layer, 
or mesoderm; and the internal layer, or endodeim. 

"Creofioe Soolttfion, pp. 64 and 75. ^Matter and Memory, oh. IL 
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nated. in character and philosophy, by our mechanical age. 
There is a design in things; but in them, not outside; an 
entelediy, an inward determination of all the parts by die 
function and purpose of the whole.^^ 

life is that which makes efforts, which pushes upwards 
and outwards and on; **alway8 and always the procreant urge 
of the world.** It is the opposite of inertia, and the opposite of 
accident; there is a direction in the growth to which it is self- 
impelled. Against it is the undertow of matter, the lag and 
slack of things toward relaxation and rest and death; at every 
stage life has had to fight with the inertia of its vehide; and if 
it conquers death through reproduction, it does so only by 
yielding every citadel in turn, and abandoning every indi- 
vidual body at last to inertia and decay. Even to stand is to 
defy matter and its *laws**: while to move about, to go forth 
and sedk, and not, plant-like, to wait, is a victory purchased at 
every moment by effort and fatigue. And c^nscicnisness slips, 
as soon as it is permitted. Into the restful automatism of in- 
stinct, habit, and sleep. 

At the outset life is almost as inert as matter; it takes a sta- 
tionary form, as if the vital impulse were too weak to risk the 
adventure of motion. And in one great avenue of develc^ 
ment this motionless stability has l^n the goal ol life: the 
bending lily and the majestic oak are altars to the god Se- 
curity. But life was not content with this stay-at-home exist- 
ence of the plant; always its advances have been away hum 
security towards freedom; away from carapaces, scales and 
hides, and odier burdensome protections, to the ease and 
perilous liberty of the bird. “So the heavy hopUte was sup- 
planted by the legionary; the knight, chid in armor, had to 
give place to the li^t free-moving infantryman; and in a 
geneid way, in the evolution of life, just as in the evolution of 
human societies and of individual destinies, the greatest suc- 
cesses have been for those who accepted die heaviest lisks.”^^ 
So, too, man has creased to evolve new organs on his body; 
he makes tools and weapons instead, and la3rs diem aside 

^CreaUve BwfttiUon, p. 89. 
p. 132. 
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when they are not needed, rather than carry all his armament 
at every step, like those gigantic fortresses, the mastodon and 
the megatherium, whose heavy security lost them the mastery 
of the ^obe. Life may be impeded, as well as aided, by its 
instruments. 

It is with instincts as with organs; they are the tools of the 
mind; and like all organs that are attached and pennanent, 
they become burdens when the environment that needed them 
has disappeared. Instinct comes ready-made, and gives de- 
cisive— and usually successful— responses to stereotyped and 
ancestral situations; but it does not adapt the organism to 
change, it does not enable man to meet flexibly the fluid com- 
plexities of modem life. It is the vehicle of security, while in- 
tellect is the organ of an adventurous liberty. It is life taking 
on the blind obedience of the machine. 

How significant it is that we laugh, usually, when a living 
thing behaves like matter, like a mechanism; when the down 
tumbles about aimlessly, and leans against pillaxs that are not 
there; or when our best beloved falls on an icy path, and w© 
are temivted to laugh first and ask questions afterward. That 
geometrical life which Spinoza almost confused with deity is 
really a reason for humor and tears; it is ridiculous and shame- 
ful that their philosophy should describe them so. 

life has taken three fines in its evolution: in one it relapsed 
into the almost material torpor of plants, and found there, 
occasionaHy, a supine security, and the cowardly tenure of a 
thousand years; in another avenue its spirit and effort con- 
gealed into instincttis in the ants and b^; but in the verte- 
brates it took the dare of freedom, cast off its ready-made in- 
stincts and marched bravely into the endless risks of thought. 
Instinct stfll remains the profounder mode of visioning reality 
and catching the essence of the world; but intelligence grows 
ever stronger and bolder, and wider in its scope; it is at last 
in intelligence that fife has placed its interests and its hopes. 

This persistently creative fife, of which every individual 
and every species is an experiment, is what we mean by God; 
God and life are one. But this God Is finite, not omnipotent,— 
limited by matter, and overcoming its inertia painfully, step 
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by step; and not omniscient, but groping gradually towards 
knowledge and consciousness and ''more light” **God, thus 
defined, has nothing of the ready>made; He is unceasing life, 
action, freedom. Creation, so conceived, is not a mystery; we 
experience it in ourselves when we act freely,” when we con- 
sciously choose our actions and plot our hves.^^ Our struggles 
and our sufferings, our ambitions and our defeats, our yearn- 
ings to be better and stronger than we are, are the voice and 
current of the Elan Vital in us, that vital urge which makes us 
grow, and transforms this wandering planet into a theatre of 
unending creation. 

And who knows but that at last life may win the greatest 
victory of all over its ancient enemy, matter, and learn even 
to elude mortality? Let us have an open mind, even to our 
hopes.^^ All things are possible to life if time is generous. Con- 
sider what life and mind have done in the mere moment of a 
millennium, with the forests of Europe and America; and th^ 
see how foolish it is to put up barriers to life’s achievements. 
TThe animal takes its stand on the plant, man bestrides ani- 
mality, and the whole of humanity, in space and time, is one 
immense army galloping beside and before and bdiind eadh 
of us in an overwhelming charge able to beat down every re- 
sistance and clear the most formidable obstacles, perhaps 
even death.”*! 


4. CBmcisM 


believe,” says Bergson, "that the time given to refuta- 
tion in philosophy is usually time lost. Of the many attacks 
directed by the many thinkers against each other, what now 
remains? Nothing, or assuredly very little. That which counts 
and endures is the modicum (k positive truth which each con- 
tributes. The true statement is of itself able to displace the 
erroneous idea, and becomes, without our having taken the 

^Ihid^ p. 248. 

**BeargBoti thinlw tiie evidence for telepaUiy' la overwhdming. Me wag one 
of tlioee emmtned Euaapla PeUadino and reported In favor of her sin- 
eerity* In 1913 be accepted die presidency of the Society for Physical Re- 
search. Cf. Mind-Energy, p. 81. 

*K7reotie« Boolution, p. 271. 
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trouble of refuting anyone, die best of refutations.*^ TMs is 
the voice of Wisdom herself. When we “prove”* or “disprove” 
a philosophy we are merely oflFering another one, which, like 
the first, is a fallible compound of experience and hope. As ex- 
perience widens and hope changes, we find more “truth” in 
the “falsehoods” we denounced, and perhaps more falsehood 
in our youth*s eternal truths. When we are lifted up on the 
wings of rebellion we like determinism and mechanism, they 
are so cynical and devilish; but when death looms up sudden- 
ly at the foot of the hill we try to see beyond it into another 
hope. Philosc^hy is a function of age. Nevertheless • • • 

What strikes one first in reading Bergson is the style; bril- 
liant not with the paradox-fireworks of Nietzsche, but with a 
steady bii^tness, as of a man who is resolved to live up to the 
fine traditions of luminous French prose. It is harder to be 
wrong in French than in some other languages; for the French 
will not tolerate obscurity, and truth is clearer than fiction. If 
Bergson is occasionally obscure it is by the squandered wealth 
of his imagery, his analogies, and his illustrations; he has an 
almost Semitic passion for metaphor, and is apt at times to sub- 
stitute ingenious simile for patient proof. We have to be on 
our guard against this image-maker, as one bewares of a jew- 
eler, or a r^-estate poet-while recognizing gratefully, in 
Creative Evolution, our century’s first philosophic master- 
piece.*® 

PerhajM Bergson would have been wiser to base his criticism 
of the intellect on the grounds of a broader intelligence, rather 
than on the ukases of intuition. Introspective intuition is as 
fallible as external sense; each must be tested and oorreoted by 
matter-of-fact experience; and each can be trusted only so far 
as its findings illumine and advance our action. Bergson pre- 
sumes too much in supposing that the intellect catches only 
the states, end not the fiux, of reality and life; thought is a 

“In Ridie, p. 47. 

*A« with Schapenhaner, so with Bergion, Vnb teador will do well to pan 
hr all ■wwi"****^ and max^ reaolutdy thnraig(h die pbflofopher*! chef-d'cmivxe 
Wlldon Gaxr'a eiapoiltioxi If u^uly wonhlpl^ SUiotfa onduly 

dlfpaxaglDgi they cancel each other Into confofioii. The tntroducHon to Meta- 
phpfici la aa alxnplo aa one may expect of metaphyaloat and the eaaay on 
thooi^ one-sided, la enjoyable and froitfuL 
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stream of iranaUioe ideas, as James had shown before Bergson 
wrote;** "ideas'* are merely points that memory selects in the 
flow of thought; and the mental current adequately reflects 
the continuity of perception and the movement of life. 

It was a wholesome thing that this eloquent challenge 
should check the excesses of Intellectualism; but it was as im- 
wise to off^ intuition in the place of thought as it would be to 
correct the fancies of youth with the fairy-tales of diildhood. 
Let us correct our errors forward, not backward. To say that 
the world suffers from too much intellect would requim the 
courage of a madman. The romantic protest against thinking, 
from Rousseau and C^teaubriand to Bergson and Nietzsdie 
and James, has done its work; we will agree to dethrone the 
Gk>ddess of Reason if we are not asked to re-light the candles 
before the ikon of Intuition. Man exists by instinct, but he 
progresses by intelligence. 

That whi^ is best in Bergson is his attack upon materialist 
mechanism. Our pundits of the laboratory had become a little 
too confident of their categories, and thought to squeeze all the 
cosmos into a test-tube. Materialism is like a grammar that 
recognizes only nouns; but reality, like language, contains ac- 
tion as well as objects, verbs as well as substantives, life and 
motion as well as matter. One could understand, perhaps, a 
merely molecular memory, like the "fatigue** of overburdened 
steel; but molecular foresight, molecular p lanning s molecular 
idealism?— Had Bergson met these new dogmas with a cleans- 
ing scepticism he might have been a little less constructive, but 
he would have left himself less open to reply. His doubts melt 
away when his system begins to form; he never stops to ask 
what "matter** is; whether it may not be somewhat less inert 
than we have thought; whether it may be, not life's enemy, but 
life' s willing menial if life but knew its mind. He thinlny of the 
world and the spirit, of body and soul, of matter and life, as 
hostile to eadi other; but matter and body and the "world** are 
merely the materials that wait to be formed by intelligence 
and wilL And who knows that these things too are not forms 

. tibe fanumi pagot cm **rhe Stream of Thought*' in JamM*! Prlndplst of 
FiychtOogy, New York, 1890; vol i, cfa. 9. 
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of life, and auguries of mind? Perhaps here too, as Heraclitus 
would say, there are gods, 

Bergson's critique of Darwinism issues naturally from his 
vitalism. He carries on die French tradition established by 
Lamarck, and sees impulse and desire as active forces in evolu* 
tion; his spixited temper rejects the Spencerian conceptioD of 
an evolution engineered entirely by the mechanical integration 
of matter and dissipation of motion; life is a positive power, an 
e£Eort that builds its organs through the very persistence of its 
desires. We must admire the thoroughness of Bergson s biobgi- 
cal preparation, his familiarity with the literature, even with 
the periodicals in which current science hides itself for a 
decade of probation. He offers his erudition modestly, never 
with the elephantine dignity that weighs down the pages of 
Spencer. All in aQ, his criticism of Darwin has proved effective; 
the specifically Darwinian features of the evolution theory are 
now generally abandoned.^ 

In many ways the relation of Bergson to the age of Darwin 
is a replica of Kant’s relation to Voltaire, Kant strove to re- 
pulse that great wave of secular, and partly atheistic, intelleo- 
tuaiism which had begun with Bacon and Descartes, and had 
ended in tiie scepticism of Diderot and Hume; and his effort 
took the line of denying the finality of intellect in the field of 
transcendental problems. But Darwin unconsciously, and 
Spencer consciously, renewed the assaults which Voltaire, and 
his more-than-Voltairean followers, had leveled at the ancient 
faith; and mechanist materialism, which had given ground be- 
fore Kant and Schc^enhauer, had won all of its old power at 
the be ginning of OUT century. Bergson attadked it, not with a 
Kantian critique of knowledge, nor with the idealist contention 
that matter is known only through mind; but by following the 
lead of Sdioperdiauer, and seeking, in the objective as well as 
in the subjective world, an energizing principle, an active 
entelechy, which might make more intelligible the miracles 

**BerSK>n*ii arguxMentt, howwer, axe not all imprasnabla: the app ear an c e of 
tlnular effect! (Uka hk or aigfat) in different line! might be the mechanical re- 
tultant of etml l a ** anvixonmental eiisenciet; and many of the difflonltie! of Dar- 
winism would ftnd a lolution if later research should histify Darwin's belief in 
the pwrtibd traxunnissioii of tdiaracters repeatedly acquired by s uc c essi ve gen- 
erations. 
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and subtleties of life. Never was vitalism so forcefully argued, 
or so attractively dressed. 

Bergson soar^ to an early popularity because be had come 
to the defense of hopes which spring eternally in the human 
breast. When people found that they could believe in im- 
mortality and deity without losing the respect of philosophy, 
they were pleased and grateful; and Bergson*s lecture-room 
became the salon of splendid ladies happy to have their heart's 
desires upheld with such learned eloquence. Strangely min- 
gled with them were the ardent syndicalists who found in 
Bergson’s critique of intellectualism a Justification of their 
gospel of ^ess thought and more action.*' But this sudden pop- 
ularity exacted its price; the contradictory nature of Bergson’s 
support disintegrated his following; and Bergson may share 
the fate of Spencer, who lived to be present at the burid of his 
own r^utation. 

Yet, of all contemporary contributions to philosophy, Berg- 
8on*s is the most precious. We needed his emphasis on the elu- 
sive contingency of things, and the remoulding activity of 
mind. We were near to thinking of the world as a fini^ed and 
pre-determined show, in which our initiative was a self-delu- 
Sion, and our efforts a devilish humor of the gods; after Berg- 
son we come to see the world as the stage and the material of 
our own originative powers. Before him we were cogs and 
wheels in a vast and dead machine; now, if we wish it, we can 
help to write our own parts in the drama of creation. 

n. BENEDETTO CROCE 
1. The Man 

From Bergson to Croce is an impossible transition: there is 
hardly a pa^el in all their lines. Bergson is a mystic who 
translates his visions into deceptive daiity; Croce is a sceptic 
with an almost German gift for obscurity. Bergson is religious- 
ly-minded, and yet talJb like a thorou^-going evolutionist; 
Croce is an anti-clerical who writes like an American Hegelian. 
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Bergson is a French Jew who inherits the traditions of Spinoza 
and Lamarck; Croce is an Italian Catholic who has kept noth- 
ing of his rdttgion except its scholastidmi and its devotion to 
beauty. 

Perhaps the comparative infertility of Italy in the philosophy 
of the last hundred years is due in some part to the retention 
of scholastic attitudes and methods even by thinkers who have 
abandoned the old theology. (More of it, doubtless, is due to 
the northward movement of industry and wealth.) Italy might 
be described as the land that had a Renaissance, but never a 
Reformation; it will destroy itself for beauty’s sake, but it is as 
sceptical as Pilate when it thinks of truth. Perhaps the Italians 
are wiser than the rest of us, and have found that truth is a 
mirage, while beauty— however subjective— is a possession and 
a reality. The artists of the Renaissance (excepting the sombre 
and almost Protestant Michelangelo, whose brush was the edio 
of Savonarola’s voice) never worried their heads about morals 
or theology; it was enough for them that the Church recog- 
nized their genius, and paid their bills. It became an unwrit- 
ten law in Italy that men of culture would make no trouble for 
the Church. How could an Italian be unkind to a Church that 
had brought all the world to Canossa, and had levied imperial 
tribute on every land to make Italy the art-gallery of the 
world? 

So Italy remained loyal to the old faith, and contented itself 
with the Summa of Aquinas for philosophy. Giambattista Vico 
came, and stirred the Italian mind again; but Vico went, and 
philosophy seemed to die with him. Rosmini thought for a 
time that he would rebel; but he yielded. Throughout Italy 
men became more and more irreligious, and more and more 
loyal to the Church. 

Benedetto Croce is an exception. Bom in 1866 in a small 
town in the province of Aquila, and the only son of a well-to- 
do Catholic and conservative family, he was given so thorough 
a training in Catholic theology that at last, to restore the bal- 
ance, he became an atheist. In countries that have had no 
Reformation there is no half-way house between orthodoxy 
and absolute unbelief. Benedetto was at first so pious that he 
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Insisted on studying every phase of religion, until at last he 
reached its philosophy and its anthropology; and insensibly 
his studies were substituted for his faith* 

In 1883 life dealt him one of those ruthless blows whi^h 
usually turn men's minds back to belief* An earthquake over- 
whelmed the little town of Casamicciola where the Croces 
were staying; Benedetto lost both his parents, and his only sis- 
ter; he himself remained burled for hours under the mins, with 
many broken bones. It took him several years to recover hii 
health; but his later life and work showed no breaking of his 
spirit* The quiet routine of convalescenoe gave him, or 
strengdbiened in him, the taste for scholarship; he used the 
modest fortune which the catastrophe left him to collect one 
of the finest libraries in Italy; he became a philosopher with- 
out paying the usual penalty of poverty or a professorship; he 
realised Eodeslastes' cautious counsel, that ^wisdom is good 
with an inheritance*" 

He has remained throu^out his life a student, a lover of 
letters and of leisure. It was against his protests that he was 
drawn Into politics and made minister of Public Education, 
perhaps to lend an air of philosophic dignity to a cabinet of 
politkdans* He was chosen to the Italian senate; and as the 
rule in Italy is, once a senator always a senator (the ofELce be- 
ing for life). Croce provides the spectacle, not unusual in 
ancient Rome, but rather unique in our day, of a man who 
can be a senator and a philosopher at the same time* He would 
have interested lago. But he does not take his politics too 
seriously; his time goes chiefly to €be editing of his interna- 
tionally famous periodical, La CriHca, in wldch he and Gio- 
vanni Gentile dissect the world of thou^t and beUes lettres. 

When the war of 1914 came, Croce, angered at the thought 
that a mere matter of economic conflict should be permitted to 
inteirupt the growth of the European mind, denounced the 
outbre^ as suicidal mania; and even when Italy had, of neces- 
sity, thrown in her lot with the Allies, he remained aloof, and 
bec^e as unpopular in Italy as Bertrand Russdl in En^and 
or Romain RoUand in France. But Italy has forgiven him now; 
and all the youth of the land look up to him as their unbiased 
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guide, philosopher, and friend; he has become for them an in<^ 
stitution as important as the universities. It is nothing un* 
usual now to hear judgments of him like Giuseppe Natolfs: 
''The system of Benedetto Croce remains the highest conquest 
in contemporary thought** Let us inquire into the secret of 
this influence. 

it Tbe Philosophy of the Sfibit 

His first book, in its original form, was a leisurely series of 
articles (1895-1900) on Historical Materialism and the Eco- 
nomics of Karl Marx. He had been immensely stimulated by 
Antonio Labriola, his professor at the University of Rome; im- 
der his guidance Croce had plunged into the labyrinths of 
Mane's KapUal. “This intercourse with the literature of Marx- 
ism, and the eagerness with which for some time 1 followed 
the socialistic press of Germany and Italy, stirred my whole 
being, and for the first time awakened in me a feeling of po- 
litical enthusiasm, yielding a strange taste of newness to me; I 
was like a man who, having fallen in love for the first time 
when no longer young, should observe in himself the mysteri- 
ous process of the new passion.**^® But the wine of social re- 
foim did not quite go to his head; he soon reconciled himself 
to the political absurdities of mankind, and worshipped again 
at the altar of philosophy. 

One result of this adventure was his elevation of the concept 
Utility to a parity with Goodness, Beauty and Truth. Not that 
he conceded to economic affairs the supreme importance given 
to them in the system of Marx and Engels. He praised these 
men for a theory which, however incomplete, had drawn at- 
tention to a world of data before imderrated and almost ig- 
nored; but he rejected the absolutism of the economic interpre- 
tation of history, as an unbalanced surrender to the suggestions 
of an industrial environment. He refused to admit material- 
ism as a philosophy for adults or even as a method for science; 
mind was to him ibe primary and ultimate reality. And when 

“In PioooU: Benedeiio Croce, New Toxk, 1922; p. 72. 
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he came to write bis system of thought be called it, almost 
pugnadovisly, "ILbe Philosophy of the Spixit** 

For Groce is an idealist, and recognizes no philosc^hy since 
Hegel*s. AH reality is idea; we know nothing exc^t in (he form 
it takes in our sensations and our thoughts. Hence all philos- 
ophy is reducible to logic; and truth is a perfect lelation^p in 
our ideas. Perhaps Croce likes this condusion a bit too well; 
he is nothing if not logical; even in his book on Esthetics he 
cannot resist the temptation to intrude a chapter on logia It is 
true that he calls philosophy the study of the concrete um> 
versa!, and science the study of the abstract universal; but it is 
the reader^s misfortune that Croce’s concrete universal is uni- 
versally abstract He is, after all, a product of the scholastic 
tradition; he delicts in abstruse distinctions and dassifications 
that eshaust both the subject and the reader; he slides easily 
into logical casuistry, and refutes more readQy than he can 
conclude. He is a Germanized Italian, as Nietzsche is an 
Italianized German. 

Nothing could be more German, or more Hegdian, than the 
title of the first d the txilogy that makes up the FUosofia deUo 
Spifito-the Logic as the Scierwe of the Pure Concept (1905). 
Croce wants every idea to be as pure as possfble-which seems 
to mean as ideological as possible, as abstract and unpragmatic 
as possible; there is nothing here of that passion for daiity and 
practical content which made William James a beacon-li^t 
amid the mists of philosophy. Croce does not care to define an 
idea by reducing it to its practical consequences; he prefers to 
reduce practical affairs to ideas, relations, and categories. If 
all abstract or technical words were removed from his books 
they would not so suffer from obesity. 

By a ^pure concept” Croce means a universal concept, like 
quantity, quality, evolutiou, or any thought whldi may con- 
ceivably be applied to aH rc^ty. He proceeds to jug^ these 
concepts as if the spirit of Hegel had found in him i^TinrtiAr 
avatar, and as if he were resolved to rival the reputation of the 
master for obscurity. By calling all this logic,” Croce con- 
vinces himself that he scorns metaphysics, and that he has 
kept hhnself immaculate from it; metaphysics, he thinks, is an 
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echo o£ theology, and the modem university professor of phi- 
losophy is just the latest form of the medieval theologian. He 
mixes his idealism with a certain hardness of attitude towards 
tender beliefs: he n^ects religion; he believes in the freedom 
of the will, but not in the immortality of the soul; the worship 
of beauty and the life of culture are to him a substitute for re- 
ligion. *^eir religion was the whole intellectual patrimony of 
primitive peoples; our intellectual patrimony is our relig^ou. 
. . . We do not know what use could be made of religion by 
those who wish to preserve it side by side with the theoretic 
activity of man, with his art, his criticism, and his philosophy. 
. . . Philosophy removes from religion all reason for 
... As the science of the spirit, it looks upon religion as a {die- 
nomenon, a transitory historical fact, a physic condition that 
can be surpassed.**^ One wonders if La Gioconda’s smile did 
not hover over the face of Rome when it read these words. 

We have here the unusual occurrence of a philosophy that 
is at once xiaturalistic and spiritualistic, agnostic and indeter- 
ministic, practical and idealistic, economic and esthetic. It is 
true that Croce's interest is caught more surely by the theo- 
retical than by the pragmatic aspects of life; but die very sub- 
jects he has essayed bear witness to an honorable effort to over- 
come hfo scholakic inclinations. He has written an immense 
volume on The FhUosaphy of the Practical^ which turns out to 
be in part another lo^c under another name, and in part a 
metaphysical discussion of the old problem of free will. And 
in a more modest tome On History he has achieved the fruitful 
conception of history as philosophy in motion, and of the his- 
torian as one who shows nature and man not in theory and ab- 
straction but in the actual flow and operation of causes and 
events. Croce loves his Vico, and warmly seconds the earlier 
Italian's plea that history should be written by philosophers. 
He believes that the fetish of a perfectly scientific history has 
led to a microscopic erudition in which the historian loses the 
truth because he knows too much. Just as Schliemann ex- 
humed not only one Troy but seven after scientific historians 
had shown that there had been no Troy at all, so Croce diinks 

^BstheHe, Enitf. tr., p. 63. 
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the hypercritical historian exaggerates otir ignorance of the 
past 

I recollect the remark made to me when I was occupied with 
research work in my young days, by a friend of but sli^^t lit- 
erazy knoa^ge, to whom I had lent a very critical, ind^ hy- 
pen^cal, history of ancient Rome. When he had finished 
reading it be returned the book to me, remarking that he had 
acquired the proud conviction of being '*die most learned of 
philologists*: for the latter arrive at the conchision that diey 
Imow nothing, as the result of exhausting toil; while he knew 
nothing without any effort at all, simply as a generous gift of 
natore.^^ 

Croce recognizes the difficulty of finding out the actual past, 
and quotes Rousseau’s definition of history as "the art of choos- 
ing, from among many lies, that one whi^ most resembles the 
tmth.*^^ He h^ no sympathy with the theorist who, like 
Hegel, or Marx, or Buckle, distorts the xmst into a syllogism 
that wOl conclude with his prejudice. There is no foreordained 
plan in history; and the philosopher who writes history must 
devote himself not to the tracing of cosmic designs, but to the 
revelation of causes and consequences and correlations. And 
he wiH also remember that only that part of the past is of 
value which is contemporary in its significance and its illumi- 
nation. History might at l^t be what Napoleon called it,— 
"the only true philosophy and the only true psychology*— if 
historians would write it as the apocalypse of nature and the 
mirror of man. 


3. What Is Beauty? 

Croce came to philosophy from historical and literary 
studies; and it was natural that his philosophic interest ^ould 
be deeply colored by the problems of criticism and esthetics. 
His greatest book is his EsOieHc (1902). He prefers art to 
metaphysics and to science: the sciences give us utility but the 
arts ^ve us beauty; the sciences take us away from the individ- 

"K)n Bistory, EogL tr., p. 34. » 
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ual and die actual, into a world of increasin^y madieinatical 
abstractions, until (as in Einstein) diey issue in numientous 
condtisions of no practical importance; but art takes us directly 
to the x>articular person and the unique fact, to the philosophi- 
cal universal intuited in the form of the ooncrete individual. 
"^Knowledge has two forms: it is either MuUiDe knowledge or 
logical knowledge; knowledge obtained throu£^ the imagina- 
tion or knowledge obtained through the intdlect; knowledge 
of the individual or knowledge of the universal; of individual 
things or of die rdations between them; it is ^ production 
either of images or of ooncepts.’’*^’ The origin of art, therefore^ 
lies in die power of forming images. *'Art is ruled uniquely by 
the imagination. Images are its only wealth. It does not classi- 
fy objects, it does not pronounce diem real or imaginary, does 
not qualify them, does not define them; it feels and presents 
them— noting more.*^^ Because imagination precedes bought, 
and is necessary to it, the artistic, or image-forming, activity 
of the mind is prior to the logical, concept-forming, activity. 
Man is an artist as soon as he imagines, and long before he 
reasons. 

The great artists understood the matter so. "One paints not 
with the hands but with the brain," said Michelangelo; and 
Ijeonardo wrote: "Ihe minds of men of lofty genius are most 
active in invention when they are doing &e least external 
work." Everybody knows the story told of da Vind, that 
when he was painting the "Last Sapper," he sorely di^leased 
the Abbot who had c^ered die worl^ by sitting motiooless for 
days before an untouched canvas; and revenged himself for 
the impoitanate Abbot’s persistent query— When would he be^ 
gin to work?— by using the gentleman as an unconsdous model 
for the figure of Judas. 

The essence of the esthetic activity lies in this motionless 
effort of the artist to ooncdve the perfect image that shall ex- 
press the subject he has in mind; it lies in a fonn of intuition 
that involves no mystic insist, but perfect sij^t, complete per- 
ception, and adequate imaginatioii. The miracle of art lies not 

p, i. 

**la Ca«r; Th 0 ThCoaophy of Benedetto Croce, London. 1917; p. 35. 
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in die extemalization but in die conception of tbe idea; ex> 
ternalization is a mattra of mechanical technique and manual 
skill 

‘‘When we have mastered the internal word, when we have 
vividly and clearly conceived a figure or a statoe» when we 
have found a musical theme, tsspression is bom and is corn- 
plete, nothing more is needed. If, then, we open our mouth, 
and speak or sing, . . . what we do is to say aloud what we have 
already said within, to sing aloud what we have already sung 
within. If our hands strike the keyboard of the pianoforte, if 
we take up pencil or chisel such actions are wilM** (they be- 
long to the practical not ti> tlu^ mhetic, activity), ''and what 
we are then doing is executing in great movements what we 
have already executed briefly arid rapidly within.**^^ 

Does this help us to answer tiiat bafiling question. What is 
beauty? Here certainly there are as many opinions as there are 
heads; and every lover, in this matter, thinks himself an author- 
ity not to be gainsaid. Croce answers that beauty is the mental 
formation of an image (or a series of images) t^t catches the 
essence of the thing perceived. The beauty belongs, again, 
rather to the inward image than to the outward form in which 
it is embodied. We like to think that the dJifference between 
ourselves and Shakespeare is largely a difference in technique 
of external expression; that we have thoughts that lie too deep 
for words. But this is a fond illusion: the difference lies not in 
the power of externalizing the image but in the power <rf in- 
wardly forming an image that expresses the object 

Even that esthetic sense which is contemplation rather than 
creation is also inward expression: the degree in which we un- 
derstand or appreciate a work of art depends upon our ability 
to see by direct intuition the reality portrayed,— our power to 
form for ourselves an expressive image. “It is always mir own 
intuition we express when we are enjoying a beautiful work of 
art. ... It can only be my own intuition when, reading Shake- 
speare, I form the image of Hamlet or Othello."** Both in the 
artist creating and in the spectator cont^plating beauty, the 

»EHhetic, p. 50. 

■^n Carr, p. 72. 
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esthetic secret is the expressive image. Beauty is adequate ex* 
pxession: and since there is no real expression if it be not ade- 
quate, we may answer very simply the andent question, and 
say. Beauty is e3q>ression.^^ 

4. CBmciSM 

AH this is as clear as a starless ni^t; and not wiser than it 
shouM be. The Philosophy of the Spirit lacks spirit, and dis- 
courages a sympathetic exposition. The Philosophy of the 
Practical is u]:q)ractical, and lacks the breath of living refer- 
ence. The essay On History catches one leg of the truth, by 
proposing a union of history and philosophy; but it misses the 
other by failing to see that history can become philosophy 
only by being not analytic but synthetic; not shredded history 
(giving in separate books the separate story of the supposedly 
insulated activities of men-^economic, political, sdentific, phil- 
osophical, religious, literary, and artistic) but what one mi^t 
call, not tx>o seriously, wedded history, --history in which all 
the phases of human life in a given period— made as brief as in- 
dividual frailty may require— shall be studied in their coxxela- 
tion, in their common response to similar conditions, and in 
their varied mutual influence. That would be the picture of an 
age, the image of the complexity of man; it would be such his- 
tory as a phdUosopber would consent to write. 

As to the Esthetic, let others fudge. At least one student 
cannot understand it. Is man an artist as soon as he forms 
images? Does the essence of art lie only in the conception, 
and not in the extemalization? Have we never had thou^ts 
and feelings more beautiful than our speech? How do we know 
what the invmrd image was, in the artist's mind, or whether 
the work that we admire realizes or misses his idea? How 
shall we call Rodin's 'Harlot” beautiful, except because it Is 
the expressive embodiment of an adequate concq^tion?— c<mi- 
cepfion though it be of an ugly and distressing subject? Aris- 
totle notes fhat it pleases us to see the faithful images of things 

^EtfhsHe, p. 79. 
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tihat aie repugnant to us in reality; why, except that we rever- 
ence the art that has so well embodied the idea? 

It would be interesting, and no doubt disconcerting, to 
know what artists think of these philosophers who tell them 
what beauty is. The greatest living artist has abandoned the 
hope of answering the question. “I believe,** he writes, “that 
we shall never know exactly why a thing is beautiful.’* But the 
same mellow wisdom offers us a lesson which we learn, usually, 
too late. “No one has ever been able to show me precisely the 
right way. ... As for me, I follow my feeling for the beautiful. 
Vi^at man is certain of having found a betto guide? ... If 1 
had to choose between beauty and truth, 1 should not he^tate; 
it is beauty I dbpuld keep. . . . There is nothing true in the 
world except beauty.***® Let us hope that we need not choose. 
Perhaps we shall some day be strong enough and dear enough 
in soul to see the shining beauty of even the darkest truth. 

in. BERTRAND RUSSELL 
1. The Logician 

We have kept for the last the youngest and the most virile 
of the European thinkers of our generation. 

When Bertrand RusseU spoke at Columbia University in 
1914, he looked like his subject, which was epistemology— thin, 
pale, and moribund; one expected to see him die at every 
period. The Great War had just broken out, and this tender- 
imnded, peace-loving philosopher had suffered from the diock 
of seeing the most civilized of continents disintegrate into bar- 
barism. One imag ine d that he spoke of so remote a subject as 
“Our Knowledge of the External World" because he knew it 
was remote, and wished to be as far as possible from actualities 
that had become so grim. And then, seeing him again, ten 
years later, one was happy to find him, thou^ fifty-two, hale 
and jolly, and buoyant with a still rebellious energy. This de- 
spite an intervening decade that had destroyed almost all his 

•ABatote Fiance, On Ufe and hetten, En^. tr., voL ii. pp. X13 and 176. 
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iiapes» loosened all his friendships, and broken almost all the 
threads of his once sheltered and aristocratic life. 

For he belongs to the Russells. one of the oldest and most 
famous families in England or the world, a family that has 
given statesmen to Britain for many generations. His grand* 
father. Lord John Russell, was a great Libmal Prime Minister 
who f^ght an unyielding battle* for free^xade, for universal 
free education, for the emancipation of the Jews, for liberty in 
every field. His father. Viscount Amberley, was a free-thinker, 
who did not over*burden his son with tibe hereditary tibeology 
of the West He is now heir presumptive to the second Earl 
Russell but be rejects the institution of inheritance, and proud* 
ly earns his own living. When Cambridge dismissed him for 
his pacifism he made the world his university, and became a 
traveling Sppbist (in the original sense of that once noble 
word), whom the world supported gladly. 

There have been two Bertrand Russells: one wbo died dui^ 
ing the war; and another who rose out of that one's shroud, an 
almost mystic communist bom out of the ashes of a mathemat- 
ical logician. Perhaps there was a tender mystic strain in him 
always; rq^nesented at first by a mountain of algebraic for- 
mulae; and then finding a distorted expression in a socialism 
that has the ear-marks rather of a religion than of a philosophy. 
The most characteristic title among his books is Mysticism 
and Loglo: a merciless attack on the illogicality of mysticism, 
followed by such a Verification of scientific method as makes 
one think ^ the mysticism of logic. Russell inherits die Eng- 
lish positivist tradition, and is resolved to be tough-minded, 
because he knows that he cannot. 

Perhaps It was by an over-correction that he emphasized the 
virtues M logic, and made a divinity of mathematics. He im- 
pressed one, in 1914, as cold-blooded, as a temporarily ani- 
mated abstraction, a formula with legs. He tells us that he 
never saw a motion-picture till he read Bergson's cinemat- 
ographic analogy for the intellect; then he reconciled himself 
to one performance, merely as a task in philosophy. Bergson's 
vivid sense of time and motion, his feeling that all things were 
alive with a vital impetus, made no impression on Russell; it 
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seemed to liim a pretty poem and nothing more; for his part 
he would have no other god than mathematics. He had no 
liking for the classics; he argued vigorously^ like another 
Spencer, for more science in education. The world’s woes, he 
felt, were largely due to mysticism, to culpable obscurity of 
thought; and the first law of morality should be, to think 
straight. "Better fibe world should perish than that I, or any 
other human being, dbould believe a lie; . . . that is the re> 
ligion of thought, in whose scorching fiames the dross of the 
world is being burnt away."®* 

His passion for clarity drove him inevitably to mathematics; 
he was almost thrilled at the calm precision of this aristocratic 
science. ’’Mathematics, rightly viewed, possesses not only 
truth but supreme beauty— a beauty cold and austere, like 
that of sculpture, without appeal to any part of our weaker 
nature, without the gorgeous trappings of painting or music, 
yet sublimely pure, and capable of a stem perfection sudi as 
only the greatest art can show."®’^ He believes that the progress 
of mathematics was the finest feature of the ninete^th cen- 
tury; specifically, “the solution of the difficulties which former- 
ly surrounded mathematical infinite is probably the great- 
est achievement of which our age can boast.”®* In one century 
the old geometry which had held the fortress of mathematics 
for two thousand years was almost entirely destroyed; and 
Euclid’s text, the oldest school-book in the world, was at last 
superseded. "It is nothing less than a scandal that he should 
still be taught to boys in England.”*® 

Perhaps the source of most of the innovations in modem 
mathematics is the rejec^on of axioms; and Russell delights in 
men who challenge "self-evident truths” and insist upon the 
demonstration of the obvious. He was rejoiced to hear that 
parallel lines may somewhere meet, and that the whole may 
be no greater than one of its parts. He likes to startle the in- 
nocent reader with such puzzles as this: the even numbers are 
but half of all numbers, and yet there are just as many of them 

and Logic, London, 1919: p. 241. 
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as tliere are numbers altogether,>-since for every number there 
is its even double. Indeed, this is the whole point about that 
hitherto indefinable thing, the mathematical infinite: it is a 
whole containing parts that have as many terms or items as 
the whole.*— The reader may follow this tangent if the spirit 
moves him.^^ 

What draws Russell to mathematics is, again, its rigid im- 
personality and objectivity: here, and here alone, is eternal 
truth, and absolute knowledge; these d priori theorems are the 
"Ideas'* of Plato, the "eternal order" of Spinoza, the substance 
of the world. The aim of philosophy should be to equal the 
perfection of mathematics by confining itself to statements 
similarly exact, and similarly true before all experience. 
osophic^ propositions . . . must be d priori,** says this strange 
positivist Such propositions will refer not to things but to re- 
lations, and to universal relations. They will be independent of 
specific "facts" and events; if every particular in the world 
were changed, these proportions would still be true. E. g., "if 
all A’s are B’s, and X is A, then X is a B"; this is true whatever 
A may be; it reduces to a universal and d priori form the old 
syllo^sm about the mortality of Socrates; and it would be true 
if no Socrates, even if nobody at all, had ever existed. Plato 
and Spinoza were right: "the world of universals may also be 
described as the world of being. The world of being is un- 
changeable, rigid, exact, delightful to the mathematician, the 
logician, the builder of metaphysical systems, and all who love 
perfection more than life.”‘*i Xo reduce all philosophy to such 

^Not Uiat one would leoonunend Russeiri raatfaenuitical volimies to Uke lay 
leader. Tbe IntroducHan to Mathematical PhUoaorJky reti oat with a epetdooB 
intadU gfliim y, hat tocm maker demands whioh only a spedalist in matlmniatiGS 
can meet Bven the little book on The Problema of Philotophv, thon^ in- 
tended to be popolar, is difficult, and unnecessarily epistemological; tbe larger 
volume, Mytdoiim and Logic, is much clearer and closer to the earth. The 
VhUoeofhy td LtOtfdix is a fine exposition of a great Uiinker, Ignored in these 
United pegee. The twin volumes on The Analytit of Mind and The Analysis of 
MtOtm serve to bring the reader up to date with certain aspects of psychol- 
ogy and physios. The post-war books are easy reading; and thongh they sufFer 
itam the oonfusidn natural to a man whose Idealism Is slipping Into disillndon- 
ment, they are interesting and worth while. Why Mon Vi^t It still the best of 
ffiese tracts for the thnes. Roads to Freedom is a i^nial survey of social philos- 
ophies as old as Diogenes, which Russell rediscovers with aU the enthusiasm of 
a Columbus. 

*^Mvstleiam and Logic, p. 3. The Problems of Philosophy, p. 156. 
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mathematical form, to take all specific content out of it» to 
compress it (voluminously) into mathematics-»this was the 
ambition of new Pythagoras. 

*Teople have discovered how to make reasoning symbolic, as 
it is in algebra, so that deductions can be effect^ by mathe- 
matical rules. , . . Pure mathematics consists entirely of asser- 
tions to the effect that if such and such a proposition is true of 
anything, then such and such another proposition Is true of 
that thing. It is essential not to discuss vhe&ear the first propo- 
sition is really true, and not to mention what the anything is of 
which it Is supposed to be true. . . . Thus mathematics may be 
defined as the subject in which we never know what we are 
talking about, nor whether what we are saying is true.**^ 

And perhaps (if one may rudely interrupt exposition with 
opinion) this description does no great injustice to mathemat- 
ical philosophy. It is a splendid game for those who like it; 
guaranteed to “kill time” as rapidly as chess; it is a new form 
of solitaire, and should be played as far as possible from the 
contaminating touch of things. It is remarkable that after writ- 
ing several volumes of this learned moonshine, Bertrand Rus- 
sell should suddenly come down upon the surface of this 
planet, and begin to reason very passionately about war, and 
government, and socialism, and revolution,— and never once 
make use of the impeccable formulae piled like Pelion upon 
Ossa in his Principia Mathematica, Nor has anyone else, ob- 
servably, made use of them. To be useful, reasoning must be 
about things, and must keep in touch with them at every step. 
Abstractions have their use as summaries; but as implements 
of argument they require the running test and commentary of 
experience. We are in danger here of a scholasticism beside 
which the giant Summons of medieval philosophy would be 
models of pragmatic thought. 

From such a starting point, Bertrand Russell was almost 
fated to pass into agnosticism. He found so much in Christi- 
anity that could not be phrased in mathematics, that he aban- 
doned it all except its moral code. He speaks scornfully of a 
civilization that persecutes men who deny Christianity, and 

and Logic, pp. 76 and 75. 
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hnprisons those who take it seriously.^ He can find no God in 
such a contradictory world; rather, only a humorous Mephis- 
topheles could have produced it, and in a mood of exertional 
deviltry.^ He follows Spencer in his vision of the end of the 
world, and rises to eloquence in describing the Stoic's resigna* 
tion to the ultimate defeat of every individual and every 
species. We talk of evolution and progress; but progress is an 
egotistical phrase and evolution is but one half of an unmoral 
cycle of events terminating in dissolution and death. "Organic 
life, we are told, has developed gradually from the protoasoan 
to the philosopher: and this development, we are assured, is 
indubitably an advance. Unfortunately, it is the philosopher, 
not the protozoan, who gives us this assurance."^ The "free 
man" cannot comfort himself with childish hopes and an- 
thropomorphic gods; he has to keep his courage up even 
though he knows that in the end he too must ^e, that all 
things must die. Nevertheless, he will not surrender; if he 
cannot win, he can at least enjoy the fight; and by the knowl- 
edge that foresees his own defeat he stands superior to the 
blind forces that will destroy him. His worship will go not to 
these brute powers without, that by their aimless persistence 
conquer him, and tear down every home and every civilization 
that he buil^; but to those creative powers within him that 
struggle on in the face of failure, and raise for at least scmie 
centuries die frail beauty of carved and pictured things, and 
the majestic ruins of the Parthenon. 

Such was the philosophy of Bertrand Russell— before the 
war. 


2. The Reformeb 

And then the Great Madness came; and the Bertrand Rus- 
sell who had lain so long buried and mute under the wei^t of 
logic and mathematics and epistemology, suddenly burst forth, 
like a liberated flame, and the world was shocked to find that 
this slim and anemic-looking professor was a man of infinite 

«Why Mm Fight, New Tcnk, 1917; 45. 

**MyHU4tm and Logic, pp. 76 and 75. 


^IbkL, p. 106. 
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ooaiage» and a passionate lover q£ humanity. Out dt the re- 
cesses ik his formulae the scholar stepped forfh^ and poured 
out upon the most esalted statesmen of his comOxy a flood of 
polemic diat did not stc^ even when they ousted 1^ from his 
chftir at the University, and isolated him, like another GaHleo, 
in a narrow quarts of London. Men who doubted his wisdom 
admitted his sinoeiity; but they were so disconcerted by this 
amazing transfonnation that they slipped for a moment into a 
very un-Bxitish intolerance. Our emlmtded pacifist, despite his 
most req;»eotable origins, was outlawed from society, and de^ 
nounoed as a traitor to tibe country which had nouii^ed him, 
and whose very existence seemed to be threataied by the 
maelstrom of the war. 

Back of this rebeUion lay a simple horror of all bloody oon> 
fliot Bertiand Russell, wlm had tried to be a disembodied in- 
tdlect, was really a system o{ feelingB; and die interests of an 
empire seemed to him not worth the lives of the yonng men 
whom be saw so proudly marching forth to kfll and die. He 
set to work to ferret cmt the causes of such a holocaust; and 
thou^t he found in socialism an eoonomio and poUticd an- 
alysis that at once revealed the sources of die disease and indi- 
cated its only cure. The cause was private property, and the 
euro was communism. 

An property, he pointed out, in his genial way, had had its 
origin in violeoce and theft; in the Kimberley diamond mines 
and die Rand gold mines the transition of robbery into prop- 
erty was going cm under the nose of die world, ^o go^ to 
the cximmunity, of any sort or kind, results from the private 
ownersh^ of land. H men were reasonaUe dmy wcadd decree 
that ft diould cease tomorrow, with no compensation beyond a 
moderate Bfe-inoome to the present holders.**^ 

Since private property is protected by die states and the 
Kobbexies that mi^ property are sancstiox)^ legidaticm and 
enfmeed by anns and war, the state is a great enkl; and it 
would be well if most of its fonedons woe taken over by co- 
operattves and producers’ syndicates. Personality and indUvid- 
vality are crushed into a rote conformity by our sodedes; only 

eWte Mm FIsH 9* 194. 
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the greater safety and orderliness of modem life can reconcile 
us to the state. 

Freedom is the supreme good; for without it personality is 
Impossible. Life and knowledge are today so complmc, that 
only by free discussion can we pick our way throu^ emirs 
and prejudices to that total perspective which is truth. Let 
men, let even teachers, differ and debate; out of such diverse 
opinions will come an intelligent relativity of belief which will 
not readily fly to arms; hatred and war come larg^y of fixed 
ideas or dogmatic faith. Freedom of thought and speedh would 
go like a cleansing draught through the neuroses and super- 
stitions of the ‘‘modem” mind. 

For we are not so educated as we think; we are but begin* 
ning the great experiment of universal schooling; and it has 
not had time to affect profoundly our ways of thinking and 
our public life. We are building the equipment, but we are 
still primitive in methods and technique; we think of educa- 
tion as the transmission of a certain body of settled knowledge, 
when it should be rather the development of a scientific habit 
of mind. The distinctive feature of the unintelligent man is 
the hastiness and absoluteness of his opinions; the scientist is 
slow to believe, and never speaks without modification. The 
larger use of science, and of scientific method, in education 
would give to us a measure of that intellectual conscience 
which believes only up to the evidence in hand, and is always 
ready to concede that it may be wrong. With such methods, 
education may prove the great solvent of our ills; it may even 
make of our c^dren's children the new men and women who 
must come before die new society can appear. ‘The instino- 
tive part of our character is very malleable. It may be changed 
by beliefs, by material circumstances, by social circumstances, 
and by institufions.” It is quite conceivable, for example, that 
education could mould opinion to admire art more than 
wealth, as in the days of the Renaissance, and could guide it- 
self by the resolution ‘'to promote all that is creative, and so 
to diminish the impulses and desires that center round posses- 
sion.” This is the Principle of Growth, whose corollaries would 
be the two great commandments of a new and natural moral- 
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ity; first, Principle of Reverence^ that *ihe vitality of in- 
dividuals and cQxnmumties is to be promoted as far as pos- 
sible”; and second, the Principle of Tolerance, that ”the growth 
of one individual or one community is to be as little as possible 
at the exp^ise of another 

There is nothing that man might not do if our splendid or- 
gardzation of schords and universities were properly devdoped 
and properly manned, and directed intelligjently to the recon- 
struction of human diaracter..This, and not violent revolutioxi, 
or paper legislation, is the way out of economic greed and in- 
ternational brutality. Man has come to control all other forms 
of life because he has taken more time in which to grow up; 
when he takes stiU more time, and spends that time more 
wisely, he may learn even to control and remake himself. Our 
schools are the open sesame to Utopia. 

8. Epilogue 

An this, of course, is rather 0ptimi8tic,-riioogh it is better 
to err on the side of hope Rian in favor of despair. Russell has 
poured into his social philosophy the mysticism and the senti- 
ment whidb he had so resolutely repressed in his attitude to- 
wards metaphysics and religion. He has not applied to his eco- 
nomio and political theories the same rigid scrutiny of assump- 
tions, the same scepticism of axioms, which gave htm such 
satisfaction in mathematics and logic. His passion for the 
d priori, his love of **perfeotion more than life,” leads him 
here to splendid pictures that serve rather as poetic idief to 
Rie prose of the world than as practicable approaches to the 
problems of life. It is delightful, for example, to contemplate 
a society in which art shall be better respected than wealth; 
but so teng as nations rise and fall, in the fiuz of natural 
groupsmlection, according to Rieir economic mther their 
artistic power, it is economic and not artistic power which, 
having the greater survival value, will win Rie gieater plaudits 
and the large rewards. Art can only be the flower that grows 

^VbidL, pp. lei, 848, 856$ MutHekm and Lagkf, p. 108. 
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out of wealth; it cannot be wealth's substitute. The Medid 
came before Michelangelo. 

But it is not necessary to pick more flaws in RusseFs bril- 
liaut vision; his own experience has been his severest critic. 
In Russia he found himself face to face with an effort to cre- 
ate a socialist societ/; and the difBculties encountered by the 
experiment almost destroyed Russell's faith in his own gospd. 
He was disappointed to find that the Russian Gk)veriinied 
could not risk sudh a measure of democracy as had seemed to 
him the axiom of a liberal {diilosophy; and he was so angered 
by the suppression of free speech and free press* and by the 
resolute monopoly and systematic use of every avenue of 
propaganda* that he lejoioed in the illiteracy of the Russian 
people;— the ability to read being* in this age of subsidized 
newspapers* an impediment to ^ acquisition of truth. He 
was shocked to find that nationalization of die land had been 
forced (except on paper) to yield to private ownersh^; and 
it dawned upon him diat men* as made today* will not prop* 
erly till and husband their holdings unless they can rely on 
transmitting them* and the improvements which they put into 
them* to their children. Russia seems on the way to becoming 
a greater France* a great nation of peasant proprietors. The 
old fradalism has disappeared.** He began to understand Chat 
this dramatic overturn* with all its sac^ces and all its hero- 
ism. was only Russia's 1789, 

Perhaps he was more at home when he went for a year to 
teach in China; there was less mechanism there* and a slower 
pace; one could sit down and reason* and life would stand 
still while one dissected it. In that vast sea of humanity new 
perspectives came to our philosopher; he realized that Europe 
is but the tentative pseudqpodium of a greater continent and 
an older— and perhaps profounder— culture; all his theories and 
syllogisms melted into a modest relativity before this mastodon 
of the nations. One sees his system loosening as he writes: 

I have come to realize that the white race isn't as important 
as I used to think it was. If Europe and America Idll them- 
selves off in war it will not necessarily mean the destruction of 
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the himian species^ nor even an end to civiUzatioiL Hiere wiU 
still be a considerable number of Chinese left; and in many 
ways China is the greatest country 1 have ever seen. It is not 
only the greatest nnmericaUy and the greatest culturally* but 
It seems to me the greatest intelleotually. I know of no other 
civilization udiere there is such open-mindedness* such realism* 
such a willingness to face the facts as they axe^ instead of 
trying to distort them into a particular pattern.^ 

It is a little difficult to pass horn En^and to America* and 
then to Russia, and then to India and China* and yet ke^ 
one’s sodal philosophy unchanged. The world has convinced 
Bertrand Russell that it is too big for his fonnulae* and per- 
haps too large and heavy to move very rapidly towards bis 
h^xtfs desixe. And there axe so many bcNurts* and so many dif- 
ferent desiresl One &ids him now ^^an older and a wiser 
man** mdlowed by time and a varied life; as wide awake as 
ever to all the ills that flesh Is heir to and yet matured into 
tiie moderation that knows the difficulties ci social change. 
AD in an, a very lovable man: capable ol the piofoundest 
metaphysios and the subtlest mathematics* and yet iq;>eaking 
always aimply, with the daxity which comes only to tixose 
vdio axe dnoere; a man addict^ to fields of thou^ that us- 
ually dry up the springs of feeling* and yet wanned and 
illuxiiined with pity* fuU of an ahnoat mystic tenderness for 
mankind. Not a courtier* but surdy a sdidar and a gentie- 
man* and a better Christian than some who mouth the word. 
Ha]n>^* he is stfll hearty and vigoroas* the flame of life bums 
bristly in him yet; who knows but this next decade will see 
him gi^ out of dlsfllualomnent into wisdom, and write his 
name among the hipest in *the serene brotherhood of philo> 
sophs^ 

«nilacvl 0 w io Ntm Tarh Wotid, Mar 4* 1824. 



CHAPTER XI 


Contemporary American Philosophers: 
Santayana, James and Dewty 

INTRODUCTION 

T hebr abb» as everybody knows, two Americas, of wbidb 
one is Euiopeazi. European Arnica is cfatefly the eastam 
states, where the older stocks look up respectfully to foreign 
aristocracies, and more recent immigrants lode badk with a 
certain nostalgia to the culture and traditions of dieir native 
lands. In this European America there is an active oonffiot 
between the Anglo-Saxon soul sober and genteel and the 
restless and innovating spirit of the newer peoples. The Rn gliah 
code of thought and manners must eventually succumb to the 
continental cultures that encompass and inundate it here; but 
for the present that British mood dominates the literature, 
though no longer the morals, of the American East. Our stand- 
ard of art and taste in the Atlantic states is English; our liters 
ary heritage is English; and our philosophy, when we have 
time for any, is in the line of British thought It is riiis new 
England that produced Washington and Irving and Emerson 
and even Poe; it is this new England that wrote the books of 
the first American philosopher, Jonathan Edwards; and it is 
this new England that captured and remade that strange^ ex- 
otic figure, America’s latest thinker, George Santayana. For 
Santayana, of course, is an American philosopher only by 
grace of geography; he is a European who, having been bom 
in Spain, was transported to America in his unknowing child- 
hood, and who now, in his ripe age, returns to Europe as to a 
paradise for which his years with us were a probation. San- 
tayana is steeped in the "^genteel tradition” of tiie old Amer- 
ica.* 

his own analysis of the two Americas: **Ainerica is not simply a you ng 
country with an old mentality; it is a country with two mentalities, one a sand* 
vai of the belief and standards of the fathers, die other an expression of tibe hi" 
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The oliher America is American. It consists of those people, 
wheRier Yankees or Hoosiers or cowboys, whose roots axe in 
this soil, and not in Europe; ^diose manners, ideas and ideals 
axe a native formation; whose souls axe touched neilher with 
the gentility of die families that adorn Boston, or New York, 
or Phdaddphia, or Richmond, mn with the volatile passions 
of the southern or eastern European; men and women mould- 
ed into physical ruggedness and mental directness and sim- 
pBdty by their primitive environment and tasks. This is the 
America that produced Lincoln, Thoreau, Whitman and Twain; 
it is the America of ^orse sense,*’ of ""practical men,” of "hard- 
headed business men”; it is die America which so impressed 
itself upon WilHam James that he became its eaq^ionent in phil- 
osophy while his brodier became more British tihan an Eng- 
lishman; and it is the America that made John Dewey. 

We shall study Santayana first, de^ite chronology; be- 
causev diougb he is the youngest of our greater philosophers, 
he r^resents an older and a foreign school; and die subdety 
of his thought, and the fragrance of his style, are like the per- 
fume that lingers in a room from which the flowers have been 
taken away. We shall have, very probably, no more San- 
tayanas; for hereafter it is America, and not Europe, that will 
write America’s philosophies. 

1. GEORGE SANTAYANA 
1. Biograpbigaz. 

Santayana was bom at Madrid in 1863 and died in Rome in 
1952. He was brought to America in 1872, and remained here 
till 1912. He took bis degrees at Harvard, and taught there 

•liikoli, IptMftion and dliooveriea of tbe jFounfeor ganeratioiia. In all Ilia IdgbeBr 
rtifajpi of fho mlml— 4n idigton, in Utoratara* in tlia mnal amoUima-^it la 
hainditaiT qdiit Uiat pravaila, to andb to Uiat Mt. Batnaid Shaw Sn^m fbut 
Axaadon it a Imndtad yaan behind the tiinaa. Hw trailli If that one-hall of 
Sbe Amarioan mind haa remained, I wOl not aay hiri^ and dxjr, hut ■H gt»ey be- 
oalniedt It haa floated gently In die baok-water, while alongilde. In invention 
and tndnatiy and aoetal organisation, the odier half of tibe mind waa leaping 
down m mxt at Niagara Rapida. Thia may be {bond aymboUzed in American 
aidbilleeliire. . . . The Ammrfcan Will infaabila the akyaeraper; the American 
XhtdleoC inhabiti die cdonial manaion.*’— Wittdt of Doetiint, New York, 1913$ 
p. 183. 
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fraax bis twenty-seventb to bis fiftieth year. One of bis stu- 
dents describes bim vividly: 

Those who remember him In the dass room will remember 
Mm as a spirit soleiiizi, sweet, and withdrawn, whose Johannine 
face by a Benaissanoe painter held an abstract eye and a 
hieratic smile, half misc^ef, half content; whose rich voice 
flowed evenly, In cadences smooth and balanced as a liturgy; 
whose periods had the intricate perfection of a poem and the 
import of a prophecy; who ^ke somehow for iUa hearers and 
not to diem, stirring the depths In their natures and troubling 
their minds, as an oracle to whom pertained mystery 

and reverence, so compact of remoten e ss and fascination was 
he^ so moving and so unmoved.^ 

He was not quite content with the country of his choice; 
his soul, softened with much learning, and sensitive as a poet's 
soul must be (forhewas poet first, and fdiilosqiyher afterward), 
sufFeired horn the noisy haste of American city-life; instinc- 
tively he shrank back to Boston, as if to be as near to Europe 
as he could; and foom Boston to Cambridge and Harvard, and 
a privacy that preferred Plato and Aristotle to James and 
Royoe. He smilt^ with a little bitterness at the popularity of 
his colleagues, and remained aloof from die crowd and the 
press; but he knew that he was fortunate to have found a 
home in the finest School of Philosophy that any American 
university had ever known. 'It was a fir^ morning in tihe life 
of reason, doudy but bri^tening.*'* 

His Sist essay in philosophy was The Sense of Beauty 
(1896), whkh even die matter^xf-fact Mfinsterberg rated as 
the be^ American contribution to esthetics. Five years later 
came a more fragmentary, and more readable^ volume. Inter- 
pretations of Poetry and ReUgfon. Then, for seven years, like 
Jacob serving for his love, he worked silently, publishing only 
occasional verse; he was pr^aring his magnum opus. The Life 
of Reason. These five volumes (Reason in Common Sense, 
Reason 4n Society, Reason in ReU^on, Reason in Art, and 

*HomQ 0 yalliwi tn Th 0 Jounud of FhOotophv, Sept SO, lOSl; v6L IS, 
p.534. 

*Chon$ctm and Opinion in the United New Yoilc, 1021; esid of 

&■! chapter. 
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Reason fo Science) at once lifted Santayana to a fome whose 
quality fully atoned for what it lacked in spread. Here was the 
soul of a Spanish grandee grafted upon the stock of die gentlt 
Ekoerson; a refined mixture of Mediterranean aristocracy witl^ 
New England individualism: and, above all, a thoroughly 
emancipated soul, almost immune to ihespirit of his age, speak- 
ing as if with the accent of some pagan scholar come from an- 
cient Alexandria to view our little systems with unwondering 
and superior eye, and to dash our new-old dreams widi the 
calmest reasoning and the most perfect prose. Hardly since 
Plato had philosophy phrased itself so beautifully; here were 
words full of a novel tang, phrases of delicate texture, per- 
fumed with subtlety and barbed with satiric wit; the poef 
spoke in these luxuriant metaphors, the artist in these chiseled 
paragraphs. It was good to find a man who could feel at once 
the lure of beauty and the call of truth. 

After this effort Santayana rested on his fame, contenting 
himself with poems and minor volumes.^ Then, strange to say, 
after he had left Harvard and gone to live in England, and the 
world presumed that he looked upon his work as finished, ht 
published, in 1923, a substantial volume on Scepticism and 
Animal FaitK with the blithe announcement that this was 
merely the introduction to a new system of philosophy, to be 
called "Realms of Being.** It was esdiilarating to see a man of 
sixty sailing forfti on distant voyages anew, and producing a 
book as vigorous in thought, and as polished in style, as any 
that he had written. We must begin with this latest product, 
because it is in truth the open door to all of Santayana's 
blinking. 

^Thefe wa. cidefiy: Thf€§ VhOotophiod ToSU (l9lO)-<d«Bite leehmt cm 
Lucretiiu, Dante and Goethe: Wind* of DoetHm « 1913); Egotkm In German 
PhOoiophv ( 1916); ChpmeUr amd Opinion in the VnUtd Stafee i 1921); end 
SalQoqideti in Enfdand 0022). AU tii Uieie are wcnth leadhig, ralfaesr 
easier dian the Ufn of Roanm, Of this the Sneat vtAwmo is Bomon kt ROt- 
gion. LMe Euay* from dw WriUngi of Goorgo Sanktyana, edited Iqr L. P. 
Smidk, and arranged by Santayana himself. Is an admirable 
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‘Ttere,** says the preface^ "is one more system of phfloso- 
phy. If tiie reader is tempted to smile, 1 can assure him that 1 
smile with him. ... I am merely attempting to e:q>iess for the 
reader the principles to which he appeals when he smiles." 
Santayana is modest enough (and th& is strange in a philoso- 
pher) to believe that other systems than his own axe possible. 
*1 do not ash anyone to think in my teims if he prefers others. 
Let him dean better, if he can, the windows of his soul, diat 
the variety and beauty of the prospect may ^read more 
bristly before him.”® 

in last and introductory volume he proposes to dear 
away, first of all, the epistemological cobwebs that have en- 
meshed and arrested the growth of modem philosophy. Be- 
fore he delineates the Life of Reason he is willing to discuss, 
with all the technical paraphernalia dear to the professional 
epistemolos^ the origin, validity and limits of human rea- 
son. He knows that the great snare of thou^ is the uncritical 
acceptance of traditional assumptions: "crMcism surprises the 
soul in the arms of conventimi," be says, unconveixtkmally. He 
is willing to doubt almost everything: the world comes to us 
dripping with the qualities of the senses throng which it has 
flowed, and the past comes down to us through a memoiy 
treachmusly colored with desire. Only one thing seems cer- 
tain to him, and that is the experience of the momerit-^this 
color, this fonn, this taste, this odor, this quality; these are 
the *^real” world, and their perception constitutes "the dis- 
covery of essencse.”® 

Idealism is correct, but cxf no great consequence: it is trae 
that we know the world only thxoush ideas; but since the 
world has behaved for some thousands of years, substantially 
as if our combined sensations were tme, we may acxiept this 
pragmatic sanction without worry for the future. "Animal 
faith" may be faith in a myth, but the myth is a good myth, 
since life is better than any syllogism. Ihe fallacy of Hume 

"Scepticism and Animal FafOh PP- ▼ and vL 

nbid^ pp, 11 f. 
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lay in supposing that by discovering the origin of ideas he had 
destroyed Uieir validity: "A natural child meant for him an 
illegitimate one; his philosophy had not yet reached the wis* 
dom of the French lady who asked if all children were not 
natural.**^ This eflFort to be sceptically strict in doubting die 
veracity of experience has been carried by the Germans to the 
point of a disease, like a madman forever washing his hands 
to clean away dirt that is not there. But even these philoso- 
phers Vho look for the foundations of the universe in their 
own minds” do not live as if they really believed that things 
cease to exist when not perceived. 

We are not asked to abolish our conception of the natural 
world, nor even, in our daily life, to cease to believe in it; we 
are to be idealito only north-northwest, or transcendentally; 
when the wind is southerly we are to remain realists. ... I 
should be ashamed to countenance opinions which, when not 
arguing, 1 did not believe. It would seem to me dishonest and 
cowar^y to militate under other oobrs than those under which 
I Uve. . . . Therefore no modem writer is altogether a philoso- 
pher in my eyes, except Spinoza. ... 1 have frankly taken na- 
ture by the hand, accepting as a mle, in my farthest specula- 
tion, the animal faith 1 live by from day to day.^ 

And so Santayana is through with epistonology; and we 
breathe more ea^y as we pass on with him to that magnifi- 
cent reconstruction of Plato and Aristotle which he calls "The 
Life of Reason,” This epistemological introduction was ap- 
parently a necessary baptism fmr the new philosophy. It is a 
transitional concession; philosophy still makes its bow in epis- 
temological dress, like the labor leaders who for a time wear 
silk breeches at die king's court Some day, when the middle 
ages are really over, philosophy will come down from these 
clouds, and deal with the affairs of men. 

'^Reeuon in Common Sense, N«w York, 1911; p. 93. 

^cepUdsm and Animal Faith, pp. 192, 298, 305, 308. 
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Ylie life of Reason is ‘‘a name for all practical tihougbt and 
action lustified by its fruits in consciousness.** Reason is no 
foe of instincts, it is their successful unison; it is nature 
become conscious in us, illuminating its own path and goal. It 
^ the happy marriage of two elements— impulse and idea- 
tion— whid^ if wholly divorced, would reduce man to a brute 
or a maniac. The rational animal is generated by the union 
of these two monsters. He is constituted by ideas which have 
ceased to be visionary and actions whidi have ceased to be 
vain.** Reason is "man’s imitation of divinity.**^ 

The life of Reason bases itself frankly on science, because 
"sdenoe contains all trustworthy kn^ledge.** Santayana 
knows the precaiiousness of reason, and the fallibility of 
science; he accepts the modem analysis of scientific method 
as merely a diorthand description of regularities observed in 
our experience, rather than ^ws** governing the world and 
guaranteed undbangeable. But even so modified, science must 
^ our ouly rddance; "faith in the intellect ... is the only faith 
yet sanctioned by its fmits.**^® So Santayana is resolved to un- 
derstand life, feeling like Socrates that Ufe without discourse 
is unworthy of a man; he will subject all "the phases of hu- 
man progress," aU the pageant of man’s interests and history, 
to the scrutiny of reason. 

He is modest enou{^ nevertheless; he proposes no new phi- 
losophy, but ozdy an application of old phUoso^^es to our 
present Me; he thinks the first philosophers were tibe best; 
and of them aH he ranks highest Democritus^^ and Aristotle; 
he likes the pl<> iTt blunt materialism of the first, and the un- 
ruffled sanity of the second. "In Aristotle the conc^tion of 
human nature is perfectly sound: ever3rtihing ideal has a na- 
tural basis, and everytlung natural an ideal development. His 
ethics, when thoroughly digested and weig^bed, will seem per- 
fectly The life <k Reason finds there its dassic exphca- 

•B. m O. S., pp. 3, 6 and 17. 

»Jt §n Seime 0 , Now Tcnic, 1906, p. 318; R. In C. S., p. 96. 

mto wwiifc— Democrltua Uio lunro of lili latest votcucoei, XHatoguss in lAtnho* 
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tion.** And so, armed tbe atoms of Democritus and the 
golden mean of Aristotle, Santayana faces the problems of 
contemporary life. 

In natural philosophy I am a decided materialist—apparently 
the only one living* • . • But 1 do not profess to know what 
matter is in itself. ... I wait for the men of science to tell me. 

• . . But whatever matter may be, I call it matter boldly, as I 
call my acquaintances Smith and Jones without knowing their 
8ecrets.is 

He vnll not pamit himself the luxury of pantheism, which 
is merely a subterfuge for atheism; we add nothing to nature 
by calling it God; **the word nature is poetical enough; it sug» 
gests sufficiently the generative and controlling function, the 
endless vitality and changeful order of the world in which I 
live.** To be forever clinging to the old beliefs in these refined 
and denatured fcmns is to be like Don Quixote, tinkering with 
obsolete armor. Yet Santayana is poet enough to know that a 
world quite divested of deity is a cold and uncomfortable 
home. **Why has man’s conscience in the end invariably re- 
belled against naturalism and reverted in some form or other 
to a cultus of the unseen?” Perhaps *l)ecause the soul is akin 
to the eternal and ideal”; it is not content with that which is, 
and yearns for a better Me; it is saddened by Ae thought of 
death, and cUngs to the hope of some power that may make 
it permanent amid the surrounding flux. But Santayana con- 
cludes, bluntly: “I believe there is nothing immortal. . , . No 
doubt the spirit and energy M the world is what is acting in 
us, as the sea is what rises in every little wave; but it passes 
through us; and, cry out as we may, it will move on. Our 
privilege is to have perceived it as it moved.”i* 

Mechanism is probably universal; and though "physics 
cannot account for that minute motion and pullulation in the 
earth’s crust of which human affairs are a portion,” the best 
method in psychology is to suppose that mechanism prevails 
even in the inmost recesses of the souL Psychology graduates 

><S. and A. F.. i»p. vifl and viL 
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from literature into science only when it seeks the mechanical 
and material basis of every mental event. Even the splendid 
work of Spinoza on the passions is merely ^literary psychol- 
^ dialectic of deduction, since it does not seek for each 
impulse and emotion its physiological and mechanical ground. 
The ^liehavioiists’* of today have found the right road, and 
should fbQow it unfri^tened.^^ 

So Aorou^y mechanical and material is life that con- 
sciousness, which is not a thing but a condition and a process, 
has no causal efficacy; the efficacy lies in the heat with whidh 
impulse and desire move brain and body, not in the light 
whkh flakes up as thought. "*The value of thou^t is ideal, 
not oausaT; that is, it is not die instrument of acti<Hi but the 
theatre of pictured experience and the recipient of moral and 
esthetio ddUghts. 


Is it (be mind that controls the bewildered body and points 
out the way to physical habits uncertain of their affinities? Or 
is it not much rather an automatic inward machinery that exe- 
cutes die marvelous work, vhile the mind catches here and 
there some glimpse of the operation, now with delii^ and ad- 
hesfon, now widi impotent rebellion? . • . Lalande, or whoever 
it was, vdko searched the heavens with his telescope and could 
find no God, would not have found the human mind if be bad 
searched the brain with a microscope. . . . Belief in such a 
spirit Is sfanply beUef in magic, . . • * 1^0 only facts observed by 
the psydboloi^ are physical facts. . . . Yhe soul is only a fine 
gnidk organization within the material animal; ... a prodi- 
gious network of nerves and tissues, growing in each gener- 
adan out of a seed.^*^ 

Must W6 aoo^t this buoyant materialism? It is astounding 
that so subde a thinker and so ethereal a poet as Santayana 
should tie to his nedc the millstone of a philospphy which 
after oentuxies of effort is as helpless as ever to explain the 
growth of a Bower or the laughter of a child. It may be true 
that the oonc^don of the world as biseotible hybrid,** half 
material and half mental, is "the dumsy con)iui^on of an 
In 8., pp. 75, 131, 138. 

»Jt In C. 8., pp. ai9, ai4, 218; Wind$, p. 150; 8. end A, pp. 287, 
257, 218-8. 
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automaton with a ghost**;^^ but it is logic and lucidity personi- 
fied alongside of Santayana^s conception of hims^ as an 
automaton automaticaliy reflecting on its own automatism. 
And if consciousness has no efficacy, why was it evolved, so 
slowly and so painfully, and why does it survive in a world 
in which useless things so soon succumb? Consciousness is an 
organ of judgment as well as a vehicle of delight; its vital 
function is the rehearsal of response and the coordination of 
reaction. It is because of it timt we are men. Perhaps the 
flower and its seed, and the child and its laught^, contain 
more of the mystery of the universe than any machine dial 
ever was on land or sea; and perhaps it is wiser to interpret 
nature in terms of life rather than try to understand her in 
terms of death. 

But Santayana has read Bergson too, and turns away from 
him in scorn. 

Bergson talks a great deal about life, he feels that he has 
penetrated deeply into its nature; and yet death, together with 
birth. Is the natural analysis of what Me is. What is this cre- 
ative purpose that must wait for sun and rain to set in motianP 
What Is this Me that in any individual can be suddenly ex- 
tinguished by a bullet? What is this ilan vUal diat a little fall 
in temperature would banish altogether from the universe?^^ 

4. Reiason IN Reugion 

Sainte-Beuve remarked of his countrymen that they would 
continue to be Catholics long after they had ceased to be 
Christians. This is the analysis of Renan and Anatole France, 
and of Santayana too. He loves Catholicism as one may still 
long for the woman who has deceived him— do believe her 
though 1 know she lies.** He mourns for his lost faith, that 
^"splendid error, which conforms better to the impulses of die 
soul** than life itself. He describes himself at Oxford, in the 
midst of some ancient ritual: 

MR, in C, p. 211. 
p. 107. 
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ExUe that I am, 

ExUe not onhf from the wtnd-swept moor. 

Where Guadaranna lifts his purple crest. 

But from the spirit's realm, celestial, sure. 

Goal of aB hope, and tMon of the best. 

It is because of this secret love, this believing unbelief, that 
Santayana achieves his masterpiece in Reason in ReUgkm, 
filling his sceptical pages with a tender sadness, and finding 
in the beauty of Cathdidsm plentiful cause for loving it stilL 
He smiles, it is true, at ‘‘the traditional orthodoxy, the belief 
namely, that the universe exists and is good for the sake of 
man or of the human spirit**; but he scorns *‘the enlighten- 
ment common to young wits and worm-eaten old satirists, 
who plume fhemsdves on detecting the scientific ineptitude 
of religion— something which the blindest half see— but leave 
unexplored the habits of thought from which those tenets 
sprang, their original meaning and their true function.** Here, 
after all, is a remarkable phenomenon— that men everywhere 
have had religions; how can we understand man if we do not 
understand religion? "Such studies would bring the sceptic 
face to face with the mystery and pathos of mortal existence. 
They would make him understand why religion is so pro- 
foundly moving and in a sense so profoundly ju5t.**i® 

Santayana thinks, with Lucretius, that it was fear which 
first made the gods. 

Faith in the supernatural is a desperate wager made by man 
at the lowest ebb of his fortunes; it is as far as possible from 
being the source of that normal vitality which subsequently, if 
his fortunes mend, he may gradually recover. ... If all went 
well, we should attribute it only to ourselves. . . . The first 
things which a man learns to distinguish and repeat are things 
with 8 will of their own, things which resist his casual de- 
mands; and so the first sentiment with which he confronts 
reality is a certain animosity, which becomes cruelty toward 
the weak, and fear and fawning before the powerful ... It 
is pathetic to observe how lowly are the motives that religion, 
even the highest, attributes to the deity, and from what a 

»B. in ReligUm, Sew Yoxk, 1913; p. 4. 
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haxd-presaed and bitter existence they have been drawn. To be 
given the best moisei, to be remembered, to be praised, to be 
obeyed blindly and punctilioiisly— these have been thought 
points of honor with ^e gods, for which they would dispose 
htvon and punishments on the most exorb&ant scale.^^ 

Add to fear, imagination: man- is an inoonigible animist, 
and intesiprets all things anthropomorpfaically; he personifies 
and dramatises nature, and fills it with a doud of deities; ^the 
rainbow is taken ... for a trace left in the sky by the passage 
of some beautiful and elusive goddess.** Not that people quite 
literally believe these splendid myths; but the poetry of them 
hdips men to bear the prose of life. This mythopoetic ten- 
dec^ is weak today, and sdenoe has led to a Solent and sus- 
picious reaction against imagination; but in primitive peoples, 
and particularly in the near East, it was unchecked. The Old 
Testament abounds in poetry and metaphor; the Jews who 
composed it did not take their own figures literally; but when 
European iieoples, more literal and less imaginative mistook 
tiiese poems for science, our Occidental theology was bom. 
Christtonity was at first a combination of Grade theology with 
Jewish morality; it was an unstable combinatiOD, in whi^ one 
or the other cd^ent would eventually yield; in Catholicism 
the Greek and pagan element triumph^ in Protestantism, 
the stem Hebraic moral code. The one had a Renaissance, the 
other a Reformation.^^’ 

The Germans— the **northem barbarians,** Santayana calls 
them— had never really accepted Roman Christianity. "A non- 
Christian ethics of vs^r and honor, a non-Chxistian fund of 
superstition, legend and sentiment, subsisted always among 
medieval peoples.** The Gothic cathedrals were barbaric, not 
Roman. The warlike temper of the Teutons raised its head 
above the peacefulness of the Oriental, and changed Chris- 
tianity from a religion of brotherly love to a stem inculcation 
of bukness virtues, from a religion of poverty to a religion of 
prosperity and power. **11 was this youthful religion— pro- 
found, barbaric, poetical— that the Teutonic races insinuated 

In 8 ^ p. 207; IL In It, pp. 28, 34. 
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into Christianity^ and substituted for that last sigh of two ex- 
piring worlds.”®^ 

Nothing would be so beautiful as Christianity, Santayana 
thinks, if it were not taken literally; but the Germans insisted 
on taldng it literally. The dissolution of Christian orthodoxy 
in Germany was thereafter inevitable. For taken hterally» noth- 
ing could be so absurd as some of the ancient dogmas, like 
the damnation of innocents, or the existence of evil in a world 
created by omnipotent benevolence. The principle of indi- 
vidual int^retation led naturally to a wild growth of sects 
among the people, and to a mild pantheism among the 61ite— 
pantheism being nothing more than '‘naturalism poetically 
expressed.** Lessing and Goethe, Carlyle and Emerson, were 
the landmarks of this change. In brief, the moral system of 
Jesus had destroyed that militaristic Yahveh who by an impish 
accident of history had been transmitted to Christianity along 
with the pacifism of the prophets and of Christ.^ 

Santayana is by cxmstitution and heredity incapable of 
sympathy with Protestantism; he prefers the color and in- 
cense of his youthful faith. He scolds the Protestants for 
abandoning the pretty legends of medievaldom, and above all 
for neglecting the Virgin Mary, whom he considers, as Heine 
did, the *“fairest Bower of poesy.** As a wit has put it, San- 
tayana believes that tiiere is no God, and that Mary is His 
mother. He adorns his rocmi with pictures of the Virgin and 
the saints.^* He likes the beauty of Catholicism more than the 
truth of any other faith, for the same reason that he prefers 
art to industry. 

There are two stages in the criticism of myths. . . . The first 
treats thcnn angrily as superstitkiDS; die second treats them 
smilingly as poetry. . • . Religion is human experience inter- 
preted by human imagination, . . , The idea that religion con- 
tains a literal, not a symbolic, representation of truth and life 
is simply an Impossible Idea. Whoever entertains it has not 
come within the region of profitable philosophizing on tiiat 
subject . . . Matters of religion should never be matters of 

*^R. M R., pp. 103, 125. “R* R-. PP- 137, 130, 172. 

‘‘Margaret MOnsterberg in The American Mercury, Jan., 19S&4, p. 74. 
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oontxovefsy. • . . We seek rather to honor the piety and under- 
stand the poetry embodied in these fables.^ 

Hnd man of culture, then, will leave undisturbed the myths 
that 80 comfQrt and inspire the life of the people; and per- 
haps he will a little envy them their hope. But he wiU have no 
faith in another life. "The fact of having been bora is a bad 
augury for immoxtality.'^<^ The only immortality that will in- 
terest him is that which Spinoza des^bes. 

^e who lives in the ideal," says Santayana, "and leaves it 
expressed in society or in art enjoys a double inunortality. The 
eternal has absorb^ him while he lived, and when he is dead 
his influenoe brings others to the same absorption, maldng 
them, through that ideal identity with Ihe best in him, rein- 
camatians and perennial seats all in him which he could 
latioiiany hope to rescue from destructioB. He can say, with- 
out any subterfuge or desire to delude faimseilf, that 1 m shall 
not sfholly die; for he will have a better notion than die vul- 
gar of what constitutes his being. By becoming the spectator 
and confessor of his own death and of univecsal mutation, he 
win have identified himself with what is q^dritual in all spirits 
and masterful in all apprehension; and so oonoeiving hh^elf, 
he may truly feel and krow that he Is etemaL"^* 

5. Reason in SocmTr 

The great problem of philosophy is to devise a means 
whereby men may be persuaded to virtue without the stim- 
ulus of siqiematuml hopes and fears. Theoietioally it solved 
dils problem twice; both in Socrates in Spinoiza it gave 
the world a sufiSdently perfect systean of natural or 
ethics. If men could be mould^ to either philosophy, all 
would be well. But "a truly ratioiial moraliCy or sodal regimen 
has never existed in die world, and is hardly to be looked 
for" ; ft remains dm hizury of pbHosophers. "A 
a haven in himself, of which I suspect the fabled bliss to fol- 

WMm, p. 46; B. In It, pp. 88. 87. • 
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low in other lives ... is only a poetic symbol; he has pleasure 
in truth, and an equal readiness to enjoy the scene or quit 
it"' (though one may observe a certain obstinate longevity in 
him). For tibe rest of us the avenue of moral development 
must lie, in the future as in the past, in the growth of those 
social emotions which bloom in the generous atmosphere of 
love and the home.***^ 

It is true, as Sch(^>enhauer argued, that love is a deception 
practised upon the individual by the race; that ^ nine-tendis of 
the cause of love are in the lover, for one-tenth that may be in 
the object’*; and that love **fuseis the soul again into &e im- 
personal blind flux.** Neverdieless, love has it recompenses; 
and in his greatest sacrifice man finds his happiest fulfilment. 
**Laplaoe is reported to have said on his deathbed that science 
was mere trifiing, and that nothing was real but love.*^ After 
all, romantic love, despite its poetical delusions, ends normally 
in a relationship— of parent and child— far more satisfying to 
the instincts than any celibate security. Children are our im- 
mortahty; and *"we commit the blotted manuscript of our lives 
more willingly to the fiames, when we find the immortal tect 
half engrossed in a fairer ccqpy.***® 

The family is the avenue of human perpetuity, and there- 
fore still the basic institution among men; it could carry on the 
race even if all other institutions failed. But it can conduct 
civilization only to a certain simple pitch; further development 
demands a larger and more complex system in which the fam- 
ily ceases to be the productive unit, loses its control ofv&r the 
economic relations of its members, and finds its authority and 
its powers more and more appropriated by the state. The state 
may be a monster, as Nietzsche called it; a monster of unneces- 
sary size; but its centralized tyranny has the virtue of abolish- 
ing the miscellaneous and innumerable petty tyrannies by 
which life was of old pestered and confined. One master pirate, 
accepting tribute quietly, is better than a hundred pirates, tak- 
ing toll without warning and without stint.^® 

«H. in S., p. 239; S. and A. p. 54. 
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Henc6» in part, the patriotism of the people; they know that 
the price they pay for government is cj^per than the cost of 
chaos* Santayana wonders whether sudi patriotism does more 
harm tlmn good; for it tends to attach the stigma of disloyalty 
to advocates of change, ^o love <nie*8 country, unless that 
love is quite blind and la 2 y, mtist involve a distinkion between 
the ccnmtr/s actual condition and its inherent ideal; and this 
distinction in turn involves a demand for changes and for 
effort** On the other hand, race patriotism is indispensable. 
**Sc»ne races are obviously superior to others. A more thorou^ 
adjustment to the conditions of edstenoe has given their spirit 
victory, scape, and a relative stability.** Hence intermarriage 
is perilons, eKcept between races of acknowledged equality 
and stability. HThe Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, the English, 
were never so great as when they confoonted (kher nations, 
reacting against them and at the same time, perhaps, adopting 
their culture; but this greatness fails inwardly wl^ever con- 
tact leads to amalganiation.**^ 

The great evil of the state is its tendency to become an en- 
gine of war, a hostile fist shaken in the f^ of a supposedly 
inferior world. Santayana thinks that no people has ever won 
awar. 

Where parties and govenoments axe had, as they are io most 
ages and countries, it makes practically no difference to a oom- 
munity, apart from local ravages, whether its own army ox the 
enemy^f is victortoos in war. • • • The private dtizen in any 
event continues in such countries to pay a nm- ri m u m of 
and to suffer, in all his private interests, a of vexa- 

tion and neglect Nevertheless . • • tiie oppressed subfect will 
glow like the rest with patriotic ardbr, and will decry as 
to duty and honor anyone who points out how perverse Is 
helpless allegianoe to a govenunent represent^ no public in- 
terest^ 

This is strong language for a phllosojdier; but let us have 
our Santayana unexpurgated. Often enough* he thinks, con- 
quest and absorption by a larger state is a step forward toward 
••IWA, pp. 164-167. 
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the organization and pacification of mankind; it would be a 
boon to all the world if all the world were ruled by some gieat 
power or group of powers, as all the world was once ruled by 
Rome, first wiA the sword and then with the word. 

The universal order once dreamt of and nominally almost 
established, the empire of universal peace, all-permeating ra- 
tional art, and philospphicai worship, is mentioned no more. 

. . . Those dark ages, from whidb our political practice Is de- 
rived, had a political theory we should do well to study; for 
their theory about a universal empire and a catholic church 
was in turn the echo of a former age of reason when a few men 
conscious of ruling the world had for a moment sou^t to sur- 
vey it as a whole and to rule it justly.^ 

Perhaps the development of international sports may give 
some outlet to fhe spirit of group rivalry, and serve in some 
measure as ''a moral equivalent for w^; and perhaps the 
cross-investments of fimmce may overcome the tendency of 
trade to come to blows for the markets of the world. Santayana 
is not so enamored of industry as Spencer was; be knows its 
militant as well as its pacific side; and all in all, he feels more 
at ease in the atmospimxe oi an ancient aristocracy Aan in the 
hum of a modem metropolis. We produce too much, and are 
swamped with the things we make; '‘tilings axe in the saddle 
and ride mankind,’* as Emerson put it **ln a world composed 
entirely of phfiosqphers an hour or two a day of manual labor 
very welcome quality— would provide for material wants.** 
England Is wiser than ti^ United States; for though she too is 
obsessed with the mania for production, she has in at least a 
portion of her people realized the value and the arts of 
leisure.** 

He thinks that such culture as the world has known has al- 
ways been the fruit ci aristocracies. 

Civilization hsis hitherto consisted in the diffusion and dilu- 
tion of habits arising in privileged centres. It has not inning 

"IWd., p. 81; It In S., p. 255, raferrina, no doubt, to the sgo of the ^ 
toni&cs, and implicitly accepting the judgment of Gibbon and Renan ffiat this 
was die finest period in the history of government. 
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JErom tlie people; it has axisen in their midst by a vaiiation from 
them, and it has afterward imposed itself on them from above. 

• • . A state oon^osed exclusively of such war ke r s and peasants 
as make up the bulk of modem nations would be an utterly 
barbarous state. Every liberal tradition would perish In it; 
and the rational and historic essence of patriotism itself would 
be lost 11m emotion of it, 110 doubt, would eaduxot for it is not 
generosity that the people lade. Th^ possess every impulse; it 
Is experience that they cannot gather, for in gathering it t^ 
would be constituting those higher organs t^ make up an 
axistocratio sodety.^ 

He dislikes dbe ideal of equality, and argues with Plato that 
the equality of unequals is inequity. Nevertheless he does 
not quite s^ himself to aristocracy; he knows that history has 
tried it and found its virtues very well balanced by its defects ; 
that it doses career to unpedigreed talent, that k chokes die 
growth, in aD but a narrow line, of just those superiorities and 
values diat aristocracy would, in theory, develop and use. It 
makes for culture^ but also it makes for tyranny; the slavery of 
minions pays for the liberty of a few. The principle of 
politics shodd be that a sodety is to be judged by die measure 
in which it erJiances the life and capadties of its constituent 
individuals;— ^ut for the excellence of the typical single life 
no nation deserves to be remembered more thiui die sands of 
the sea.***” From this point of view, democracy Is a great im- 
provement on azistocracy. But it too has its e^; not merely 
its oomiptiQn and its incompetence, but worsen its own peculiar 
tyranny, the fetich of uniformity. **11iere is no tyiaxmy sohate* 
ful as a vulgar, anonymous tyranny. It is all-peimeatlng, all- 
thwarting; it blasts every budding novdty and ^rig of genius 
with Its omnipresent and fierce stupidity. 

What Santayana defqiises above aU is &e chaos and indecent 
haste of modem lifa He wonders was there not more happi- 
ness for men in the old aristocratic doctrine that the good is 
not liberty, but wisdom, and contentment with one’s natural 
restrictions; the classical tradition knew that only a few can 
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win. But now that democracy has opened the great free-for- 
all, catch-as-catch-can wrestling match of laissez-faire indus- 
tnalism» every soul is tom with climbing, and no one knows 
content Classes war against one another without restraint; 
and ^whoever is victorious in this stmggle (for which liberal- 
ism deaxed the field) will make an end of liberalism."®^ This 
is the nemesis of revolutions, too: that in order to survive th^ 
must restore the tyranny which they destroyed. 

Revoluttons are ambiguous things. Their suooess Is generally 
proportloxiate to their power of adaiitation and to the reabsorp^ 
tioii within them of what they xebciled against A thousand re- 
forms have left the world as oomipt as ever, for eadbi success- 
ful reform has founded a new institution, aiod this institution 
has bred its new and congenial abuses.®® 

What form of society, then, shall we strive for? Perhaps for 
none; there is not much difference among them. But if for any 
one fa particular, fcnr **timocracy.** This would be government 
by men of merit and honor; it would be an aristocracy, but not 
hereditary; every man and woman would have an open road 
according to ability, to the highest offices in the state; but the 
road would be closed to inoomx>etence, no matter how richly 
furnished it might be with plebiscites. "The only equality 
subsisting would be equality of opportunity."®® Under such a 
government corruption would be at a minimiim, and science 
and the arts would flourish through discriminating encourage- 
ment. It would be just that syndesis of democracy and aris- 
tocracy which the world pines for in the midst of its political 
chaos today: only the best would rule; but every man would 
have an equal ohwoe to make himself worthy to be numbered 
among the best.— It is, of course, Plato over again, the philoso- 
pher-kixigs of the Republic appearing inevitably on hori- 
2on of every far-seeing political philosophy, llie longer we 
think about these matters the more surely we return to Plato. 
We need no new philosophy; we need only the courage to live 
up to the oldest and the best. 

"THaibert: W. Smitii in American Review, Mardh, ldSS3; p. 195. 
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6. Comment 


There is in all these pages something of the melancholy of s 
man separated from all that he loves and was accustom^ to, 
a man d4racin6, a Spanish aristocrat exiled to middle-class 
America. A secret sadness sometimes breaks forth: ^That life 
is worth living,** he says, **is the most necessary of assumptions, 
and, were it not assume^ the most impossible of conclusions.**^ 
In the first volume of The Life cf Reason he talks of the plot 
and meaning of human life and history as the subject of |diilos- 
ophy; in the last volume he wonders is there a meaning, or & 
plo^^ He has unconsciously described his own tragedy: 
*There is tragedy in perfection, because the universe in whi^ 
perfection arises is itself imperfect**^^ Like Shelley, Santayam 
has never felt at home on this middling planet; his keen 
esthetic sense seems to have brought to him more suffering 
from the ugliness of things than delight in the scattered loveli» 
ness of the world. He beccmies at times bitter and saxcastio: 
he has never caught the hearty cleansing laughter of paganism, 
nor the genial and forgiving humanity of Renan or Anatole 
France. He stands aloof and superior, and therefore alone. 
**What is the part of wisdom?** he asks; and answers--**To 
dream with one eye open; to be detached from the world with- 
out being hostile to it; to welcome fugitive beauties and pity 
fugitive sufferings, without forgetting for a moment how fogi- 
tive they are.**^ 

But perhaps dbds constant memento mori is a knell to joy; to 
live, one must remember life more than death; one must em- 
brace the immediate and actual thing as well as the distant 
and perfect hope. *The goal of speculative thinking is none 
other than to live as mu^ as may be in the eternal, and to 
absorb and be absorbed in the truth.**^^ But this is to take 
losophy more seriously than even philosophy deserves to be 
taken; and a philosophy which withdraws one from life is a$ 

«»R. M c. s.. p. asa. 

"ZWrf.. p. 9. 

«>R. to ScienoB, p, 237. 
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lauch awry as any celestial superstition in wUoh (ihe eye» rax^t 
in some vMon of anotiber world, loses the meat and wine of tto 
one. ^"Wisdom comes by disilluaiomnent,** says Santayana;^ 
but again that is only the beginning of wiadom, as doubt is the 
beginning of {Mosophy; it is not also the end and fulfilment. 
The end is happiness, and philosophy is only a means; if we 
take it as an <md we become like the Hindu mystic whose life- 
purpose is to concentrate upon his navd. 

Perhaps Santayana’s conception of the universe as merely a 
material mechanism has something to do with this sombre 
withdrawal into himself; having talm life out of the world, he 
seeks for it in his own bosom. He protests that it is not so; end 
thou^ we may not believe him, his toosmuch-protesting dis- 
arms us with its beauty: 

A theory Is not an unemotional thing. H music can be full of 
passion, meorely by giving fbarm to a single sense, how much 
more brauty or tenor may not a visloii be pregnant with which 
bringi Older and method Into everything diat we know. ... If 
yon are in the habit of believing in special piovldenoeB, or of 
expecting to continue your romantic adventures In a second 
lij^ materfaliimi will d^ youT hopes moat unpleasantly, and 
you may think for a year or two that you have nothing left to 
five for. But a thoroo{^ materialist, one bom to the faith and 
not half plunged into It by an unexpected cfarlstening In cold 
water, wfil be like superb Democritus, a laushtns philos- 
opher. Hia dellsht in a mechanism that can fall Into so many 
maivelloiis atwi beautiful riiapes, and can generate so many ex- 
citing possicnis, ffhonW be of same Infadlectnal quality as 
which the visitor feds In a museum (xf natural history, 
where he views the myriad butterflies in iheir oases, the fla- 
mingoes and shdl-fish, tibe mammolhs and gorillas. Doubtless 
there were pangi in that tnoalculable life; to tiiey were soon 
over; axxd how splnndid was tibe pageant, how Infi- 

nitdy Interesting the universal interplay, and how foolish and 
inevitable those absolute little paadous.^* 

But perhaps the butterflies, if they could ^eak, would remind 
us tto a museum (like a materialist philosophy) is only a 
show-case of lifeless things; that the reality of world eludes 
p. S02. In SoUnee, pp. 89-90. 
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these tragic preservations, and resides again in the pangs of 
passion, in the ever-changing and never-ending flow of life* 
^'Santayana,** says an observant friend, 

**had a natural preference lor solitude. ... I remember leaning 
over the rafling of an ocean liner anchored at Southampton and 
watching passengers horn the English tender crowd up the 
gang-plank to the steamer; one only stood apart at the edge of 
the tmder, with calm and amused detachment observed the 
haste and struggle of his fellow-passengers, and not till die 
dedc had been deared, followed himself. *Who could It be but 
Santayana?* a voice said beside me; and we all felt the satis- 
faction of finding a diaxacter true to himself .**^7 

Aft^ all, we must say )ust that, too, of his philosc^hy: it is 
a veracious and fearless self-expression; here a mature and 
subde, thou^ too sombre, soul has written itself down quietly, 
in statuesque and classic prose. And though we may not Him 
its minor key, its undertone of sweet regret for a vanished 
world, we see in it the finished expression of this dying and 
nascent agje, in which men cannot be altogether wise and free, 
because they have abandoned their old ideas and have not yet 
found the new ones that shall hire them nearer to perfection. 

n. WnXIAM JAMES 
1. Pebsqnai. 

The reader will not need to be r^ninded that the philosophy 
which we have |ust summaiused is a European philo 80 |diy in 
everything but the place of its composition. It the 
nuances and polish and mellow resignation characteristic of an 
old culture; one could tell from any paragraph in the Life of 
Reason that this is no native American voice. 

In William James the voice and the speech and the very 
turn of phrase are American. He pounced eagerly upon such 
characteristic expressions as **cash-value,’* and ^results,** and 
^profits,*' in order to bring his thought within the ken of the 

MiSiistarbeKS in ThB American Mercury, Jan., 1024, p. 60. 
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**xnaii in iJin street^ ; >he spoke not with die axistocratfo reserve 
d a Santayana or a Henry Jaxnes» but in a racy vernacular and 
with a force and directness, which made his philosophy of 
""pragmadam** and '"reserve energy*' die mental cwrelate of the 
^'praodcar and ""strenuous** Roosevelt. And at the same Hma 
he fdirased for the common man that ""tender-minded** trust in 
the essentials of the old dieology which lives side by side^ in 
the American soul^ with the realistic ^irit of commerce and 
finance!, and with the tou£^ persistent courage that turned a 
wildeniess into the promised land. 

William James was bom in New York City in 1842. His 
father was a Swedenboigian mystic, v^iose mystidsm did no 
damage to his wit and humor; and the son was not ladking in 
any of the three. After some seasons in American private 
schools, WilUam was sent with his brother Henry (one year his 
junior) to private schools in France. There they fell in with 
the w^ of Charcot and other psychopathologi^ and took, 
both of them, a turn to psychology; one of them, to ri^eat an 
old phrase, proceeded to write fiction like psychology, while 
die other wrote psychology like fiction. Henry spent most of 
his life abroad, and finally became a Bxltidi rdtizen. Through 
his more oon^uous contact with European culture he ac> 
quired a maturity of thought which his brother missed; but 
WOHam, retuming to live in America, felt the stimulation of a 
nation young in heart and rich in opportunity and hope, and 
cau^ so well the iQ^iiit of his age and place that he was lifted 
on &e wings of the Zeitgeist to a lonely phmade of popularity 
such as no other American philosopher i^d ever known. 

He took his M.D. at Harvard in 1870, and tau^t there from 
1872 to hbi death in 1910, at first anatomy and physiology, and 
then psychology, and at last philosophy. His greatest achieve- 
ment was alm^ his first—The FHncipJes of Psychology 
(1890); a fascinating mixture of anatomy, philosophy and 
anaiysts; for in James psychology still drips from the foetal 
membranes of its mother, metaphysics. Yet the book remains 
the most instructive, and easily the most absorbing, summary 
of its subject; something of the subtlety which Henry put into 
his clauses helped William James to tl^ keenest introspection 
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which psychology had witnessed since the uncanny daiity of 
David Hume. 

This passion for illuminating analysis was bound to lead 
James ^m psychology to philosophy, and at last back to 
metaphysics itself; he argu^ (against his own positive in* 
clinadons) that metaphysics is merely an e£Fort to think things 
out clearly; and he d^ned philosophy, in his simple and 
pellucid manner, as ^only thinking about things in the most 
comprehensive possible way.***® So, after 1900, his publica- 
tions were almost all in die field of philosophy. He began with 
The Wm to Believe ( 1897) ; th^ after a masterpiece of psy- 
chological lnterpretation---Vafietie8 of ReUgfous Experience 
(1902)-~he passed on to his famous books on Pragmatism 
(1907), A PUifoUsHc Universe (1909), and The Meaning of 
Truth (1909). A year after his death came Some Problems of 
Philosophy (1911); and later, an important volume of Essays 
in Radical Empiricism (1912). We must begin our study with 
this last book, because it was in these essays that James formu- 
lated most clearly the bases of his philosophy.*® 

2. PRAGMaTESM 

The direction of his thought is always to things; and if he 
begins with psychology it is not as a metaphysician who loves 
to lose himself in ethereal obscurities, but as a realist to whom 
thought, however distinct it may be from matter, is essentially 
a mirror of external and physical reality. And it is a better mir- 
ror than some have believed; it perceives and reflects not 
merely separate things, as Hume supposed, but their relations 
too; it sees everything in a context; and the context is as im- 
mediately given in perception as the shape and touch and odor 
of the thing. Hence the meaninglessness of Kant's **problem of 
knowledge** (how do we put sense and order into our sensa- 

^SofiMT FrobtemM of PhOotophy, p. 25. 

^*The reader who hat lelaore for but one bcxilc of James*! dkoald 00 dfaeody 
to PragmaUtm, widdb be will find a fountain of clarity as compared with most 
philosoid&y. If he has more time, he will derive abundant profit from tiie bril- 
Uant pasea of the ( unabbreviated) Ptychologv. Henry James hat wr itt e n two 
volumes of autoblograxfiiy, in which there is much dell|ti>tful gossip about 
William. Flournoy has a good volume of e3q;>ositio&, and SofaimeTs Anti-HNug- 
maOam Is a vigorm criticism. 
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tik>iis?)-tiie sense and the order, in outline at least, are already 
there. The old atomistic psychology of the English school, 
which eODoeived thought as a series of separate idm mechan- 
ic^illy associated, is a misleading copy of physics and chemis- 
try; thought is not a series, it is a stream, a continuity of per- 
o^tkm and fading, in wMch ideas are passing nodules like 
carpuades in the blood. We have mental ^states’* (though ^Us 
is again a mideadin^ static term) that correspond to pr^osi* 
tlons, verbs, adverbs and conjunotions, as well as ^atates^ that 
leBeot the nouns and pronouns of our speedh; we have fedhngs 

for and to and against and became and behind and after as 
well as of matter and men. It is these ^transitive’* elements in 
Ae flow of though that constitute the thread of our mental 
Bfe, and give us some measure of the continuity of things. 

Gonscknisiiess is not an entity, not a thing, but a and 
system of lelaitions; it is a point at whidi the sequence and re- 
latimidil^ of thouj^ts coincide ffluminating^y with the se- 
quence d events the relationship of thi^. In such mo- 
ments Ut is leaHty itself, and no mere ''phenomenon,** that 
flashes into diou^t; for beyond phenomeDa and *'appear- 
anoeir there is noth^. Nor is there any need of going be- 
yond libs eaperienoe^rooess to a soul; tibe soul is merely the 
sum of our mental lifei, as the ''Noumenon** is simply the total 
of all phenomena, and the ''Absolute** the web of the relation- 
ships d tiie world 

It Is fhfa same passion for the immediate and actual and 
real that led James to pragmatism. Brought up in the school 
of French dakty, he abominated the ebsourities and pedantic 
lerminQlogy of German metaphysics; and when Harris and 
others began to import a moribund Hegelianism into America, 
James reacted like a quarantine officer who has detected an 
immignMys infection. He was convinced that both the terms 
and the problems of German metaphysics ware unreal; and he 
oast about hfaw for some test of meanhig whkh would show, to 
every mind, the emptiness of these abstraoticns. 

He found the weax>on wbidh he sought when, in 1878, he 
came upon an essay by Charles Peiioe, in the Fopuhf Science 
MonMy, on "How to Make Gur Ideas Clear." To find the 
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meaning of an idea, said Peirce, we must examine tine conse- 
quences to wliidi it leads in action; otherwise dispute about it 
may be widmut ^d, and will surely be without fhiit Iliis was 
a lead whidi James was glad to follow; he tried the problems 
and ideas of the old metaphysics by this test, and they fell to 
pieces at its touch like ^emical compounds suddei^y shot 
through with a current of electricity. And such problems as 
had meaning took on a dearness and a reality as if , in Platons 
famous figure, they had passed out of the shadows of a cave 
into die brilliance of a sun-lit noon. 

This simple and dd-fadiioned test led James on to a new 
definition of truth. Truth had been conceived as an objective 
relation, as once good and beauty had been; now what if truth, 
like these, were abo relative to human judgment and human 
needs? **NaturaI lawaT had been taken as "objective* truths, 
eternal and unchangeable; Spinoza had made them die very 
substance of his id^ilosophy; and yet what were these truths 
but formulations of experience, convenient and successful in 
practice; not copies of an ob^ct, but correct calculations of 
specific consequences? Trudi is the "cash-value* of an idea* 

The true ... Is only the expedient in the way of our think- 
ing, just as ^*the risht* Is only the eiqpedient in the way of our 
behaving. E^qiedfent Is almM any fashion; and expedient In 
the long run and on die whole, of course; for vhat meets ex- 
pediendy all the experiences in si^t won’t necessarily meet all 
further experiences equally satisfactorily. . . . Is one 

species of good, and not; as is usually supposed, a category 
distinct horn good, and ooSrdinate with It. The true Is the 
name of wfaate^ proves Itself to be good in tibe way of be- 
licf.«» 

Trudi is a process, and "happens to an idea*; verity is verifi- 
cation. Instead of asking whence an idea is derived, or what 
are its premises, pragmatism examines its results; it "shifts the 
emphasis and lo^ forward”; it is "the attitude of looking 
away from first things, principles, ‘categories,’ supposed neces- 
sities, and of looking towards last things, fruits, consequeoces, 
facts.”^^ Scholasticism asked. What Is the thing,— and lost I tffe lf 
"oProgmotim, pp. £22, 75, 53, 45. niHd., p. 54. 
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in "quiddities'*; Darwinism asked. What is its origin?— and lost 
itself in nebulas; pragmatism asks. What are its consequences? 
—and turns the face of thought to action and the future. 

8. Plobausm 

Let us apply this method to the oldest problem in philos- 
ophy— the existence and nature of God. The Scholastic philos- 
ophers described the deity as "£ns a se extra et supra omne 
genus, necessariutn, unum, infinite, perfectum, simplex, Im- 
mutabUe, immensum, etemum, intt^genaJ^^ This is magnifi- 
cent; what deity would not be proud of such a definition? But 
what does it mean?— what are its consequences for mankind? 
If God is omniscient and omnipotent, we are puppets; there is 
nothing that we can do to change the course of destiny which 
His will has from the beginning delineated and decre^; Cal- 
vinism and fatalism are the logical corollaries such a defini- 
tion. The same test applied to mechanistic determinism issues 
in the same results: if we really believed in determinism we 
would become Hindu mystics and abandon ourselves at once 
to the immense fatality which uses us as marionettes. Of course 
we do not accept these sombre philosophies; the human intel- 
lect repeatedly proposes them because of their logical sim- 
plicity and symmetry, but life ignores and overfiows them, and 
passes on. 

A philosophy may be unimpeachable in other respects, but 
either of two defects will be fatal to its universal adoption. 
First, its ultimate principle must not be one that essentially 
baffles disappoints our dearest desires and most cherished 
hopes. . . . But a second and worse defect in a philosophy than 
contradicting our active propensities is to give them no object 
whatever to press against. A philosophy whose principle is so 
incommensurate with our most intimate powers as to deny 
them all relevancy in universal affairs, as to annihilate their 
motives at one blow, will be even more unpopular than pes- 
simism. , . . That is why materialism will «dways fail of uni- 
versal adoption.®* 

•*P. 121. 

"‘‘PrincipUm cf Psychology, New York, 1890, vol. 11, p. 312. 
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Men acc^t or reject philosophies, then, according to their 
needs and dieir temperaments, not according to **objective 
truth**; they do not ask. Is this logicalP-^they as)^ What the 
actual practice of this philosophy mean for our lives and our 
interests? Arguments for and against may serve to illuminate, 
but they never prove. 

Logic and sermons never convince; 

The damp of the night drives deeper into my souL . • • 

Now 1 re-examine philosophies and religions. 

They may prove well in lecture rooms, yet not prove at all 
under the spacious douds, and along the landscape and flowing 
currents.®* 

We know that arguments are dictated by our needs, and that 
oui needs cannot be dictated to by arguments. 

The history of phflosophy is to a great extent that of a cer- 
tain dash of human temperaments. ... Of vhateveor tempera- 
ment a professional philosopher is, he tries, when philosophiz- 
ing, to sink the fact of his temperament. Temperament is no 
conventionally recognized reason, so he urges impersonal rea- 
sons only fm his condusions. Yet his temperament really gives 
him a stronger bias than any of his more strictly objective 
premises.®® 


These temperaments which select and dictate philosophies 
may be divided into the tender-minded and the tough-minded. 
The tender-minded temperament is religious, it hkes to have 
definite and unchanging dogmas and d priori truths; it takes 
naturally to free wiU, idealism, monism, and optimism. The 
tough-minded temperament is materialistic, inc^gious, em- 
piricist (going only on "facts'*), sensationalistio (tracing all 
knowledge to sensation), fatalistic, pluralistic, pessimistic, 
sceptical. In each group thexe are gaping contradictions; and 
no doubt there are temperaments that select their th^ries 
partiy from one group and partly from the other. There are 
people (William James, for example) who are "tou^-minded" 
in their addiction to facts and in dieir reBanoe on the senses, 

MWUtnuuti, Lmes of Gtast, Fbllad«lphlm 1900, pp* 61* 172. 

^PragmaHtm, p. 6. 
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and yet ''tender-minded** in dieir horror of detenninism and 
their need for religious belief. Can a philosophy be found that 
will harmonize these apparently contradictory demands? 

James believes that pluralistic theism affords us such a 
synthesis. He offers a finite Gk>d, not an Olympian thunderer 
sitting aloof on a cloud, "but one helper, primus inter pares, in 
the midst of all the shapers of the great world's fate."®® The 
cosmos is not a closed and harmonious system; it is a battle- 
ground of cross-cuirents and conflicting purposes; it shows 
itself, with pathetic obviousness, as not a uni- but a multi- 
verse. It is useless to say that this chaos in which we live and 
move is the result of one consistent will; it gives every sign of 
contradiction and division within itself. Perhaps the ancients 
were wiser than we, and polytheism may be truer than mono- 
theism to the astonishing diversity of the world. Such polythe- 
ism *'has always been the real religion of common people, and 
is so still today."®^ The people are right, and the philosophers 
are wrong. Monism is the natural disease of philosophers, who 
hunger and thirst not (as they think) for truth, but fw unity. 
" "The world is One!*— the formula may become a sort of num- 
ber-worship. ‘Three* and 'seven* have, it is true, been reck- 
oned as sacred numbers; but abstractly taken, why is 'one' 
more excellent than 'forty-three,* or than 'two million and 
ten’r®« 

The value of a multiverse, as compared with a universe, lies 
in this, that where there are cross-currents and warring forces 
our own strength and will may count and help decide the is- 
sue; it is a world where nothing is irrevocably settled, and all 
action matters. A monistic world is for us a dead world; in 
such a universe we carry out, willy-nilly, the parts assigned to 
us by an omnipotent deity or a primeval nebula; and not all 
our tears can wipe out one word of the eternal script. In a 
finished universe individuality is a delusion; "in reality,** the 
monist assures us, we are all bits of one mosaic substance. But 
p. 298. 

of RtUgUnu Experience, View Toik. 1902. p. 526. 

^Pragmatitm, p. 312. The answer, of course, is Chat unity, or one system of 
laws holding Uuroii|d><>vit t he universe, facilitates eaqpla n at io n, prediction, and 
oontroL 
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In an unfinished world we can write scnne lines of the parts we 
play, and our dioioes mould in some measure the foture in 
whi(^ we have to live. In such a world we can be free; it is a 
world of chance, and not of fate; everything is **not quite"; 
and what we are or do may alter everything. If Cleopatra's 
nose, said Pascal, had been an incdi longer or droiter, all his- 
loiy would have been changed. 

The theoretical evidence for sudb free will, or such a multi- 
verse, or such a finite God, is as lacking as for the opposite 
ifiiilosophies. Even the practical evidence may vary from per- 
son to person; it is conceivable diat some may find better re- 
sults, for their lives, from a deterministic thw from a liber- 
tarian philosophy. But where the evidence is indecisive, our 
vital and moral interests should make the choice. 

If there be any life that it Is reaDy better that we should 
lead, and if there be any idea which, if believed in, would help 
us to lead that life, then it would be really befier for m to b^ 
lieve in that idea, unless, indeed, b^ief in U kwidentaHy 
dashed with other greater vital benditsJi^ 

Now the persistence of the belief in God is the best proof of 
its almost universal vital and moral value. James was amazed 
and attracted by the endless varieties of religious experience 
and bdief; he described them with an artistes sympathy, even 
where he most disagreed with them. He saw some truth in 
every one of them, and demanded an open mind toward every 
new hope. He did not hesitate to afBliate himself with the So- 
ciety for Ps3^chlcal Research; why diould not such phenomena, 
as well as others, be the object of patient examination? In the 
end, James was convinced of the reality of ano<tiier--a spiritual 
-"World. 

1 firmly disbelieve, mysdf , that our human experience Is die 
hlidMst ibim of eipeiieaoe extant In the univene. I believe 
radier that we stand in much i3bv same relation to the uhdle of 
the universe as our canine and feline pets do to die vdible of 
human life. They inhabit our drawii^ rooms and libraries. 
They take part in scenes of whose significance they have no 
•IUd.,p. 78. 
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inkling. Tb^ are merely tangent to curves of histoiy, the be- 
ginnings and ends and fonns of ixidch pass wholly beyond their 
ken. So we are tangent to the wider life of things.^ 

Nevertheless he did not diink of philosophy as a medita- 
tion on death; no problems had value for him unless they 
could guide and stimulate our terrestrial career. **It was with 
the excellencies, not the duration, of our natures, that he occu- 
pied himself. He did not live in his study so much as in the 
current of life; he was an active worker in a hundred e£Forts 
for human betterment; he was always helping somebody, lift- 
ing men up with the contagion of his courage. He believed 
that in every individual there were “reserve energies’* which 
the occasional midwifery of circumstance would bring forth, 
and his constant sermon, to the individual and to society, was 
a plea that these resources ^ould be entirely used. He was 
horrified at the waste of human energy in war; and he sug- 
gested that these mighty impulses of combat and mastery 
could find a better outlet in a “war against nature.** Why 
should not every man, rich or poor, give two years of his life 
to the state, not for the purpose of killing other people, but 
to conquer the plagues, and drain the marshes, and irrigate 
the deserts, and dig the canals, and democratically do die 
physical and social engineering which builds up so slowly 
and painfully what war so quickly destroys? 

He sympathized with socialism, but he disliked its depre- 
cation of the individual and the genius. Taine’s formula, 
which reduced all cultural manifestations to “race, environ- 
ment, and time,** was inadequate precisely because it left out 
the individual. But only the individual has value; everything 
else is a means--even philosophy. And so we need on the one 
hand a state which shall understand that it is the trustee and 
servant of the interests of individual men and women; and on 
the other a philosophy and a faith which shall “offer the uni- 
verse as an adventure rather than a scheme,”*** and shall stim- 
ulate every energy by holding up the world as a place where, 
«IWdL, p. 299. 

nXallen, WilUatn Jmnsg and HenH Bergson, p. 240. 

**Chesterton. 
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fhou^ there are many defeats, there are also victories waiting 
to be worn 

A shipwrecked sador, buried on ihis coasts 
Bids you set sad. 

Full many a gallant bark, when we were lost. 

Weathered the gede.^ 

4. Comment 

The reader needs no guide to the new and the old elements 
in this philosophy. It is part of the modem war between 
science and religion; another effort, like Kant^s and Bergson’s, 
to rescue faidi from the universalized mechanics of mateiiaL 
ism. Pragmatism has its roots in Kant’s ^‘practical reason”; in 
Schopei^uers exaltation of the will; in Darwin’s notion &at 
the fittest (and therefore also the fittest and traest idea) is 
diat which survives; in utilitananism, which measured all 
goods in terms of use; in the empirical and inductive tradi- 
tions of En^h philosophy; and finally in the suggestions of 
the American scene. 

Certainly, as everyone has pointed out, the manner, if not 
the substance, of James’s thinking was specifically and unique- 
ly American. The American lust for movement and acquisi- 
tion fills the sails of his style and thouj^t, and gives them a 
buoyant and almost aerial motility. Hundcer calls it **a phi- 
losoifiiy for philistines,” and indeed there is something that 
smacks of salesmanship in it: James t^^llcg of God as of an 
article to be sold to a materialistically-minded consumer by 
every device of optimistic advertising; and he counsels us to 
believe as if he were recommending long-term investments, 
with high dividends, in which there was nothing to lose, and 
an rile (other) world to win. It was young America’s defense- 
reaction against European metaphysics and European science. 

The new test of truth was of coarse an ancient one; and the 
honest philosopher described pragmatism modestly as **a new 
name for old ways of riiinldng.” If the new test means that 
trurii is that which has been tried, by experience and experi- 

<>Qaoted by James {Fragmattsm, p. 297) ihe Gmdk Axithology. 
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meat, the answer is. Of course. If it means that personal utility 
is a test of truth, the answer is. Of course not; personal utility 
is merely personal utility; only universal permanent utility 
would constitute truth. V^en some pragmatists speak of a 
belief having been true once because then useful (dioug^ 
now disproved), they utter nonsense learnedly; it was a use- 
ful error, not a truth. Pragmatism is correct only if it is a 
platitude. 

What James meant to do, however, was to dispel the cob- 
webs that had entangled philosophy: he wished to reiterate 
in a new and startling way the old English attitude towards 
theory and ideology. He was but carrying on the work of 
Bacon in turning the face of philosophy once more towards 
the inescapable world of things. He will be remembered for 
this empirical emphasis, this new realism, rather than for his 
theory of truth; and he will be honored perhaps more as a 
psychologist than as a philosopher. He knew that he had 
found no solution for the old questions; he frankly admitted 
that he had expressed only another guess, another faith. On 
his desk, when he died, there lay a paper on which he had 
written his last, and perhaps his most characteristic, sen- 
tences: ‘There is no conclusion. What has concluded that we 
might conclude in regard to it? There are no fortunes to be 
told and there is no advice to be given. Farewell." 

m. JOHN DEWEY 
1. Education 

After all, pragmatism was “not quite" an American philoso- 
phy; it did not catch the spirit of the greater America that lay 
south and west of the New England states. It was a highly 
moralistic philosophy, and betrayed the Puritanic origins of 
its author. It talked in one breath of practical results and mat- 
ters of fact, and in the next it leaped, with the speed of hope, 
from earth to heaven. It began with a healthy reaction against 
metaphysics and epistemology, and one expected from it a 
philosophy of nature and of society; but it ended as an almost 
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apologetic plea for the intellectual respectability of every dear 
bidief • would philosophy learn to leave to religion these 

perplexing problems of another life» and to psychology these 
subde difficulties of the knowledge-process, and give itself 
with all its strength to the illumination of human purposes and 
the coordination and elevation of human life? 

Ciicumstances left nothing undone to prepare John Dewey 
to satisfy this need, and to outline a pMosophy that should 
express the spirit of an informed and consdous America. He 
was bom in the "*6£Fete East** (in Burlington, Vermont, 1859), 
and had schooling there, as if to abs^ &6 old culture be- 
fore adventuring into the new. But soon he took Gredey^s 
counsel and went West, teaching philosophy at the universi- 
ties of Minnesota (1888-9), Mich^an (1889-94), and Ohi- 
oago (1894-1904). Only lh^ did he return Eak, to join— 
and later to head— the department of philosophy at Columbia 
University. In his first twenty years the Vermont environment 
gave him that almost rustic sunpHctty which dbaracteiized 
him even when all the world acclaimed him. And then, in his 
twenty years in the Middle West, he saw that vast America 
of which the Eastern mind is so proudly igncnrant; he learned 
its limitations and its powers; and when be came to write his 
own philosophy he gave to his students and his readers an in- 
terpretation of the soimd and simple naturalism which imder- 
lies the superficial superstitions of the "province** d America. 
He wrote the philosophy, as Whitman wrote the poetry, not 
of one New-English state, but of the continent.^ 

Dewey first caught the eyes of the world by bis work in the 
School of Education at Chicago. It was in those years that he 
revealed the resolute experimental bent of his thought; and 
at the time of his death in 1952, his mind was still cpen to 
every new move in education, and his interest in the "schools 
of tomorrow’* never flagged. Perhaps his greatest book was 

•«rhe moat important of Deway's books aiat The School and Society 
<1900): Siudiea in Logical Theory (1903); Ethiee (with Tofts, 1908): How 
We Think (1909); The Influence of Darwin on PhOotophy (1910); Demoo-- 
racy and Education (1913); SdiodU of Tomorrow (with his daoghter Evelyn, 
1915); Sssoys in Expeiimentdl Logic (1916): CreaHoe Intdligence (1917); 
Reconetmctlon in PhUorophy (1920); Human Naiura and Conduct (1922). 
The last two are the easiest approaches to his thoim^ 
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Democracy and Education; here he drew the varied lines of 
his philosophy to a pointy and centred them all on the task 
of developing a better generation. All progressive teachers ac- 
knowledge leadership; and there is hardly a school in 
America that has not felt his influence. He was active every- 
where in the task of remaking the schools of the world; he 
spent two years in Chin a lecturing to teachers on the reform 
of education, and made a report to the Turkish Government 
on the reorganization of their national schools. 

Following up Spencer’s demand for more science and less 
literature, in education, Dewey added that even the science 
should not be book-learning, but should come to the pupil 
from the actual pracdoe of useful occupations. He had no 
great regard for a ’liberal*’ education; the term was used, 
originally, to denote the culture of a “free man,**— i. e., a man 
who never worked; and it was natural that such an educa- 
tion should be fitted rather to a leisure class in an aristocracy 
than to an industrial and democratic life. Now that we are 
nearly all of us caug^ up in the industrialization of Europe 
and America, the lessons we must learn are those that come 
through occupation rather than dirough books. Scholastio 
culture makes for snobbishness, but fellowship in occupation 
makes for democracy. In an industrial society the school 
should be a miniature workshop and a miniature community; 
it should teach through practice, and through trial and error, 
the arts and discipline necessary for economic and social order. 
And finally, educatian must be re-conceived, not as merely a 
preparation for maturity (whence our absurd idea that it 
should stop after adolescence), but as a continuous growth 
of the fflind and a continuous illumination of life. In a sense, 
the schools can give us only the instrumentalities of mental 
growth; the rest depends upon our absorption and interpre- 
tation of eoKperience. Real education comes after we leave 
school; and there Is no reason why it should stop before our 
death. 
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What distinguished Dewey was the undisguised complete- 
ness with which he accepted the evolution theory. Mind as 
well as body was to him an organ evolved, in the struggle for 
existence, from lower forms. His starting-point in every field 
was Darwinian. 

When Descartes said, 'The nature of physical things is 
much more easily conceived when they are beheld coming 
gradually into eidstenoe, than when they are only oonsideied 
as xnoduoed at once in a finidied and perfect stat^’' the mod- 
em world became self-conscious of the logic that was hence- 
fordi to control it, the logic of which Darwin's Origin of 
Species is the latest scientific achievement. . . . When Darwin 
said of species vhat Galileo had said of tibe earth, e pur si 
muooe, he emancipated, once for all, genetic and experimental 
Ideas as an organon of asking questions and kxdctng for expla- 
nations,^ 

Things are to be explained, then, not by supernatural causa- 
tion, but by their place and function in the environment 
Dewey was frankly naturalistic; he protested that ‘‘to idealize 
and rationalize the universe at large is a confession of inability 
to master the courses of things that specifically concern us."®® 
He distrusted, too, the Schopenhauerian Will and the Bergso- 
nian ilan; these may exist but there is no need to worship 
them; for these world-forces are as often as not destructive 
of ever3rthing that man creates and reverences.®^ I>ivinity is 
within us, not in these neutral cosmic powers. ‘Intelligence 
has descended from its lonely isolation at the remote edge of 
tilings, whence it operated as unmoved mover and ultimate 
good, to take its seat in the moving affairs of men."®® We 
must be foithful to the eatdi. 

Like a good positivist, scion of the stock of Bacon and 
Hobbes and Spencer and Mill, Dewey re|ected metaphysics 
as the echo and disguise of theology. The trouble with philoso- 
of Darwin on PhUonphy, N«w York. 1010, p. 8. 

^tbuL, p. 17, 

nHuman Naturo and Conduct, New Yoric, 19S5&, p. 74. 

•/. of D» on P., p. 55. 
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phy has always been that its probleons were confused with 
those of religion. **As 1 read Plato, philosophy began with 
some sense of its essentially political basis and mission--a 
recognition that its problems were those of the organization 
of a just social order. But it soon got lost in dreams of another 
world.**^ In German philosophy the interest in religious prob- 
lems deflected the course of philosophic development; in Eng- 
lish philosophy the social interest outweighed the superna- 
tural. For two centuries the war raged between an idealism 
that reflected authoritarian religion and feudal aristocracy, 
and a sensationalism that reflected the liberal faith of a pro- 
gressive democracy. 

This war is not yet ended; and therefore we have not quite 
emerged from the Middle Ages. The modem era will begin 
only when the naturalist point of view shall be adopted in 
every field. This does not mean that mind is reduced to mat- 
ter, but only that mind and life are to be understood not in 
theological but in biological terms, as an organ or an organism 
in an enviromnent, acted upon and reacting, moulded and 
moulding. We must study not "states of consdousness" but 
modes of response. "The brain is primarily an organ of a cer- 
tain kind of behavior, not of knowing the world."^® Thought 
is an instrument of re-adaptation; it is an organ as much as 
limbs and teeth. Ideas are imagined contacts, experiments in 
adjustment. But this is no passive adjustment, no merely Spen- 
cerian adaptation. "Cknnplete adaptation to environment 
means death. The essential point in all response is the desire 
to control the environment."^* The problem of philosophy is 
not how we can come to know an external world, but how 
we can leara to control it and remake it, and for what goals. 
Philosophy is not the analysis of sensation and knowledge 
(for that is psychology), but the synthesis and coordination of 
knowledge and desire. 

To understand thought we must watch it arise in specific 
situations. Reasoning, we perceive, begins not with premises, 
but with difiSculties; then it conceives an hypothesis which be- 

“►IbW., p. 21. 

"^CrvaHv^ InUUigence, New York, 1917, p. 38. 

”Clii8f leotorM on *Taydbologioal Ethici,” Sept. 29, 1924. 
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comes the conclusion for which it seeks the premises; finally 
it puts the hypothesis to the test of observation or experiment 
*The first distinguishing characteristic of thinking is facing 
the facts-'inquiry» minute and extensive scrutinizing, obser- 
vation.*^^ There is small comfort for mysticism here. 

And then again, thinking is social; it occurs not only in 
specific situations, but in a given cultural milieu. The indi- 
vidual is as much a product of society as society is a product 
of the individual; a vast network of customs, manners, conven- 
tions, language, and traditional ideas lies ready to pounce 
upon every new-born child, to mould it into the image of the 
people among whom it has appeared. So rapid and ihorou^ 
is the operation of this social heredity that it is often mistaken 
for physical or biological heredity. Even Spencer believed that 
the Kantian categories, or habits and forms of thou^t, were 
native to the individual, whereas in all probability they are 
merely the product of the social transmission of mental habits 
from adults to children.^* In general the rdle of instinct has 
been exaggerated, and that of early training under-rated; the 
most powerful instincts, such as sex and pugnacity, have been 
considerably modified and controlled by social training; and 
there is no reason why other instincts, like those of acquisition 
and mastery, should not be similarly modified by social in- 
fluence and education. We must unlearn our ideas about an 
unchangeable human nature and an omnipotent environment. 
There is no knowable limit to change or growth; and perhaps 
there is nothing impossible but thinking makes it so. 

3. Science and Politics 

What Dewey saw and reverenced as the finest of all things, 
was growth; so much so, that he made this relative but speci- 
fic notion, and no absolute “good,** his ethical criterion. 

Not perfection as a final goal, but the ever-enduring process 
of perfecting, maturing, refining, is the aim in living . . . The 
bad man is th^ man who, no matter how good he has Imn, is 
**H 0 con«fitict<on in PkUotaphy, New York, 1920. p. 140. 
wiWd., p. 92. 
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begimiing to deteriorate, to grow less good. The good man is 
the man who, no matter how morally nxiworihy 1^ has been. 

Is moving to become better. Suc^ a conce|ytion makes nne 
severe in Judging himself and humane in Judging others. 

And to be good does not merely mean to be obedient and 
harmless; goodness without ability is lame; and all the virtue 
in the world vdll not save us if we lack intelligence. Igno- 
rance is not bliss, it is unconsciousness and slavery; only in- 
telligence can make us sharers in the shaping of our fates. 
Freedom of the will is no violation of cau^ sequences. It is 
the illumination of conduct by knowledge. **A physician or 
engineer is free in his thou^ts or his actions in the degree in 
which he knows what he deals with. Perhaps we find here the 
key to any freedom.^* Our trust must after all be in thou^t, 
and not in instinct;— how could instinct adjust us to the in- 
creasingly artificial environment which industry has built 
around us, and the maze of intricate problems to which we 
are enmeshed?- 

Fhysical sdeooa has for the thne being far outrun psychicaL 
We have mairtered die physical mechanic sufiSclently to tom 
out possible goods; we towe not gained a knowledge of the 
conditions dnouid^ whkh possible values become actual to 
life, and so axe rtfli at the mercy of habit, of haphazard, and 
hence of foioe. . . . Widi tremendous increase to our control 
of natme^ to our ability to utilize nature for human use and 
satisfacticiii, we find the actual real iz a t i o n of ends, the enjoy- 
ment of values, growing nnassured and precarious. At times It 
seems as though we were cau^ to a oontradictton; the more 
we mukiiily fbe leas oerteto and general is the nse we 
axe able to ym»lpw of diem. No wonder a Carlyle or a Ruskto 
puts our whole todustrial civilization under a ban, while a 
ToIsM pxoidaimt a return to the desert But the only way to 
see the sftnation stoad% and see it whole Is to keep to xntod 
that the eotixe problem is one of the devdlopment of sdenoe 
and its ajgilicatkm to life. . . . Morals, pbficMoihy, xeterns to 
its first Im; love of dbe wisdom dial Is nurse of good. But it 
returns to Socratfc principle equipped widi a mnldtnde of 
special methods of toquixy tests; with an organized mass 
of knowiedgei and widi control of the axrangements by whidh 
^*Emtuin$etion la JPhOotophv, pp. 177, 170. 
vtfltmum Nolurs and Conduat, p. 303. 
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comes the conclusion for which it seeks the premises; finally 
it puts the hypothesis to the test of observation or experiment, 
nrhe first distinguishing characteristic of thinking is facing 
the facts—inquiry, minute and extensive scrutiniadng, obser- 
vation."^* There is small comfort for mysticism here. 

And then again, thinking is social; it occurs not only in 
specific situations, but in a given cultural milieu. Hie indi- 
vidual is as much a product of society as society is a product 
of the individual; a vast network of customs, manners, conven- 
tions, language, and traditional ideas lies ready to pounce 
upon every new-born child, to mould it into the image of the 
people among whom it has appeared. So rapid and diorou^ 
is the operation of this social heredity that it is often mistaken 
for physical or biological heredity. Even Speacer believed that 
the Kantian categories, or habits and forms of thought, were 
native to the individual, whereas in all probability they are 
merely the product of the social transmission of mental habits 
from adults to children.^* In general the rdle of instinct has 
been exaggerated, and that of early training under-rated; the 
most powerful instincts, such as sex and pugnacity, have been 
considerably modified and controlled by social training; and 
there is no reason why other Instincts, like those of acquisition 
and mastery, should not be similarly modified by social in- 
fluence and education. We must unlearn our ideas about an 
unchangeable human nature and an omnipotent environment 
There is no knowable limit to change or growth; and perhaps 
there is nothing impossible but thinking makes it so. 

8. Science and Politics 

What Dewey saw and reverenced as the finest of all things, 
was growth; so much so, that he made this relative but speci- 
fic notion, and no absolute "good," his ethical criterion. 

Not perfection as a final goal, but the ever-enduring process 
of perfecting, maturing, refining, is the aim in living . . . The 
bad man is th^ man who, no matter how good he has been, is 
"^^Reconstruction Ui RhUosophy, New York, 1920, p. 140. 
nibUL, p. 92. 
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beginning to deteriorate, to grow less good. The good man is 
the man wdio, no matter how morally unworthy ^ has been, 
is moving to become better. Such a conception makes one 
severe in judging himself and humane in Judging others 

And to be good does not merely mean to be obedient and 
harmless; goodness without ability is lame; and all the virtue 
in the world will not save us if we lack intelligence. Igno* 
ranee is not bliss, it is unconsciousness and slavery; only in- 
telligence can make us sharers in the shaping of our fates. 
Freedom of the will is no violation of causal sequences, it is 
the illumination of conduct by knowledge. "A physician or 
engineer is free in his thou^ts or his actions in the degree in 
which he knows what he deals with. Perhaps we find here the 
key to any freedom.’^’^ Our trust must after all be in thou^t» 
and not in iDStinot;-4iow couM instinct adjust us to the in- 
creasin^y artificial environment which industry has built 
around us, and the maze of intricate problems in which we 
are enmeshed? 


Physical sdenoe has for the time being far outran psychicaL 
We have mastered the physical mechanism sufficiently to tom 
out possible goods; we have not gained a knowledge of the 
conditions durongb which possible values become actual in 
life, and so are stfil at the mercy of habit, of haphazard, and 
hence of foKoe. . . . W^ tremendous Increase in our control 
of nature^ In our ability to utilize nature for human use and 
satlsfaotk^ we find the actual realization of ends, Uie enjoy- 
ment of vidues, growing unassured and precarious. At times it 
seems as thouc^ we were caught In a oontiadictioa; the more 
we inult^;^ mmtma less certain and general Is the use we 
are able to of No wonder a Carl 3 de or a Ruskfai 
puts our whole Industrial oftvilizatkm under a ban, while a 
Tolstoi piochdms a return to the desert But the only way to 
see the si tufttioe steed% and see it whole is to keep In mind 
that the entire proUem is one of the development of sdenoe 
and its application to Uf^ • . • Morals, philosophy, letuxns to 
its first love; love of the wisdom that is nurse of good. But it 
returns to Sooratic principle equipped with a multitude of 
spcKsial of inquiry and tests; with an organized mass 

of knowledge, and wUh control dF the arrangements by which 

^*nsotmstfw>tkm in PMIofOphff, pp. 177, 176. 

^Bunum Natunt and Conduot, p. 306. 
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industry, law and education may concentrate upon the prob- 
lem ol the participation by all men and women, up to the ca* 
pacity o£ al»orption, in all attained values.^^’ 

Unlike most philosophers, Dewey accepted democracy, 
though he knew its faults. The aim of political order is to 
help the individual to develop himself completely; and this 
can come only when each shares, up to his capacity, in de- 
termining the policy and destiny of his group. Fixed classes 
belong with fixed species; the fluidity of classes came at the 
same time as the theory of the transformation of species.'^^ 
Aristocracy and monarchy are more efiBcient than democracy, 
but they are also more dangerous. Dewey distrusted the state, 
and wished a pluralistic order, in which as much as possible 
of the work of society would be done by voluntary associa- 
tions. He saw in the multiplicity of organizations, parties, cor- 
porations, trade unions, etc., a reconciliation of individualism 
with common action. As these 

develop in importance, the state tends to become more and 
more a regulator and adjustor among them; defining die limits 
of their actions, preventing and settling conflicts. . . . Moreover, 
the voluntary associations ... do not coincide with political 
boundaries. Associations of mathematicians, chemists, astrono- 
mers, business corporations, labor organisations, churches, are 
trans-national because the Interests diey represent are world- 
wide. In such ways as these, internationalism is not an aspira- 
tion but a fact, not a sentimratal ideal but a force. Yet these 
Interests are cut across and thrown out of gear by the tradi- 
tional dextrine of exclusive national sover^gnty. It is tibe vogue 
of this doctrine or dogma that presents the strongest barrier to 
the effective formation of an international mind which alone 
agrees with the moving forces of present-day labor, comineroe, 
science^ art, and edigion.'^^ 

But political reconstruction will come only when we apply 
to our social problems the experimental methods and atti- 
tudes which have succeeded so well in the natural sciences. 

«***PlWcii6logy Slid Social Sel«noe**s 1. of D. onP^p. 71. 
p. 75. 

pp. a03, 205. 
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We are still in fihe metaphysical stage of political philosophy; 
we fling abstractions at one another's heads, and when the 
battle is over nothing is won. We cannot cure our social ills 
widi wholesale ideas, magnificent generalizations like indi- 
vidualism or order, democracy or monarchy or aristocracy, or 
what not We must meet each problem i^th a specific hy- 
pothesis, and no universal theory; theories are tentacles, and 
fruitful progressive living must rely on trial and error. 

The experimental attitude • . • substitutes detailed analysis 
for wholesale assertions, specific inquiries for temperamental 
convictions, small facts for opinions whose size Is In precise 
ratio to their vagueness. It Is within the social sciences, to 
morals, politics ai^ education, that thinking still goes on by 
large antitheses, by theoretical oppositionB A order and free- 
dom, individualism and socialism, culture and utility, spon- 
taneity and discipltoe, actuality and tradition. The field of the 
physi^ sciences was once occupied similar "total" views, 
whose emotional appeal was inversely as their intellectual 
clarity. But with the advance of the experimental method, the 
question has ceased to be which one of two rival claimants 
has a ri^ to the field. It has become a question of dealing up 
a confn^ subiect-matter by attacking it bit by bit 1 do not 
know a case vdbete the final result was anything like victory 
for one or another among the pre-experimental notions. All d 
them disappeared because they becaw increasingly irrelevant 
to the sitoation d i scovered, and with their detected irrdevanoe 
they became imnaftanfag and uninteresting.^^ 

It is in this field, in this application of human knowledge 
to our social antagonisms, that the work of philosophy should 
he. Philosophy dings like a timid spinster to the old-fashioned 
problems and ideas; "direct preoccupation with contetoporary 
difficulties is left to literature and politics."®® Philosophy is to 
fii^t today before the sdences, one after another of which 
have run away from her into the productive world, until she 
is left chill and alone, like a fors^en mother with the vitals 
gone from her and abost all her cupboards empty. Philoso- 
phy bas withdrawn herself timidly from her real concerns— 

lUpiibUo, Fab. 3, 1917. 

InUOigm»c0t P- 4. 
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men and tbeir life in the world-into a crumblmg coiner called 
epistemology, and is in danger every moment of being ousted 
by the laws tihat prohibit habitation in flimsy and lidcety 
structures. But these old problems have lost didr meaning for 
us; “we do not solve them, we get over themV^ diey evapo* 
rate in the heat of sodai Bction and living cbnge. PhUoso- 
phy, like everything else, must secularize itsdf; it must stay 
on die earth and earn its keep by illuminating life. 

What ierion»minded mat not engaged in Ae piofesrional 
business of philosophy most want to 1^ is uhat modifica* 
tions and abandonments of intellectual inheritance are re* 
quired by the newer industrial, political, and scientific move- 
ments. ... The task of future philosophy is to darify men’s 
ideas as to Ae sodai and moral strifes ol Aetr own day. Its 
aim is to become, so far as is humanly possiUe, an organ for 
dealing wiA these conflicts. ... A caAoUc and for-d^ited 
Aeoiy d Ae adjustmoot of Ae conflicting foctois of ifo is 
philo^hy.^ 


A philosophy so understood mig^t at last produce philoso- 
phers worAy to be kings. 


*>I. of D.m P., p. 19. 

■CrtoUM InMUgfttct, p. 5; Boeoutiuetkn, p. 86; lofD.onf^p. 4S. 



Conclusion 


I F THB BEADER wiU ROW Summarize for himself these three 
philos<qrhies» he will perhaps see more fustice than at first in 
that disregard rtf chronology which placed Santayana before 
James and Dewey, It is dearer^ in retrospect, that the most 
eloquent and subtle of our living thinkers belongs almost 
wholly to the cultural traditions of Europe; diat William 
James, though attached in many ways to that tradition, caught 
the spirit of at least the Eastern America in his thinking, and 
the spirit of all America in his style; and that John Dewey, 
product of East and West alike, has given philosophic form 
to the realistic and democratic temper of his people. It be- 
comes evident that our ancient dependence on European 
thought is lessening, that we are banning to do our own 
work in philosophy, literature and science, and in our own 
way. Merely beginning, of course: for we are still young, and 
we have not yet learned to walk entirely without the assist- 
ance of our European ancestry. But if we find it hard to sur- 
pass ourselves, and are sometimes discouraged with our own 
superficiality, our provincialism, our narrowness and our bigo- 
try, our immature intolerance and our timid violence against 
innovation and experiment— let us remember the England 
needed eight hundred years between her foundation and her 
Shakespeare and that France needed eight hundred years 
between her foundation and her Montaigne. We have drawn 
to us from Europe, and selected for survival and imitation 
among ourselves, rather the initiative individualist and the 
acquisitive pioneer than the meditative and artistic souls; we 
have had to spend our energies in clearing our great forests 
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and tai>ping die wealth of oui soil; we have had no time yet 
to bring {(»tii a native literature and a mature philosophy. 

But we have becmne wealthy, and wealth is the prelude 
to art In every country where centuries of physical effort 
have accumulated the means for luxury and leisure; culture 
has followed as naturally as vegetation grows in a ridi and 
watered soil To have become wealthy was the first necessity; 
a people too most live before it can ^lilosophize. No doubt 
we have grown faster than natioru usually have grown; and 
the disorder of our souls is due to the rapi^ d our develop- 
meat We axe Uce youths disturbed a^ unbalanced, for a 
time, by tiie sudden.growth and experiences of pnberty. But 
soon ooz mdority will come; our minds will catoh up with our 
bodies, oor culture with our possessions. Perhaps there are 
greater souls than Shakespeare’s, and greater minds than 
Plato’s, waiting to be bom. When we have learned to reveiv 
ence libmty as well as wealth, we too shall have our Rooais- 
sance. 



Glossary 


Note: Iliis glossary comprises chiefly the more important 
and more difiBcnlt words which recur rather faequendy. 

Aaithfoptmuffphlsm: the interpretation of God in the likeness of 

mufi- 

ApoUonkm: having die calm, ^classic** beauty of Apollo, as against 
the emotioDai and ^romantic* qualities associated with 
Dionysus. 

A posteHoH: reasoning from observed facts to general conclusions. 

A priori: reasoning from general propositions to particular conclu- 
sions. 

Attribute: in Spinoza, one of the Infinite aspects of Substance or 
reality, like extension (matter) or thougl^ 

Behaoiorist: one who restricts psychology to objective observation, 
ignoring introspection and consciousness. 

CdrAnism: a form of Protestantism emphasizing die eternal predes- 
tination of every individual to damnation or to salvation. 

Causality: the operation of cause and effect 

Concept: an idea; often used specifically of philosophical ideas. 

Consciousness: awareness. 

Cosmology: a study of the origin and nature of the world. 

Determinism: the doctrine that all events are the inevitable result 
of antecedent conditions, and that the human being, in acts of 
apparent dioice, is the mechanical expression of his heredity 
and his jiast environment 

Dialectic: any logical process; in Hegel, the development of one 
idea or condition into another by process of thesis, anti- 
thesis and synthesis. 

Entelechy: the nature of anydiing, which determines Its de- 
velo^ent 
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Epicurean: one believes that pleasure Is the highest good* 

Epistemology: the study of the origin, processes, and validity of 
knowle^e. 

Essence: die most important and significant aspect 

Esthetics: die study of the nature of beauty; in Kent, die study of 

Ethics: the study of and wrong In conduct 

Fatalism: the doctrine that nothing whidh the individual can do 
In any way affect the fate to whidb he Is destined. 

FinaUsm: the doctrine that events are caused 1^ the purposes they 
serve. 

FM Cause: the beginning of die entire series of causes; usually 
identified with God. 

Formally: in a tedlinloal way; according to the form or structure. 

Free toiff; the partial freedom of the agent, in acts of conscious 
cholceb from the determining compidsion of heredity, environ- 
ment^ owil 

Hedonism: die doctrine that pleasure is the actual, and also the 
pepper, motive of every choice. 

HeurlsHo: a method of research. 

Idealism: In metaphysics, the doctrine that ideas, or thous^t, are 
the fundamental reality; In ethics, the devotion to moral ideals. 

Ideation: the process of thought 

Instrwnentdlism: the doctrine that ideas are instruments of response 
and adaptation, and that their troth is to be |udged in terms 
of their effectiveness. 

IntuUkndsm: In metaphysics, the doctrine that intuition, rather than 
reason, reveals the real^ of diings; in ethics, the doctrine that 
man has an innate sense of right and wrong. 

Lamarddanism: the belief in the transmissibility of acquired charac- 
ters. 

Logic: the study of reasoning; in Hegel, the study of the origin and 
natural sequence of fundeunental ideas. 

Materialism: the doctrine that matter is the only reality. 

Mechanism: the doctrine that all events and all thoughts occur ac- 
cording to the laws of mechanics. 

Metaphysics: the inquiry into the ultimate and fundamental reality. 

Mode: in Spinoza, a particolar thing, form, event, or Idea. 
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die doctrlDe that all reality comes under the *^W8 of 
Nature.** 

Neurosis: a mental disturbance or disease. 

Nkvana: in Hindu theory, a condition of happiness arising out of 
the absolute cessation of desire. 

Noumerum: in Kant, the ultimate reality, or Thing-ln-Itself, which 
can be conceived by thought, but cannot be perceived in ex- 
perienoe. 

OhiecUoe: independent of the perceiving individual; in Spinoza, as 
ftrigHng in thought. 

Ontoiogy: a study of the ultimate nature of things. 

Pantheism: the doctrine that God is immanent in all things. 

Flwalism: the doctrine that the world is not a unit in law and 
structure, but the scene of contrary forces and processes. 

Polytheism: the worship of many gods. 

Positivism: the restriction of philosophical hrquiry to problems open 
to scientific methods. 

Pragmatism: the doctrine that truth is the practical efficacy of an 
idea. 

Prolegomena: introductory studies. 

Realism: in epistemology, the doctrine that the external world exists 
independently of perception, and substantially as perceived 
by us; in lo^c, the doctrine that universal ideas have objec- 
tive realities corresponding to thooi. 

Scholasticism: the philosophy of the medieval theologians; in gen- 
eral, the divorce of speculation from observation and practice. 

Sociology: die study of social institutions and processes. 

Subjective: as existing in thought; in Spinoza, as the object of 

Substance: in Spinoza, the basic and eternal reality, the structure 
and law of the world. 

Transcendental: beyond the realm and reach of the senses. 

Theist: a bdiever in a personal Cod. 

Teleology: the theory or study of development as caused by the 
purposes which things serve. 

Tropism: an invariable response. 
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VtiUtarimtom: tibe doctrine that all actions are to be Judged in 
tanas of their utility in promoting the greatest luqn>h>e8S of 
the greatest number. 

Vitalism: die doctrine diat life is the basic reality, of which evoy- 
diing else is a form of manifestation. 

VoUmtarism: the doctrine that will is the basic factor, bodi in the 
nnivene and in human conduct 
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